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American Woolen Advances Wages 12’: Per Cent. 


Advance Effective April 30 in All Mills of Big Company—William M. Wood Says Outlook in Wool Goeds Is Splendid 
—General Interest in Woolen and Other Textile Trades in Wage Advance and Its Consequences 
—Move Is Greeted Enthusiastically in Lawrence 


NNOUNCEMENT of a wage 
increase of 12% per cent., 
effective April 30, in all 
mills of the American Wool- 

en Company, was made to_ the 
employes Wednesday noon. ‘The an- 
nouncement took the form of a letter 
to the employes from William M. 
Wood, president of the company. In 
Lawrence it was transmitted through 
the agency of his son, Cornelius A. 
Wood, to the Cosmopolitan Commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives of 
the employes of the company’s five 
mills in that city and in Shawsheen 
Village. The announcement reported 
by the representatives to the employes 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

When interviewed on the matter in 
New York, Mr. Wood stated to a 
representative of TEXTILE Wor D that 
there was nothing to add to his state- 
ment as he. was willing and anxious 
to have his employes fully informed 
on the matter and had consequently 
made his announcement a complete 
He emphasized one statement 
in the announcement, namely, that the 
company wishes the employes to have 
all the money they can earn and that 
the mills can afford to pay, and added 
that business conditions at present 
warranted such an increase. 

When asked as to the effect of the 
dvance on prices of goods, Mr. Wood 
replied that naturally this season’s 
would not be affected, as they had 
been sold up at the levels established 
at the openings. As far as prices next 
season are concerned, Mr. Wood 
stated that while he looks for higher 
levels it would be useless to make a 
prediction at this early date. 

Letter to Employes 

Mr. Wood’s letter to employes of 
the company, announcing the in- 
crease, follows: 

To the Employes 

' the American Woolen Company, 

etings: 

Over one year ago, when reduction 
vages was threatening from con- 
ns all about us, I made the state- 

that there would be no reduc- 

n wages tor some time to come. 

were thereby assured of wages 

tinuing undisturbed at the present 


one. 


present conditions of business 
s to call upon me for another 
statement. You have had steady work 


degree above the average. You 





all know what this steady employment 
means. It means more today actually 
taken home in your pay envelope. In 
this we can all rejoice. More real 
wages are steady work 
than by any paper scale of wages 
We want you to have all the monev 
you can earn and that we can afford 
to pay. The prices for the opening ot 
our goods this season were fixed put 


1 
secured DY 


posely to secure the necessary orders 
to run our mills at a certain high per 
cent. of capacity. It did not seem 
wise to include a wages at 
that time. As a result of this policy 
our purpose is being more than justi 
fied. We therefore announce now 
that we will give vou an 


raise in 


increase ol 


12% per cent, effective in all the 
mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, April 30, 1923, until further 
notice. 

Let me now take this opportunity 
to tell you that it is most gratifying 
and encouraging to know that you 
have shown and are showing confi 


dence in the management of the com 
pany. As in the past, so now, it is 
my one concern to take care of yout 
interests to the best of my ability In 


whatever way your success can be 
promoted, it will be done 
Wittiam M. Woop, President, 


American \Voolen Company 


Outlook for Future 

Mr. Wood stated to the TExTIL1 
Wok Lp representative that the present 
outlook in woolen and worsted goods 
is splendid, but that the situation in 
cotton manufacturing is not so favor- 
able as in the former branches of the 
industry, owing to the small margin 
between the cost of raw cotton and 
the selling prices of cotton goods on 
today’s market. He emphasized thx 
fact that wool manufacturing 
cotton manufacturing are two sepa 
rate and distinct industries and that 
conditions in the two are not com 
parable. 

Additional Appointments 

Mr. Wood confirmed the appoint 
ment of William Deacon, Jr., for- 
merly agent of the Moosup ( Conn.) 
Mills to the position of superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Division of the 
woolen mills of the company. As 
previously announced in these col 
umns, the woolen mills of the Amer 
ican Woolen Co., which were for 
merly under the supervision of S. R 
Haines, have been separated into two 
divisions, namely, the Eastern |)i\ 
sion, including the plants in Maine, 


and 


and the Central Division, including 
plants located elsewhere. J. S. Mercer 
is superintendent of the latter divi 
sion, while R. S. Bartlett continues 
as superintendent of the Worsted 
Division of the company. 

A. T. Spaulding, agent of the 
Waverly Mill of the American 
Woolen Co. at Pittsfield, Maine, has 
been appointed agent of the Tilton 
(N. H.) Mills, recently purchased by 
the company. Mr. Spaulding’s suc 
cessor at the Waverly Mill has not 
yet been appointed. 

Executive Offices at Shawsheen 

Mr. Wood stated that the executive 
offices of the American Woolen Co. 
will be from Boston to 
Shawsheen Village in August of this 
year. 

Mr. Wood plans to sail on the 
Vajestic April 21 for a vacation trip 
to Europe and will return on th 
Vauretania, from the other 
side June 9. 


transferred 


sailing 


Probable Effect of Advance 


Announcement Unexpected — by 
Other Wool Manufacturers 

Roston.—The announcement — by 
President William M. Wood of the 
American Woolen Co. that wages in 
all of the company’s mills would be 
advanced 12% per cent. starting April 
30 was entirely unexpected by the ma- 
jority of woolen and worsted manu- 
and manufacturers 
Although it advances 
\merican Woolen Co. 
to within 17 per cent. of the 
peak basis touched in the 1920 boom, 
and is believed by the majority of 
wool manufacturers to be entirely un- 
warranted by the present narrow 
profit margin on yarns and cloths, it 
will probably be generally followed in 
this branch of the industry. How- 
ever, the American Woolen Co. is be- 
lieved to be in a much better position 
than most other mills to take such a 
step because of its large holdings of 
relatively cheap wool, and the action 
of other manufacturers may depend 
secure propor- 

heavyweight 


facturers textile 
generally 
wages of the 


about 


upon their ability to 
tionate advances on 


duplicate orders. 
Unwarranted in Cotton Industry 
New 


lines of 


manufacturers of 
other than woolens 


England 
textiles 


and worsteds claim that they are in 
no position to follow the advance by 
the American Woolen Co., although 
admitting that anything more than 
the normal disparity between wages 
in different branches of the textile 
industry cannot continue indefinitely 
without a serious loss of operatives to 
the mills paying the highest wages. 
Cotton manufacturers in particular 
point to the relatively higher and 
more uncertain prices of raw cotton 
and the abnormally keen competition 
of southern mills as reasons why they 
cannot be expected to follow this ad- 
vance, at least not until cotton prices 
are more stable and profit margins on 
yarns and cloths are wider. It is cur- 
rently reported that one large group 
of New England cotton manufac- 
turers has decided to refuse any 
wage increase as long as prices are so 
unprofitable, even though their action 
may result in closing their mills for 
an indefinite period. With hardly an 
exception cotton manufacturers claim 
that as long as cotton is so scarce and 
high in price, it will be more profitable 
to close their mills and sell their cot- 
ton than to submit to any wage ad- 
vance, 


Attitude in Lawrence 


American Advance Expected to Be 
Followed by Other Increases 
LAWRENCE, Mass.—The recent ac- 

tion of the American Woolen Co. in 
announcing a wage increase effective 
April 30 will, it is generally expected, 
lead to a general increase in wages 
for all local woolen mill workers. Dis- 
content is evident among the employes 
of the other mills’ where there has 
been no announced increase. 

Lawrence has approximately 40,000 
mill workers of whom 13,500 are em- 
ployed by the American Woolen Co. 
Of those not employed by the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., an almost equal 
number are employed in cotton and 
woolen mills. 

In the cotton mills some of the offi- 
cials are inclined to await a decision 
on the wage question in Fall River 
rather than to be guided by the wool- 
en company’s action. They contend 
that it is for the best interest of their 
respective concerns to be guided by 
the wage scales of competitors. 

Through the increase, increased ad- 


(29) 





30 (1942) 


miration has been aroused for William 
M. Wood, president of the company 
and other officials of the concern. 

An attempt may be made by labor 
discontent among 
the American 

appealing to them on the 
grounds that demand for higher 
wages might result in a 


vance. 


leaders to stir up 
the unskilled help in 


Woolen Co., 


further ad- 
The 
Woolen 


ie majority, 


uccess will be scored 


American 


' + 


working thnrougn 


labor department, 


recent years to 

the employes. 

been limited to 

ages. He has provided them with 

numerous advantag such as free 

life i irance, ic attendance, 
education and recreation. 

granted 


eases as follows: 


Since 1916 the company 
numerous incr 
Janu 1916, 5 per cent.; April, 
1916, 10.25 per cent.; December, 1916, 
10 per cent.; May, 1917, Io per cent.; 
1917, 10 per cent.; March, 
per June, 1918, Io 
per June, 1919, 18 per cent.; 
December, 1919, 121% per cent.; May, 
1920, I5 per cent. 


October, 
1918, 10! cent 


cent. ; 


To Aid South Carolina 


Report on Conditions Surrounding 
Employment of Capital 

Corumstia, S. C.—Careful study of 
the present laws of South Carolina 
fail to reveal any disposition on the 
part of the state to oppress or harass 
industrial corporations, says a com- 
mittee named by Governor Thomas 
G. McLeod, with the approval of the 
state legislature, in its report on 
industrial conditions in the state, 
made public here last Saturday. 

The members of the committee 
visited the four states and say they 
found that tax rates in Ala- 
bama and Georgia were slightly lower 
than in South Carolina and_ that 
neither has an income tax. They 

tha paid in North 
Carolina by corporations and on valu- 
able property, with the exception of 
the income tax, were not materially 
lower than’ in South Carolina 

Briefly stated, the recom- 
mendations made by the commission 


direct 


found 


seven 
re: 


] 


’ 
Revision of t 
il 


he income tax laws to 
le burden on the in- 


corporations as compared 


equiti 
lustrial 
with other states. 
Encouragement of hydro-electric 
power development to its fullest 
extent 
Advertisement to the world of the 
advantages offered in labor, raw ma- 
terials, power and other resources. 
Development of the small cotton 
mill unit locally owned and operated. 
The placing of more investments 
by the people of the state in industrial 
enterprises in South Carolina. 
Advertising of the advantages of 
the state by the press and the placing 
of emphasis on the progressive move- 
ments made by the state. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Confer on Fall River Wages 


Representative Citizens to Sit in at Meeting of Mill Men and 


Workers 


F ALI 


| BE threatened strike of the 
United Textile Workers to secure 
a 2914 per cent. increase in wages has 
been indefinitely postponed and the 
manufacturers now have under con- 
sideration the demand of the Textile 
Council for a 15 per cent. advance. 
lhe latter demand was forwarded to 
the Manufacturers’ Association late 
last week and was accompanied with 
a request for conference bearing upon 
the demand. The executive committee 
of the association answered by con- 
senting to meet the council in confer 
ence on Friday, Mar.23, and suggested 


Nat CILIZCNS 


River, Mass., March 22. 


interested in the welfare 
of the community as a whole be in- 
vited to attend the conference, said 
citizens to be named by the association 
and council together. 

The answer of the manufacturers 
was forwarded to Secretary Thomas 
Goodwin of the Council who replied in 
behalf of the Council that the manu- 
facturers’ letter would be brought to 
the attention of the full Council on 
Tuesday evening and such procedure 
was followed out. 

On Thursday the Textile Council 
accepted the suggestion of the manu 
facturers that citizens be invited to 
Friday’s conference, but with the 
proviso that the citizens were not to 
take part in the discussion. As this 
issue is going to press in advance of 
the conclusion of the conference it is 
not possible to give the results. 
They will be reported next week to- 
gether with succeeding developments 

The threat of a strike made by the 

T. W. did not occasion much worry 
on the part of the manufacturers 
from the fact that such threats have 
been made before and moreover it was 
believed that it was only a move on the 
part of the U. T. W. to secure recog- 
nition. Nevertheless what action 
would be taken on the part of Inter 
national Thomas  F. 
McMahon on his arrival in the city 
on Monday night was awaited with 
considerable interest. He came and 
attended a mass meeting of about 200 


President 


U. T. M. members but advised against 
iny drastic action for the present and 
only said that the representatives of 
the council were in colleague with the 
manufacturers and that he would 
show them that he could play the game 
is well as they. He did Say however 
that his members in this city were 
gaining in numbers and had the fol- 
lowing of 85 per cent. of the unorgan- 

‘d operatives so that he was in a 
position to stop the works at any time. 

Chere are some 25,000 textile opera- 
tives in the city of which the Textile 
Council controls about 12,000 with 
only about 1,500 of them affiliated with 
the U. T. W. The manufacturers 
have settled the matter of wage ad- 
justments amicably with the Textile 
Council for a number of years. 

The manufacturers 
the conference 


will 
prepared to 


enter 


argue 


that the mills cannot afford to grant 
any increase under the present con- 
ditions. They will endeavor to im- 
press upon the representatives of the 
operatives that they not only did not 
reduce wages when textile wages were 
reduced in other sections of New Eng- 
land last year but they kept their mills 
in operation during a long period at a 
loss and that very few of the plain 
goods mills that are obliged to buy 
spot cotton today are breaking more 
than even despite the advance in cloth 


prices 
pric 


Watching Fall River 


New Bedford to Take Lead from 
That City in Wage Matter 

New Beprorp, Mass., March 21.— 
labor leaders in New Bedford are 
quietly confident that the wage ques- 
tion that has been raised with Fall 
River as the testing ground will be 
brought to a satisfactory outcome 
without resort to strike methods by the 
mill operatives. No action is planned 
in this city pending the outcome of the 
situation in the bordering city, other 
than the pledging of the moral and 
financial support of the Textile Coun- 
cil and its affiliated locals to the Tex- 
tile Council of Fall River. The 
majority of the organized workers in 
hoth cities are affiliated with the 
\merican Federation of Textile 
Operatives, which is the organization 
with whom the manufacturers will 
deal in their overtures. 

Abraham Binns, secretary of the 
Weavers’ Union of New Bedford, and 
vice-president of the A. F. of T. O., 
declares that the wage question is not 
likely to be brought up in New Bed- 
ford in any controversial way until the 
issue has been decided in Fall River. 
He anticipates no trouble in the mat- 
ter, but an amicable agreement follow- 
ing the conference between represen- 
tatives of the manufacturers and the 
textile workets’ representatives, based 
on the true facts of the situation. 

“The movement in Fall River is 
really a movement by the American 
Federation of Textile Operatives, 
which organization has branches in 
many parts of New England,” said 
Mr. “The matter had to be 
brought to a head somewhere, and 
Fall River was decided upon as the 
testing ground Now that the de- 
cision has been made, the branches of 
the A. F.-of T. O. elsewhere will await 
the outcome in Fall River before a 
move is made in other cities, because 
we believe that the action in that city 
will be followed at once throughout 


- ~ ¢ ” 
sw EK nolan 
Ne \ England 


Opposes 48-Hour Bill 
Maine 


Manufacturers Point Out 
Danger of Legislation 

PorTLAND, Me., March 20.—Stating 
that the enactment of just such laws, 
which preclude the possibility of fair 


March 24, 192 


competition with the mills of 
South, is driving the textile industry 
out of the North, representatives 
the cotton mills of Maine strongly 
posed the bill providing for a 48-h 
week for women and children a: 
hearing before the Legislature 
mittee on labor. 

Philip Dana, president of the D 
Warp Mills, Westbrook, represen: 
the textile interests at the hearing, 
the committee that there is but a 
gle state in the United States ha 
large textile interests which ha 
similar law governing the we 
period of labor. He stated that th 
actment of such a law would resu!: 

a II per cent. curtailment in pr 
tion and that this would necessa: 
be followed with a proportionate 
in wages. He admitted ‘to member 
the committee that the mills of 
state are doing well under the existir 
conditions. 

Replying to a question from a m 
ber of the committee Mr. Dana said 
that his company has no mill in the 
South at the present time, but that the 
firm hoped to locate there. This ex- 
change followed the assertion by Mr. 
Dana that competition with the mills 
of the South had become a serious 
proposition to New England textile 
manufacturers. 

In telling the committee that 
would be difficult to find any country 
outside the United States which has 
an operating basis of a 48-hour week 
and that the attempt by the laborites 
of Germany and France to impose the 
eight hour day had resulted in indus- 
trial demoralization, Mr. Dana 
scored with the opponents of 
measure. 


the 


Returns to 54 Hours 
Exeter, N. H., March 
failure of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature to pass the 48-hour law re- 
sulted in an announcement from 
Treasurer Harvey Kent of the Exe- 
ter Mfg. Co. of a return to the 54- 
hour basis by the plant. The mill has 
been operating on a 48-hour basis 
since the close of the textile strike 
here last summer. In making his an- 
nouncement Treasurer Kent said that, 
had the Legislature passed the 48- 
hour act, he would have been willing 
to abide by it, but that present con- 
ditions forced him to return to longer 
hours. He stated that under the 48- 
hour operation the mill had been 
losing money. 


To Fight 44-Hour Bill 

It is reported that the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers will activ 
fight the 44-hour labor bill which has 
been reported by the Pennsylvania 
legislature and is now in committee. 


20.— ine 


ely 


Cannon to Supply Towels 

WasuincTon, D. C.—The Cannot 
Mills have been awarded contract by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accou 
Navy Department, for furnishing 
3,500 officers’ bath towels at $2,275, 
bids for which were opened of 
March 13. 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E, Carroll 
Douglas G. Woolf 


Clarence Hutton 
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We Believe 


in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





Wage Fact-Finding 


HE suggestion that the Fall River Tex- 
tile Council appoint a committee or 
commission to determine whether a 

wage advance is justified by manufacturing 
and labor conditions existing North and South 
is an excellent one. Labor union leaders, if 
not the officers themselves, must be well aware 

at southern mills already have a decided 
competitive advantage over Fall River mills on 
rint cloths and allied fabrics, and that a mod- 
erate advance in wages, unless tollowed imme- 
diately in the South, might prove a sufficient 
additional handicap to oblige every Fall River 
print cloth mill to shut down indefinitely. 


It can be confidently assumed that any fair- 
minded investigation of manufacturing condi- 
tions North and South would demonstrate that 
an advance in wages is not warranted by the 
present narrow margin, or lack of margin, be- 
tween market prices of cloths or yarns and 
that of cotton plus labor and overhead. Such 
an investigation would also demonstrate that it 
would be suicidal for northern mills to grant 
a wage advance before a similar advance had 
been made by southern mills. 


The textile labor leaders will also do well 
to make careful study of the cotton situation. 
With the outlook for the increased crop and 
lower prices next season it would be more 
profitable for many northern mills to shut 
down fer the balance of the cotton season and 
sell their raw material at present high prices. 
Out of consideration for their operatives and 
for the purpose of keeping their working or- 
ganizations intact they will struggle along on 
present narrow profits, if the latter can be re- 
tained, but well-informed labor leaders can 

ll understand that under such conditions a 
strike would be more welcome than a wage 
advance. 

lhe factors affecting New England cotton 

ill wages have not been altered by the pros- 
pective wage advance announced by the 
\merican Woolen Company, for woolen and 
vorsted mills that are well supplied with cheap 
raw material are in a much better position to 
grant a wage advance than are cotton mills. 
This is another phase of the wage situation, 
however, that might well be made the subject 
of investigation by the labor unions. The labor 
leaders may claim with some truth that an 
abnormal spread between cotton and wool mill 
wages cannot continue for a long period, and 
that it is an added argument for a general 
advance in textile wages, but a dispassionate 
study of the facts would demonstrate that there 
has seldom been a wider disparity between the 
Wage-paying ability of the two branches of 
he industry than at present, and that there 

) such uncertainty regarding the probable 
ture price of wool as there is of the future 
price of cotton, and, further, there is no such 
disparity in competitive conditions in the wool 
industry as exist in the cotton industry between 
North and the South. 


tre 


business, but certainly 


It is quite possible that if northern cotton 
mills were as well employed as those in the 
South the competition for labor might be so 
keen as to force the maintenance of the present 
parity between cotton and wool mill wages, but 
there is no real scarcity of textile labor in 
New England, and, furthermore, the great 
majority of cotton mill operatives are well sat- 
isfied with the present wage basis and are 
simply desirous of more full-time employment. 
The losses incurred in last year’s protracted 
strike are too fresh in their minds to make 
them fruitful soil for the machinations of 
radical labor leaders, and a majority of the 
more intelligent operatives are most likely to 
accept the advice of conservative leaders, par- 
ticularly if the latter can hold out reasonable 
promise of higher wages as soon as conditions 
warrant them. We believe that the majority 
of New England cotton manufacturers will be 
glad to offer this assurance, and that their an- 
swer to strike threats will be a flat refusal to 
grant a wage advance at the present time. 


x* * * 


High Cost of Business 
HE short and ugly word “ graft” has 
been mentioned since time immemorial 
in connection with the distribution of 
textiles. Doubtless the prevalence of the prac- 
tice has become less and less with the develop- 
ment of ethical principles in the trade, but no 
one contends that it has been entirely elimi- 
nated. Its character may have been altered 
and more care may be taken to keep matters 
of this kind under cover. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is like the poor—always with us. 

In the distributing end there are those who 
claim that a certain form of graft is increasing 
rather than otherwise. This has to do with 
competition to meet and favorably impress 
buyers, mostly for retail establishments. All 
sorts of methods are used to ingratiate the 
salesmen with the buyer, all of which must 
add to the cost of merchandise sold. Two il- 
lustrations have just come to hand which illus- 
trate this point. 

A woman buyer for a New England retail 
establishment, it is related, upon entering her 
room at the New York hotel where she had 
registered early in the day, was greeted with 
two huge bouquets, two theatre tickets and a 
quart bottle of Scotch whiskey. This same 
individual was called upon the ’phone at 7:30 
the next morning by a salesman who asked for 
the privilege of taking her to breakfast. De- 
ponent saveth not whether it was one of the 
same salesmen who had been instrumental in 
providing the above-mentioned gifts. A sales- 
man for a local house, selling to retail stores, 
stated recently that he had been the principal 
(had paid the check) in connection with five 
-eparate luncheons with five individual buyers 
on one and the same day. 

Perhaps this sort of thing mav he regarded 


< legitimate and as necessary in the conduct of 





additions to the sales- 


man’s expense account must be figured into 
the selling price of the merchandise. We are 
inclined to believe that the instances recorded 
are not isolated and they form more or less of 
a general practice. While they may apply 
more particularly to lines sold to the retail 
trade, nevertheless in our opinion they should 
be regarded as a factor in the mounting price 
of goods at wholesale and are worthy of con- 
sideration on the part of distributors. The 
possibility of eventual rebellion on the part of 
the consumer may be attributed in large meas- 
ure to the insistence of the retailer upon con- 
tinued large margins of profit, but it behooves 
the wholesaler to see that his skirts are clean 
and that he cannot be criticized for asking 
prices which eost of materials and labor do 
not justify. A buyers’ strike may occur if ad- 
vances at first hand are reflected in a relative 
increase at retail. All comparisons of retail 
conditions would seem to prove that moderate 
advances could be absorbed, but there is a limit 
beyond which the consumer will not go. What 
is this point? 
a 


Non-Comparable Statistics 


O many commendable improvements have 
been made in the grouping and classifica- 
tion of statistics of textile imports and ex- 

ports by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce that it is extremely disappointing to 
find, by reference to the October report of im- 
ports just received, that their chief value to 
manufacturers for reference has been largely 
destroyed by failure to retain quantity units 
that would make possible accurate comparisons 
with similar statistics of previous months and 
years. In such statistics correct groupings 
and classifications are important, but their 
chief value to manufacturers and merchants 
hes in their comparability, particularly by 
quantities, and the new statistical form is so 
defective in this respect that it almost looks as 
though Government statisticians had gone out 
of their way to render such comparisons 1m- 
possible. Import figures for wool manufac- 
tures are particularly defective, and their use- 
fulness has been decreased further by unfortu- 
nate classification changes. 

The only uniform unit of comparison that 
has been retained is that of value, and since im- 
port valuations are at time and place of ship- 
ment and foreign currencies have been subject 
to wide fluctuations for several years, it can 
be seen that such a basis of comparison is mis- 
leading to say the least. 

There appears to be nothing in the new tex- 
tile tariff schedules, or in the character of cus- 
toms records to render it impossible to con- 
tinue old quantity units even though new units 
should also be used; therefore, even though 
publication of import statistics should undergo 
another interminable delay it is best that this 
should be suffered, if necessary, rather than 
to have import statistics continued that are al- 
most valueless for comparative purposes. 
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Campaign Against Weevil 

WaSHINGTON, D. C.—A new and 
elaborate statistical study of the influ- 
ence of various factors in the control 
ot t cotton boll weevil is to be made 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Mobilization of the department’s full 
fi of statisticians and entomolo- 
gists is taking advance 
statisticians from the Bu- 
iu of Agricultural Economics hav- 
moved to the Tallulah, 
siana, station of the Bureau of 


place, an 
guard of 


alre idy 


ntomology 
‘\ 


to confer with entomol- 


Vext move wlll be an analysis 


ind ob 
Station 


thousands oi records 
itions at the Tallulah 


KNIT GOODS INVESTIGATIONS 

Reports are current that repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Justice have been making certain 
investigations in the local knit 
goods trade for the purpose of 
discovering whether there has been 
any collusion in the matter of ad- 
vancing prices on hosiery and also 
whether recent rulings on open 
prices have been violated by asso- 
ciations connected with the indus- 
try. This recent activity, it is 
thought, may be extended into 
other lines, possibly the next to 
attention being knitted 
underwear. 


receive 


made by entomologists covering the 
entire cotton belt over a number of 
years. Statistical methods of exam- 
ining the comparative effect of 
various control methods will then be 
worked out. A widespread inquiry 
will also be made next fall through 
the crop reporters of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as to the re- 
lation of various methods of control 
employed this year to the yield of 
cotton obtained. It is expected that 
these studies will develop important 
data that will permit the planning of 
a really effective offensive against 
the cotton pest. 


Wool Schedule Decision 

WasuHincton, D. C. Associate 
Judge Barber of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals has ren- 
dered a decision in case No. 2200 of E. 
Mittelstaedt, Inc., against the United 
States. Merchandise was assessed at 
35 per cent. as manufactures of wool 
is claimed by the importer to be prop- 
erly dutiable at 8 per cent. as wool 
or wool tops advanced in condition. 
The Board of General Appraisers 
overruled the protest of the importer 
and the decision of the board was 
affirmed by the court 


To Push Probe of Sisal 


WasHinctTon, D. C.—Louis Cros 
sett, of Chicago, has been put in 
charge of the sisal investigation of the 
Department of Commerce by Secre- 
tary Hoover. Mr. Crossett was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hoover in the Food 
Administration during the war and 
helped make an investigation of the 
sisal situation at that time. He also 
has been connected with the sisal 
trade for some years. 
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Tariff Rules for Carpet Wools 


Regulations Governing Importation Issued by Customs Service 
of Treasury Department 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

TT“HE Customs Service of the 

lreasury Department has just 
issued regulations governing the im- 
portation of wool under bond for use 
in the manufacture of carpets, rugs 
or other floor coverings. The regula- 
tions are as follows: 


nce with the provisions of Title 
11 arugraph 1101, of the Tariff 
1922, the ollowing regulations are 
promulgated governing tl importa- 
withdrawal from bonded warehouss 
ond without the payment of duty, or 
fund of duty, of wool (including wool 
in) of the class covered by the said 
ph for use in the manufacture of 
rugs or other floor coverings 
Entry The consumption entry or 
vithdrawal shall have endorsed 
following notation ‘Above mer- 
ntered (or withdrawn) under bond 
manufacture of carpets, rugs 
or coverings under the provisions 
Schedule ll, Paragraph 11901, 
of 1922,’’ which endorsement shall 
the party giving the bond 


wool may be entered for warehous 
ind there remain under the ordinary ware- 
house bond until withdrawn for use in the 
manufacture of floor coverings or otherwise 
disposed of in accordance with law 


When wool of the above class has been 
vithdrawn under bond from warehouse and 
ielivered for use in the manufacture of floor 
overings, it shall not be returned to the 
vonded warehouse and again become entitled 
to this privilege 


Sec. 2 Individual Entry Bond—Penalty— 
Form At the time of making entry for 
consumption or withdrawal from warehouse 
of the wool for use in the manufacture of 
floor coverings, there shall be filed a bond, 
with satisfactory surety, similar to customs 
form No. 7561, conditioned as follows 


‘Now, therefore, the condition of this 
obligation is such that if the said principal 
shall deliver to the collector of customs at 
said port the evidence required by law and 
regulations within the time and in the form 
prescribed that the articles have been actu- 
ally used in the manner and for the purposes 
entitling them to such remission or refund 
of duty; or that the said articles or the 
products thereof have been delivered to a 
bonded dealer or manufacturer who has 
accepted responsibility under his bond for 
producing such evidence; or in default there- 
of if the obligors shall pay the duties which 
may be assessed upon the said articles, 
together with any additional duties or ex- 
actions authorized by law, then this obliga- 
tion shall be void; otherwise it shall remain 
in full force and effect.” 


The penalty of the bond shall be in a sum 
equal to double the duty provided by para- 
graph 1101 plus 20 cents per pound for each 
pound of wool covered by the bond. 


rhis bond, or in lieu thereof a term bond, 
as provided in section 3 hereof, shall be 
given by each and every dealer or manu- 
facturer (including the manufacturer of floor 
coverings) through whose hands the wool 
bonded as above, passes, until it is manu- 
factured into floor coverings 


Sec. 3. Term Bond.—In lieu of the indi- 
vidual bond provided by the preceding sec- 
tion, a term bond may be filed with sureties 
satisfactory to the collector of customs and 
in a penal sum satisfactory to the collector 


Sec. 4 Refund of Duty Imported wool 
of the class covered by paragraph 1101, upon 
which the duty has been paid while in 
bonded warehouss may be withdrawn in 
accordance with the provisions of these 
regulations, and upon the production of the 
proof hereinafter required, the duty paid 
may be refunded 


Imported wool upon which the duty has 
been paid under a consumption entry and 
which is unconditionally released from cus- 
toms custody shall not be entitled to the 
privilege of being entered under bond under 
the provisions of paragraph 1101 and such 
duty shall not be refunded 

Sec 5 Records of Manufacture.—Each 
lot of wool released under bond shall be 
marked or stored in such a manner as to 
identify it with the import entry so long as 
it remains in the original bales, or in the 
bales or packages in which it is withdrawn 
from a manipulating warehouse under the 
prov ons of section 562 of the Tariff Act 
of 19 

Pulling, Washing, Sorting, Scouring and 
Carbonizing.—In the preliminary processes 
of pulling, washing, sorting, scouring and 
carbonizing, the wool may be processed in 
separate lots, in which case the records shall 
show the quantity and identity of the im- 
ported wool used, and the quantity of clean 
wool obtained, and if sorted, the quantity 
of each sort Two or more import lots or 
parts thereof may be combined into one or 
more manufacturing or sorting lots to be 
thereafter identified by lot numbers or sym- 
bols, and the records shall show the quantity 


f wool from each import lot used in making 
ip the manufacturing or sorting lot The 
entire product of a period of manufacture 
may be designated as a manufacturing lot. 


Yarn Spinning.—The carpet yarn spinner 
iy trace the wool while in his possession 
means of individual manufacturing lots 
periods of manufacture. In either cas 
h records shall show the quantity of wool 
received by him, identifying it by import 
ts, if received in the condition as imported, 
by manufacturing lots if received from a 
or manufacturer. His records shall also 
»w the quantity of wool from each lot 
d in making up the manufacturing lot of 
rn, or during the period of manufacture, 
the case may be, the quantity of each 
nd or number of yarn obtained, the quan- 
of noils obtained and the disposition 
of, together with the quantity of each 

id of waste 


When the wool has been manufactured 
to yarn suitable for use only in the manu- 

ture of carpets, rugs or other floor cover- 
ings, and has been delivered to a bonded 
manufacturer of floor coverings, it shall be 
onsidered as used in the manufacture of 
floor coverings for the purpose of crediting 
the bond 


Carpet Manufacture.—If the carpet manu- 
facturer spins his own yarns he will proceed 
is provided in the preceding paragraphs of 
this section. Yarns, whether spun by the 
carpet manufacturer or otherwise obtained, 
shall be identified by manufacturing lots. 
The records of the carpet manufacturer shall 
show the quantities of each lot of yarn with- 
drawn from stock, and the period of manu- 
facture during which it is used Each 
manufacturer of floor coverings shall keep 
permanent records of the quantity of each 
kind and size of floor coverings manufac- 
tured, the period of manufacture thereof, 
the quantities sold, the quantities of each 
kind of waste, and the names and addresses 
of the purchasers of the floor coverings. 


In addition to the above the records of 
each puller, cleaner, sorter, spinner, dyer or 
manufacturer shall show from whom the 
material manipulated by him was received 
ind to whom the finished product was trans- 
ferred 


Abstracts.—Upon the completion of each 
lot or each period of manufacture, as the 
case may be, the puller, cleaner, sorter, 
spinner, dyer or manufacturer involved shall 
file with the collector of customs where his 
bond is deposited an abstract from his rec- 
ords showing the receipt and disposition of 
the wool or products thereof in the manner 
indicated above. The carpet manufacturer 
may omit from his abstract the names and 
addresses of his customers. 


Each such abstract shall bear the follow- 
ing affidavit, signed by a responsible officer 
or member of the firm: “TI, . 
do hereby solemnly swear (affirm) that this’ 
document is a true and correct copy of our 
records of manufacture of the articles 
covered thereby; that the articles were 
manufactured from the materials and in the 
manner referred to therein; that they have 
been disposed of as indicated therein; and 
that the originals of these records, together 
with our factory, will at all reasonable times 
be open for inspection by proper officers of 
the government.” 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
: 


Notary Public or Deputy Collector of 
Customs. 


If deemed necessary collectors of customs 
will refer such abstracts to the _ special 
agents for verification. 


If the wool or wool products are not 
manipulated or manufactured while in the 
possession of any bonded dealer or manu- 
facturer, an abstract will not be required, 
but the transfer of the same to another 
bonded dealer or manufacturer shall be made 
on transfer certificates provided for in the 
following section 

: Transfer Certificates. — Wool, 
pulled wool and partly manufactured wool, 
including noils, may be transferred by one 
bonded dealer, puller or manufacturer to 
another bonded dealer or manufacturer, 
whereupon the transferrer may be relieved 
of liability under his bond on account of the 
wool transferred, upon the filing of a trans- 
fer certificate similar to the certificate of 
delivery used in drawback cases, containing 
an indorsement signed by the transferree 
igreeing to accept responsibility under his 
ond for the use of the material transferred 

the manufacture of floor coverings 

Sec. 7 Charges Against Bonds and Can- 
cellation Thereof.—Upon the withdrawal of 
raw wool it shall be charged against the 
bond of the party withdrawing the same, 
and upon the production of the proof pro- 
vided for above that the wool has been 
finally accounted for in yarn, or upon the 
production of a transfer certificate as pro- 
vided in the preceding section, proper credit 
on the bond shall be given. When a transfer 
certificate is filed the wool covered thereby 
shall be charged against the bond of the 
party to whom it is transferred. If the 
latter’s bond is on file at a different port, the 


Sec 6 


} 
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certificate shall be forwarded by the co 
lector to the port where such bond is filed 
after crediting the bond of the transferror 

In crediting bonds with the quantity of 
imported wool used, all wastes, except nolils 
whether valuable or not, shall be considered 
as having been used in the manufacture of 
floor coverings and due allowance shall b 
made therefor Credit for the noils sha! 
not be made unless shown to have been use 
in the manufacture of floor coverings It 
not so used, Guty shall be assessed thereor 
on the following basis: The regular dut 
assessable on the -wool in its condition 
imported shall be distributed to the toy; 
and noils according to their average relati 
values during the period of manufacture 
which produced The amount of duty di 
tributed to the noils divided by the numbs 
of pounds of noils produced will give t} 
rate of duty per pound to be applied to tl 
noils not used in the manufacture of flo 
coverings Inasmuch as noils are an ur 
avoidable by-product in the manufacture 
worsted yarn, any noils on which duty ha 
been paid on the basis above outlined ma 
be used for purposes other than the mar 
facture of floor coverings without the asses 
ment of the additional duty of 20 cents p 
pound provided by paragraph 1101 N 
so obtained may also be exported und 
customs supervision and when so exporte 
proper credit shall be given therefor on t} 
manufacturer's bond. 

Sec. 8 Assessment of Duty on Wool N 
Used.—If proper proof is not furnished wit! 
in three years from the date of entry 
withdrawal from warehouse that all of tt 
wool entered or withdrawn under bond wa 
used during such period in the manufactur 
of floor coverings in accordance with the 
regulations, the regular duty shall be as 
sessed on the portion not used. 

If any wool entered or withdrawn und 
the provisions of paragraph 1101 and thes 
regulations is used in the manufacture 
articles other than floor coverings, ther 
shall be assessed and collected, in additi 
to the regular duties on such wool, 20 cent 
per pound; provided that no such addition 
duty shall be assessed on noils. 

(Signed) McKENZIE MOSS, 
Assistant Secretary 


Tariff Data on Knit Goods 


Commission Orders Investigation 
Under Flexible Provision 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States Tariff Commission has an- 
nounced that investigations have been 
ordered on cotton warp knit fabric, 
Par. 914 of the present tariff law; 
cotton gloves made of warp knit fab- 
ric, Par. 915 and 1430, and cotton ho- 
siery for infants, Par. 916. In con- 
nection with the beginning of these 
investigations, the Tariff Commission 
has issued the following announce 
ment: 

“Since the enactment of the tariff 
law on Sept. 21 last, the United States 
Tariff Commission has received up- 
wards of 140 applications for relief 
under the so-called “ flexible” pro- 
visions of that Act. All applications 
have been carefully considered by the 
Commission. Some of the applica- 
tions reveal the fact that there was 
some apprehension as to the pur- 
pose of the act aud as to the powers 
conferred upon the President and the 
Tariff Commission. 

“In other cases the relief sough 
came clearly under the jurisdiction of 
the Treasury Department in the ad 
ministration of the customs laws and 
not under that of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Other applications asked for 
things which the Commission was 
powerless to consider, for example, 
the changing of an article from the 
dutiable list to the free list or from 
the free list to the dutiable list. And 
in still other cases, upon preliminary 
inquiry, it was found to be impract! 
cable at the present time to secure 
data upon which a recommendation 
could be made to the President. In 
a number of other cases preliminar) 
inquiries are. still 
for the 


} 


being conducted 
purpose of ascertaining 
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whether investigations are warranted 

by the law and the public interest. 
The Commission has, however, 

proceeded so f announce, 


tar as to 
m its offices in Washington, that it 
ordered investigations on a num- 

of articles affected by the Tariff 
\ct of 1922, concerning which appli- 
have made. These in- 
stigations will be conducted under 
provisions of Sec. 315 of Title III 

i the Act and are designed to aid the 
esident in the power 
given him to modify any particular 
existing rate of duty where the find- 
es with to the differences 
tween foreign and domestic costs 
production warrant it. In each 
the authority of the President is 
predicated upon the finding, after an 
investigation by the United States 
iriff Commission, that the rate of 
lutv upon a particular article as fixed 
the law does not equalize the cost 

1§ production of competing articles 
produced in the United States and in 
countries. The purpose of 
he Tariff Commission in the investi- 
gations now ordered will be to deter- 
mine whether any difference 
exists in the case of the articles in 
precisely what 


cations been 


exercising 


respect 


foreign 


such 
question and, if so, 
it 1S. 
‘Some of the investigations or- 
red are based upon applications for 
increases and others upon applications 
ior decreases in the present rates of 
luty. But a finding either way can be 
made upon any application, as the 
facts developed may warrant. 
“Under the Commission’s rules of 
procedure formal notice of investiga- 
tion into each article will be published 
il opportunity afforded to all per- 
sons interested to appear, present evi- 
lence, and be heard in person or by a 
representative. Applications relative 
to other articles are still pending be- 
the Commission and will be 
icted upon in due order.” 


lore 


For Uniformity in Hours 


Overseers Association Urges Na- 
tional Legislation on Matter 
‘he National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers has 
nt the following letter to all United 
States Senators and Representatives: 
‘At a convention of National Asso- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Over- 
rs recently held at Boston, it was 
nimously resolved ‘That there is 
ssing and urgent need of National 
slation to establish greater uni 
rmity in the hours of labor in the 


tile industries of the United 


We respectfully request that you 
this matter which spells so much 
human welfare and for stability 
ndustry your very earnest con- 
ration.” 


(. T. W. Move to Gastonia 


[ARLOTTE, N. C.—The United 
‘tile Workers of America have 
ed southern headquarters from 


rlotte to Gastonia, according to 
uncement made last Saturday. 
rry Eataugh and Miss Mary Kelli- 
will be in charge of the office. 
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Novel Method of Boll Weevil Control 


The Manse, Queen Street, South- 
minster, Essex, England. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor-LD: 

The enclosed cutting is from the 
English Daily News of March 1, and 
as I see your well-known paper men- 
tioned, I send it to 
what I wish to say: 

“ Weather Killing Boll Weevil” 

* According to the TEXTILE WorLp 
of New York it is 20 years since the 
American belt blessed 
with such low and widespread tem- 
peratures as have prevailed this year. 
It should prove more effective in de 
stroying hibernating boll weevils than 
any other known method and if, it is 
urged, it were followed up through- 
out the cotton belt by a thorough 
burning of all cotton stalks the boll 
weevil menace would be reduced to a 
minimum.” 

In 1922 several accounts appeared 
in our papers as to the serious loss 
caused by the cotton boll weevil, and 
the apparent futility of the means 
being used to destroy the pest. 

Just at the same time I had read an 
account of how the plague of locusts 
in the State of Minnesota 
stroyed in 1877. 


you to endorse 


cotton Was 


was de- 

It stated that, urged by the various 
religious bodies, Governor J. S. Pills- 
bury appointed a day for fasting and 
prayer on April 26. 

This was duly observed. The re- 
sult was that on the following day 
the weather was almost summer-like, 
and this continued for a few days. 
This brought out the young locusts in 
countless swarms. Then followed a 
sharp frost and the ground was 
covered with dead locusts and larvae. 
The plague was over. I felt unac- 
countably compelled to interest myself 
in this matter of the cotton boll wee- 
vil and felt that God was laying it 
upon my conscience to write to your 
President and urge him to do the 
same. I wrote but received no reply, 
and concluded that my suggestion was 
put down as that of a fanatic. 

But, sir, human agency is unavail- 
ing in cases of visitations such as this, 
and at the risk of being ridiculed I 
ask you to invite the churches of all 
denominations to unite for the pur- 
pose of prayer to Almighty God for 
the destruction of this pest. I am 
certain that if this is done as it was 
in the case of Minnesota, the same re- 
sult will follow. 













R. I., April 24-26, 1923. 


ing 





I have prayed that the threatened 
peril may be averted, and believe 
that the unusually low temperature 
mentioned in the cutting is an indica 
tion of the way, and the only way, in 
which the danger is to be met—seek- 
ing the intervention of Almighty God 

From a lover of America. 

Yours truly, 
(Rev.) H. G. NicHotson. 


Note——Far be it from us to ridicule 
a suggestion so sincerely and trust 
fully given. Copies of Rev. Mr. 
Nicholson’s letter are being for 


warded to J. Skottowe Wannamaker, 
president of the American Cotton As- 
sociation, which has instituted a cam- 
paign for the control of the boll wee- 
vil, and to Dr. Miller Reese Hutchi- 
son, president of the National Cam- 
paign for Boll Weevil Control, with 
the suggestion that they bury the 
hatchet and jointly appoint a day of 
prayer and work for the destruction 
of the pest. If freezing is to be the 
medium of destruction then it would 
be the height of wisdom to delay the 
experiment until next but 
there can be no harm in joint prayer 
now for an adequate supply of cheap 
calcium arsenate. Undoubtedly Rev. 
Mr. Nicholson that “ God 
helps them who help themselves ” and 
would not have us relax frail human 
effort to control the pest, so let such 
efforts be accentuated. Dedicate the 
day of »rayer prior to or during the 
planting season to the cleaning up and 
burning of all trash in and near the 
cotton fields. Celebrate the winter 
day of prayer similarly, and then, 
even though the downpouring of cal 
cium arsenate and freezing tempera- 
tures may be disappointing, the an- 
swer to such practical religious ob 
servances will be all that could be 
hoped. We honestly believe that th 
psychological effect of co-operative 
prayer and work throughout the cot 
belt would be a little 
miraculous.—EDITOR 


winter, 


believes 


ton short of 


Postpone Spinners’ Meeting 


On account of the fact that March 
30 is Good Friday, Carl R. Harris, 
chairman of Spinners Division, 


has 


\pril 


Southern Textile Association, 
changed the meeting to Friday, 


6, at Spartanburg, S. C 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
| Knitting Arts Exhibition, Annual Exhibit, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, April 2-6, 1923. 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, April 3-4, 1923. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting 
and Spring Convention, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 


Associated Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meet- 
g, Atlantic City, N. J., May 14-15, 1923. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, 

Richmond, Va., May 16 and 17, 1923. 
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Mr. Zens in Chattanooga 
Becomes Gen. Mer. of United, but 
Continues with Milwaukee Mills 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 22 
(Special to Textire Wori_p)—Joseph 
H. Zens, president of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Hosiery Mills and president 
of the National Hos- 
and Manufacturers 
has become associated financially and 
actively with the United Hosiery 
Mills Corporation of this city as gen- 


Association of 


ery Underwear 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLEN SALES 

While more or has been 
published with regard to the vol- 
lume of business done by Depart- 
ment 4 of the American Woolen 
which involves transactions 
in women’s wear fabrics, little pub- 
licity has been given to the large 
demand for men’s wear fancy wool 
goods. While the actual 


less 


Co., 


figures 


are not available, it is reported in 
the market that the aggregate sales 
in Department 3 of the American 
are well over 500,000 pieces since 
lines were opened for the current 


season. If these reports are true 
it probably means a larger total 
for a single department than has 
ever been recorded since the in- 
ception of the company. 





eral manager, according to Frank H. 
Miller, president of the United. 

Mr. Zens is now located here and 
will move his family to Chattanooga 
in the near future. He will continue 
as president of the Milwaukee mills. 
Mr. Miller says that this move in 
way involves consolidation of the 
two organizations, but that the United 
in securing the services of Mr. Zens 
has paved the way for the advance- 
ment of the company’s interests. Mr. 
Miller was emphatic on the point that 
no combination with any plant out- 
side the South will be considered. 

In this connection it may be said 
that in the recent acquisition of the 
interests of G. H. Miller in the United 
Hosiery Mills by Frank Miller no 
outside interests were involved and 
the latter is in complete control of 
the company. 


no 





Botany Not to Be Sold 


It was announced at the annual 
meeting of the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., held Tuesday of this 
week, that reports to the effect that 
those mills were to be sold by the 
Government were erroneous. Colonel 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property 
Custodian, stated that there is no plan 
to sell the Botany now. Officers of 
the mills were re-elected and the only 
changes in the board of directors is 
the substitution of former Congress 
man O. R. Luhring of Indiana, and 
State Senator William B. Mackay of 
Hackensack, N. J., for H. P. Jones 
of Philadelphia and John .\. Mets of 
lrenton, and the addition of lohn A. 
Lawrence of Newark. 


Marseilles Wool Trac 

Durine the year 1922 there wer: 
imported into Marseilles 63.433 bal 
of wool, the greater proportion 
which came from Algeria and to 


( tern countries. 
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Cotton Status Analyzed 
An Acute Situation Forecast, by 
Yarn House, Based on Past 


17 
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then add 200,000 bales to this 


otal, and so-called city crop of 150, 
000 bales, making a total supply of 
6,586,000 bales. If American 
sumption runs the same from Feb. 1 
to July 31 as it has the past six 


months, you may deduct from this 


con- 


3,272,000 bales, leaving a supply for 
export of 3,314,000 bales. Should 
exports go out at the same basis they 
did last year for the six months, Feb. 
1 to July 31, 1923, you may deduct 
2,665,000 bales more, leaving a carry 
over on July 31, 1923, of 649,000 
bales as a total supply of cotton on 
July 31, 1923. 
“This carry-over compares with the 
following in previous years: 
Bales 


BOR .+s0% 4,286,000 


‘arry-over July 31 

‘arry-over July 31, 1920 63,000 
1 
1 





1921 34,000 
‘arry-over July < 2,831,000 


*rospective 


1922... 
carry-over July 31, 
BOBS. vcr -- 649,000 


‘As you know, normally the Ameri- 
can mills alone hold around 1,250,000 


( 
( 
Carry-over July 31, 
< 
I 


bales of cotton at the end of the sea 
son, while there will be left on July 
31, 1923, on the above basis, 649,000 
bales to supply all spinners and take 
care of exports for the month of 
August and the greater part of Sep 
tember, as very little new crop cotton 
can come in in these two months. In 
other words, you have 649,000 bales 
on July 31, 1923, to take care of what 
will be required during August and 
that part of September be fore the 
new crop cotton moves. 

“Each of you can size this up as 
you think best, as to whether or not 
30c. a pound for cotton discounts any 
situation as acute as this on July 31. 

“Undoubtedly, consumption, export 
and even import may vary more or 
less from the amounts we have given 
above, but we do not see how it 1s 
possible for them to vary enough to 
reduce the acuteness of this situa- 
tion. Personally, I don’t believe that 
30c. a pound anywhere nearly dis 
counts any situation as acute as this.” 


Export Trade Increase 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—February ex- 


ports were valued at $310,000,000, as 
compared 


with $250,610,841 as the 
value of the exports for February, 
Jg22, according to figures just an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. For the eight months ending 
February, 1923, the value of the ex- 
ports is given at $2,657,064,475, as 
compared with $2,480,021,516 for the 


same eight months ending Feb., 1922. 
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New England's Textile Problem’ 





Should Meet Southern Competition by Increasing Plant Invest- 
ment, Thus Reducing Labor Costs 


By Kenneth Moller** 


= are New England cotton 


mills worried about southern 
competition? Because southern mills 
ve increased 250 per cent. sinc¢ 


1900, while New England mills have 
increased 30 per cent during the same 
period. Why has 7o per cent. of the 
spinning equipment installed in the 
last twenty years gone into the 
Southr For just one Cotton 
goods can be manufactured today to 
better advantage in the South than 
they can in the North, 

Just as long as this condition con- 


reason: 


tinues to exist, capital for expansion 
will pass to the South and New Eng- 
land will stand still or go backward 
in its pioneer industry. 

The South’s Advantages 

Why can cotton goods be made to 
better advantage in the South than in 
the North? For the following rea- 
sons: Lower cost of production; 
better labor conditions; lower cost of 
raw material; better freight rates; 
better labor legislation. In looking 
over this list we note that the last 
four are really all incorporated in the 
first one. 

It is safe to say that the reason for 
the success of the South in cotton 
manufacturing is due to lower cost 
of production of the finished article. 

Now the cost of any commodity is 
made up of four items: Raw material 
cost; labor cost; general overhead; 
fixed charges. 

Unless New England can get on a 
parity with the South on these items 
they might just as well say goodbye 
to any further expansion of the in- 
dustry and have a very real cause for 
worry in what is going to happen to 
the industry which we already have. 
Production Cost the Real Problem 

From the above, it can be seen that 
New England’s real problem today 1s 
With this prob- 
lem solved, they need have little to 
worry them in connection with south- 
ern competition. It is probably safe 
to say that in a Massachusetts mill 
today, a certain class of staple cotton 


cost of production. 


goods would cost as féllows: 


Pn. uaa be eee 17.0¢ per lb. 
Supplies and power....  3.7¢ per lb. 
Expenses, taxes, etc... .. 5.le per Ib. 
Cotton and waste...... 34.5¢ per lb. 


Dee rd oc enennas 60.3 per lb. 
The same goods in a properly lo- 
cated mill in the South would cost as 
follows: 


DR chee reese eens 10.5¢ per lb. 
Supplies and power.... 4.0e per lb. 
Expenses, taxes, etc..... 4.2¢ per lb. 
Cotton and waste...... 34.0¢ per tb. 
WEES ce xesens ectees 52.7¢ per lb. 
\ difference of 7.6c. per pound, 
or 14 per cent. 
As the cotton industry of the 


United States only turns over its cap- 








. 
* Address at conference of Lockwood 
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ton, Feb. 28 to March 
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ital once a year, this difference in 
cost alone means 14 per cent. profit 
on the invested capital. A mill of this 
nature in Massachusetts will produce 
roughly 50 pounds per spindle per 
year. This difference, therefore, 
would amount to $3.80 per spindle 
per year. New England mills have 
the very great advantage of low in- 
vested capital. The average in Fall 
River is about $10 per spindle; there- 
fore, the difference between northern 
and southern costs alone would pay 
38 per cent. on the invested capital. 

Southern mills have a high invested 
capital, yet on the above basis, if their 
capital was $20 per spindle, they 
could sell at New England costs and 
still make 16 per cent. 

The Cotton Problem 

How are northern mills going to 
get down to southern costs? First, 
take raw materials. The figures above 
show a difference of about a half cent 
per pound in the cost of cotton in 
goods. This difference is made up in 
several ways. A great many southern 
cotton mills are able to buy local cot- 
ton direct from the farmers in gin 
pressed bales. This eliminates all 
concentration charges, sampling 
charges, compress charges, commis- 
sions and freights. This may amount 
to as much as $10 per bale or 2c. per 
pound. As every pound of finished 
goods requires about 1.15 pounds of 
cotton, this item may rise to 2.3c. per 
pound of finished goods. Of course 
it does not work out that all cotton 
mills can purchase on this basis. 
Many buy the same way New Eng- 
land does. Then the only difference 
is in freight rates and this is reduced 
to less than “%c. per pound. 

Probably the difference in cost of 
raw material is not anywhere near as 
important as it has been considered 
and is a factor growing less and less 
in importance as the western and for- 
eign fields are’ being developed. 

What difference does exist must be 
made up by keen buying and a perpet- 
ual fight to reduce freight rates to 
New England. This latter is a very 
vital factor for New England in its 
fight to maintain its industrial place. 

It is also possible that developments 
may be arrived at which will let 
northern mills use lower grade cotton 
or waste in our manufacturing and 
thus lower the cost of production, but 
this would be of little advantage to 
New England as the South is quick to 
take up any new methods or devices, 
and the relative cost of raw materials 
in the finished product would remain 
about the same. 

Probably the only thing New Eng- 
land can do along these lines is to 
fight for lower freight rates and use 
its trading instinct and knowledge of 
markets to buy its raw material on 
the best possible basis. 

An Analysis of Overhead 
lhe next item to consider, although 


c 
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it is not really the second item, is t 
of general overhead. This is made 
of interest on the investment, taxe: 
insurance, depreciation, suppl 
power, repairs and general office 
administrative expense. 

Surely New England has absolut 
nothing to worry about on most 
these items. As a matter of fact 
day, with the exception of taxes, t 
are one of New England’s chief as 
in cotton manufacturing. Let us | 
at them separately. 

Interest on the investment. Ti¢ 
average investment in New Engl 
mills is probably not over $10 
spindle. It might be more proper 
say the average capital of New En 
land mills is not over $10 per spind 

The average capital of southern 
mills is nearer $20 per spindle. The 
reason for this is that the New Eng- 
land industry is so old it has grown 
out of profits. A group of men 
started a 25,000 spindle mill; it cost 
$500,000. They prospered and after 
a period of years were able to add 
25,000 spindles more at $20 per spin- 
dle and now have a 50,000-spindle 
mill with a capital of $500,000. 

The result is that the northern mil] 
only has to earn 80 cents per spindle 
to pay 8 per cent., while the southern 
mill must earn $1.60 in the same 
period. This is a real asset for the 
North. 

Insurance is the same in the North 
as the South in parallel cases. But 
inasmuch as the southern mills in 
nearly all cases have large villages 
the total insurance is apt to be higher. 
Another asset for the northern fixe 
charges. 

Power charges in some cases in the 
North are very much lower than i 
the South; probably in most cases 
they are about the same. 

Repairs and supplies probably can 
be obtained to better advantage in the 
North than in the South. 

Certainly there is no reason why) 
general office and administrative ex- 
pense should be any greater in N¢ 
England. 

The Disparity in Taxes 

This leaves the single item of taxes, 
and here there is a great disparity 
Mills in the State of Massachusetts 
must earn over 6oc. per spindle per 
year to pay taxes. We can point at 
any number of cases where mills 10 
the North are paying taxes twice as 
high as southern mills. This is a 
handicap to northern mills which cer- 
tainly can and should be remedied. 

The cotton industry in New Eng- 
land is so vitally important to all that 
instead of aggravating a_ positio! 
which at present is almost intolerable. 
every citizen should put his shoulder 
to the wheel to see that this industry 
receives all the help it is possible t 
give it. Instead of that, at the pres- 
ent time, there is no question that the 
taxes imposed on New England mills 
is a strong contributing factor 
their present plight and northern cit- 
izens by their action in this respect 
are playing directly into the hands of 
the South. The New England cotton 
industry needs assistance from the 
States just as surely as the merch: 
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,arine needs federal assistance. This 
one way in which New England 
certainly can help to stem the tide of 
their waning industrial supremacy. 


Comparative Labor Costs 

The last item is the labor cost of 
manufacturing cotton goods in the 
North and South. Without doubt, 
this has been the biggest factor in 
driving the industry out of New Eng: 
land and in developing the South. 

Labor cost is made up of several 

ctors: The hourly wage paid the 
operative; the production per head 
per hour; the losses caused by labor 
disturbances; the working hours; the 
labor supply. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
oday the South enjoys a tremendous 
advantage over the North in every 
one of these elements. Let us look at 
each one separately and see how New 
England can face the situation and 
compete with the South as far as 
labor costs go. 

\s we have shown, the cost of a 
pound of cotton goods in the North is 
made up about as follows: 


Raw WANES o2kns dossiers ce 57% 
NAY oon. wa dio ede walene ae eeeee 28% 
General and overhead...... .- 15% 


There are three ways of reducing 
costs: Reduced wages; in- 

hours; less operatives per 
pound of goods. The first two of 
these are obvious ways for reducing 
labor costs but are very much less 
desirable than the third. In the 


labor 


: 
creased 


South: 
| a re 64% 
EE NS ee 20% 
General and overhead..... a 16% 


Dear Cotton Narrows the Margin 

We have shown that New England 
does not need to worry so very much 
as far as raw material is concerned 
and that if their taxes are corrected 
they can compete on general expense. 
It must also be obvious that in order 
to compete labor must not only be as 
low as possible, but must be as small 
. proportion of the total cost as pos- 
sible. 

lhere are three ways of doing this. 
First, by having as high a raw ma- 
terial cost as possible. With cotton 
at 50c. per pound in the cloth and la- 
bor and overhead as they are today 
the North and South would be only 7 
per cent. apart instead of Io per cent. 
Therefore, a high cotton market 
should help New England. Second, 
by having as low labor cost as pos- 
sible. Third, by both. 

In other words, let New England 
apply all the wits they have in man- 
agement, by legislation and by inven- 
tion, to making the labor costs low 
nd don’t worry if the material costs 
are high. 

Of course the South will benefit by 
northern low labor costs as_ they 
lopt their methods, but the labor per 
ind in ratio to cost of raw material 

benefit the North and bring the 

districts nearer together in the 
t of the finished product. 

Nobody can doubt that it is possi- 

for cotton manufacturers assisted 
inventive genius materially to re- 

the cost of producing a pound of 

n goods, 


} 
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Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. The North certainly has the 
necessity today; now let us have a lit- 
tle invention. The inventive brains of 
the country apparently are so busy on 
radio, submarines, automobiles and 
flying machines that they have neg- 
lected one of the most 
imaginable—the 
ing industry. 

Must Increase Labor Efficiency 

The moral that I am trying to point 
out is that New England must do 
away with every single extra opera 
tive in its mills today, not only to re 
duce the direct cost of goods but in 
order to reduce competition in labor. 
I have heard it said a cotton mill 
could be run on 30 per cent. less help 
if everybody worked as steadily as a 
spooler hand. Cotton mill help does 
not work steadily. Their jobs can be 
studied so that they will and a great 
reduction in number of hands will 
ensue. 


rartile j 
fertile fields 


cotton manutactur- 


One large New Engl 
of the most 
1,500 hands to get out a certain prod- 
uct. It became necessary to entirely 
rebuild the mill. 


and mill, one 
successful, employed 


Today they are get- 
ting exactly the same product with 
1,200 operatives. 


Another company owns a mill 


the South, an old one, a1 


id also oper- 
ates new mill in the North. The 
pounds per week are the same in both 
places, and the clot S 1a¢ ic ( 
northe nd mode I m S 
soo hands, the s € n T,050 

nds 

Northern plant investments are low 
nd labor costs art g 
plant investments are high, labor 


costs are low. 


afford to 


New England can 
increase its plant invest- 
ment in order to reduce its labor costs 
and this should be the 
New England mills 
ern competition. 


method of 


meeting south- 


New Jacquard Knitting Machine 





Great Possibilities Expected for Perfected Circular Machine 
With Jacquard Attachments 


IRCULAR knitting machines 

with jacquard attachments, in- 
volving revolutionary possibilities in 
the knitting machine and knit goods 
industries, are attracting considerable 
attention in the knit goods trade. 
Their product, most artistic knitted 
fabrics in a wide variety of jacquard 
patterns in silk, artificial silk, worsted 
and wool, have already met with a 
successful reception in the New York 


markets. Big possibilities are claimed 
for the machines. 

Seven Years of Experimenting 

\bout seven years ago two young 
men, Alfred Adler and Harry Albert- 
man, with some knitting experience 
and a good deal of vision, started 
experimenting on the building of a 
jacquard-attached circular machine. 
Roughly a year and a half ago the 
first commercial product from their 


. 
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‘ 
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Typical Constructions of Fabrics Knitted on Circular Jacquard Machines 
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models was produced in a small way, 


and in the last six or seven months 


production in good 
been realized. 


quantities has 


Fifty Machines Now Operating 
The Vary-Knit Co., Union Hill 


+9 


N. J., is today operating 50 of these 


specially built machines, turning out 


product of approximately $100, 
month. The machines are not 
classed as in the preliminary or 
xperimental stages; they 1 reg 
erati day ina C 
1e knitters employed on them have 
been specially trained, and 
fact, inexperienced operatives 


stances. 

E. Nufer is treasurer of the Var 
Knit Co., and he, with his partner 
I. Rogosin, controls the new machine. 
he same interests operate the Art- 
silk Knitting Mills and the Atlas Knit- 
ting Mills of West New York, N. 
the Crystal Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and the Knitted Textiles Corp., 
\llentown, Pa., all manufacturers o7 
knitted fabrics and goods. The 
products of these plants are sold 
through the Knitted Textiles Corp., 
New York, including the fabrics pro- 
duced on the new jacquard machines 
“ Trequard,” the Generic Name 

These fabircs have been given the 
generic name of “ Trequard,” a com- 
bination of tricot, knitting, and the 
last syllable of the word jacquard. 
An idea of the elaborate and artistic 
designs produced by the new machines 
is given in the photographs repro- 
duced on this page, which are among 
the latest patterns of “ Trequard 
placed on the market. 

The Jacquard Knitting Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, is manufacturing 
the new jacquard machines. This 
company is operated as a separate 
organization, though controlled by the 
interests mentioned above. For the 
present it will be the policy not 
sell machines to other knit goods 
manufacturers; they will be operated 
solely on fabrics to be merchandised 
by the controlling interests. 


Few Manufacturing Difficulties 

Discussing the new machine with a 
representative of TEXTILE WortpD Mr. 
Nufer said: “ We have had remark- 
able success in running on these new 
jacquard machines. It is natural to 
expect many manufacturing difficul- 
ties in starting commercial opera- 
tions with a new mechanical product 
of this kind, but I am glad to say that 
our operating troubles have been 
practically nil. You may be surprised 
when I tell you that we have used 
inexperienced operatives in some 
cases, but this is literally true. We 
have in instances picked up young 
men off the street with little or n« 
knitting experience, and have got 
entirely satisfactory results from 
their operation of our machines. 

“The big point about ‘ Trequard’,” 
Mr. Nufer continued, “is not that it 
is a new fabric, made on a new ma- 
chine, but that it provides intricate 
jacquard designs at practically the 
same price as flat-knit goods. Jac- 
quard attachments to flat machines 
have been operating for some time, 
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Our 
on various patterns of 


$1.35 to 


product 1s expensive. 


ranges from 
High Production: Low Costs 

We are obtaining approximately 
production on these circular 
flat 
same 


init 
tard machines as on plain 
ork, at practically the 


osts \nd bear in mind 


operating commercially, 
xperimental way. 

machine is amply 
said, 


not 


pro 
but 
de- 


te chnical con- 


itents, Mr. Nufer 
does 
at this time. Instancing its 


parative simplicity, Mr. Nufer 
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that a 
machines was set up and in operation 
it the Vary-Knit plant four days 
the machines were received. 
Great speed is claimed in pattern re- 
production; Mr. Nufer stated that he 
could reproduce his interviewer's sig- 
knitted cloth 


said recent shipment of ten 


atter 


nature in in about one 
hour 
Future Plans Undecided 

Future plans for the new machine 
ire necessarily indefinite, Mr. Nufer 
Whether or not it will be placed 
mn the market, to be sold outright or 
rovalty basis, will be determined 
developments of the next year 
Consideration 
to 


running 


said. 


ona 
v the 
yr two. has already 
in 
than 


produced by the plants named 


been allowing its 


mills 
hose 


given use 


goods other 


on 


hyiat 


niS a4©rticie, ut this, too, 


embryonic 


Present merchandising policies for 
iard”’ fabrics include the con- 
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manufacturers. 
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Government Statistics Criticized 


Comparison of Most Textile Import Statistics by Quantities Now 
Impossible—Other Important Defects 


* it is true that the chief value of 
trade statistics is their comparable 
then th form of tex 
the 
Foreign and Domestic 
of the 

the 


character, new 


import statistics devised by 


Department of 
* Monthly 


ommerce 


Sum 


1 
tne 


ot 


is | valueless. 


ire ly 


is particularly true of statistics 


inufactures, the 


Oot 


mports of wool m 


classifications and quantity units 


. 
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Sy 


‘requard ” Knitted Fabrics 


which have been almost entirely al- 
tered. Furthermore, in 
wool and silk manufactures totals 
ot value have been omitted. Even the 
somewhat laborious process of add- 
ing up the value of the items of wool 
manufactures imported is rendered 
difficult, if not impossible, by the in- 
clusion of certain items that are en- 
tirely foreign to this group: among 
these is “human hair—cleaned and 
manufactures another is 
‘manufactures human hair—net 
and netting, other”; two other 
items combining wool and hair may 
or may not be properly listed in this 
group, depending whether the 
hair 1s animal or human. 


the case of 


of ” 
of 


or 


upon 


Valuation Comparisons Misleading 


Because of the many changes in 
and 


e only basis of comparison between 


quantity classifications 


t} 
tn 


units in 
textile imports since September, 1922, 
and those of prior reports that is gen- 
the value unit. 
It should hardly be necessary to go 
into details to demonstrate that such 
a basis is not only misleading, but 


erally applicable is 


is incapable of being adjusted to al 
low for fluctuations in foreign cur- 
rencies. It is the foreign value of 
goods at time and place of shipment 
that is used in compiling the value 
of imports, and, although it would be 


] 
ireasi 


Den irtment 


to have the values of every invoice 
converted into dollars at par of ex- 
change for statistical purposes, it is 
impossible for any statistician to 
make this conversion from the total 
foreign values reported. 

In the monthly summaries of im- 
ports published prior to October, 1922, 
the following were the principal items 
of wool manufactures reported: Tops, 
yarns; carpets and carpeting ; cloths— 
worsted and 
women’s and children’s; wearing ap- 
parel. In the October summary tops 
are presumably reported under the 
classification “wool and hair ad- 
not further than roving.” 
This terminology seems to indicate 
that the compilers have _ followed 
rather closely the terms used in the 
wool schedule of the Fordney Tariff 
and this appears to be further borne 
out by the new classifications they 
give to cloths and dress goods; the 
latter are now combined under the 
general heading “wool cloths and 
dress goods” and are classified ac- 
cording to paragraph 1109 of the 
Fordney tariff as “ fabrics weighing 
not Over 4 Ounces per square yard” 
and “ fabrics weighing over 4 ounces 
per square yard.” Several additional 
sub-classifications are introduced for 
cloths and but yarns and 
wearing apparel remain unchanged. 


woolen; dress goods, 


vanced 


fabrics, 


From the standpoint of comparison 
it was bad enough to eliminate the 
old classifications of 
steds and woolens,” and “dress goods, 
women’s and children’s,” but the gov- 


cloths—wor- 


ernment compilers have apparently 
gone out of their way to make com- 
parison impossible by changing the 
quantity units to pounds and eliminat- 
ing the reporting of square yards. 
The latter omission rendered the 
more inexplicable because “ carpets 
and carpeting ” are reported in square 
yards as was the case formerly, and 
despite the fact that these goods in 
both the Underwood and the Fordney 
bills were dutiable on an ad valorem 
In the Underwood bill both 
cloths and dress goods were dutiable 
on an ad valorem basis, and there was 
nothing in the tariff itself requiring 
the reporting of square yards, 
whereas the Fordney bill obliges the 
appraisers to learn the weight per 
square yard of every invoice of cloths 
and dress goods, and thus renders it 
a simple matter to report such in- 


is 


basis. 


voices by the square yard as well as 
by the pound. There appears to be 
nothing in the existing tariff, the 
census or any other government re- 
ports and statistics to afford a logical 
or legitimate excuse for such 
changes in classifications and for the 
elimination of comparable quantity 
units, and if the government 
pilers deliberately sought some certain 
method of making comparison with 
previous statistics impossible they 
could hardly have succeeded better. 


com- 
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While there are comparatively f. 
changes in classifications in the oth: 
textile schedules to interfere wit 
comparison with imports of previou 
years by quantities, there are nume: 
ous changes in the quantity unit 
For instance, all cotton cloths a: 
now reported in pounds instead 
square yards as formerly, wher: 
the common sense procedure would | 
to report both square yards 
pounds. Cotton laces and embroid 
ies were formerly reported in lin 
yards and are now reported in pound 
although lace curtains are still r 
ported in square yards. In the exp: 
statistics cotton cloth has been 
ported in square yards since Jan. 
1922, although formerly it was 
ported by linear yards; this mak 
quantity comparison of imports a1 
exports of cotton cloths impossib! 
It is also worth noting that forei: 
exports of cotton cloths, and partic) 
larly of Great Britain, a1 
given in square yards, thus makin; 
it difficult to check our imports from 
Great Britain with their exports 
this country, although giving a un 
form unit of comparison for exports 
of cotton cloths from both countries 


those 


Minor Errors 

The fact that in the textile groups 
silk follows wool is a minor erro: 
that will probably be corrected; it is 
possible also that total value of woo! 
manufactures and of silk manufa 
tures will be added in later issues; 
the same statement applies to minor 
errors in classification terms. Ther: 
appears to be no excuse for includ 
ing human hair and its manufactures, 
other possibly than net and nettings 
under wool and its manufactures, and 
it may be mentioned that the inclusiot 
of linoleums and floor oil-cloths in 
the textile group has always been ot 
questionable accuracy. The same 
statement may apply to a large variety 
of other coated products that have 
some kind of textile as a base, such 
artificial leather and automobil: 
tires. 


as 


Improvement Despite Inaccuracy 
In a general way it may be stat 
that the new method of classifying 
and grouping textiles in the “Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce 01 
the United States” is a vast improv: 
ment upon the old general form, and 
that with the corrections and add: 
tions mentioned these reports will b 
far superior to anything previous! 
produced in this country or abroa 
It should be a simple matter to « 
fect the proper corrections and add 

tions if undertaken now, but if 
compilation of the reports in the 
present form be continued it will 
years before they will be of any r 
service to the industry. 


Award on Bunting 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Wellingto: 
Sears & Co. have been awarded co 
tract by the Bureau of Supplies an 
Accounts, Navy Department, for fu: 
nishing 4,300 linear yards of red and 
blue 18-inch wool bunting at $1,277.1 
bids for which were opened 
March 132. 
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King Philip Tax Hearing 


Postponed Till Monday After Ad- 
ditional Testimony 

LL. River, Mass.—The hearing 
on the petition of the King Philip 
Mills for abatement of its city taxes 
was continued on Thursday and Fri- 
day of last week, but was then sus- 
pended until Monday of next week 
engagements of Commis- 
sioner Field. It was decided to hold 
hearings on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of next week. 
lhe hearings last week included 
ther testimony by Ralph E. Loper 
this city and testimony by George 
Parks, also of this city, another 
expert witness called for the mills. 

\Ir. Loper was questioned regard- 
ing his method of arriving at the fig- 
ures which he previously submitted. 
He stated he used the figures ob- 
tained from the books of the mill for 
computation of the earnings of the 
mill as given by him, although he 
used considerable other data. 

Mr. Parks testified as to the earn- 
ings of the mill as obtained from the 
hooks of the corporation. 

Mr. Parks said he found the earn- 
ings for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1918, $619,593.43; for 1919, $874,- 
701.57; for 1920, $790,853.36; for 
1921, $480,286.30, and that the total 
earnings for the period between 1872 
ind 1Ig21, inclusive, were $8,905,- 
074.78, or an average of $176,101.03 
per year; that the spindle earnings 
averaged $1.041 per spindle. 

Referring to the period from 1872 
to 1916 witness said the total earnings 
were $5,596,667.31, an average per 
year of $124,317.39, which figured a 
spindle earning of 94.9 cents. 

\s to the period from 1918 to 1921 
inclusive witness gave the earnings 
as averaging $537,715.32 per year, 
giving a return of $4.02 per spindle. 

Referring to the period from 1910 
to 1916 the earnings or losses per 
year were given as follows: 

1910, $88,090.21; 1911, loss of 
$9,088.41; 1912, loss of $92,171.99; 
1913, loss of $58,044.10; 1914, $39,- 
424.51; 1915, $123,892.59; 1916, $405,- 
540.78. 

\sked as to the city tax of the 

since 1913, Mr. Parks gave the 


owing to 


wing figures: 1913, $30,010.31; 
4, $34,249.72; 1915, $33,949.15; 
916, $31,292.26; 1917, $36,488.44; 
8, $43,711.79; 1919, $56,128.80; 


0, $91,827.28; 1921, $87,964.58. 

here is still considerable evidence 

be produced by the King Philip 

ls in support of their claim that 
[921 tax is excessive. In addition 
imber of experts are expected to 
the stand for the city. 


Cotton on Hand 


he original statistics showing cot- 
in hand Feb. 28, as issued by the 
au of the Census, gave cotton in 
ec storage and at compresses as 
‘.494. Since then a correction has 

issued, showing the actual fig- 
to be 2,804,494 bales. 
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The Colors of King Tut 





Suggested Methods for Combining These Colors to Meet Re- 
quirements of Modern Design 


HE many pros and cons ‘of the 
Egyptian question are still be- 
ing eagerly discussed by textile man 
ufacturers. In one camp are lined up 
the skeptics who believe that any in- 
fluence which has become so widely 
popularized in so short a time will not 
live. In the other camp are those who 
welcome the new influence which has 
behind it such a wealth of valuable 
material for the designer and who 
believe that modern and creative 
adaptations of this fine old art will 
furnish the inspiration to the trend of 
fashion for two or three seasons to 
come. 

The surface of Egyptian art has 
only been scratched. When French, 
English and American designers be 
gin seriously delving into the archives 
of museums and libraries there will be 
a wealth of new material unearthed 
and many worthy and permanent 
adaptations made to textile designs 

Many of the large and important 
manufacturers who are lined up in 
the pro-Egyptian camp are convinced 
that the Egyptian colors are going to 
be the shades chosen by fashion for 
the coming season, and these men are 
busily engaged in studying those col 
ors and in making new and interesting 
combinatons of them adapted to the 
modern taste. 

What Are Egyptian Colors? 

While the question of Egyptian 
colors seems a simple one and readily 
disposed of, as they are usually con- 
fined to red, yellow, blue and green, 
there are a great many fine distinc- 
tions of shades in these colors which 
render them either typical or un- 
typical of Egyptian art. 

Modern Combinations 

While it is necessary to preserve 
the general character of the Egyptian 
color when used as body colors or in 
large areas, it is in combining these 
colors to meet the needs of modern 
designs which will form the basis of a 
new art. 

With their four colors the Egyp- 
tians made many marvelous and 
varied combinations. What system 
they used to combine these colors has 
been of interest to colorists through- 
out the ages. The Egyptians were the 
greatest mathematicians that ever 
lived, and it has always been the con 
viction of those making a study of 
Egyptian art that they used the same 
mathematical principles in selecting 
their color harmonies. This convic- 
tion seems to be verified by recent 
scientists, and it will be found by test- 
ing their color combinations with the 
Taylor Color Harmony Keyboard, 
based also on mathematical measure 
ments in harmoniously combining col- 
ors, that their combinations had a 
great deal in common. 


Combinations with Egyptian Red 


Egyptian red which is_ similar 
to a brick dust color will unques- 
tionably be one of the prevailing 


colors for fall. Upon consulting the 
laylor Color Harmony Keyboard, it 
will be found that combinations with 
brickdust call for some form of red, 
blue or green. These were exactly 
the combinations which the Egyptians 
used. However, many more interest- 
ing and appropriate combinations can 
he arrived at by combining this tone 
of red with neutralizations or blends 
It should 


limitation of 


of the contrasting colors. 

remembered that the 
the range of colors found in Egyptian 
art was probably not caused by the 
fact that the color harmony system 
which they employed did not call for 
other colors, but was due to the fact 

at they could not produce the color- 
ing pigments for the 

One combination which the Taylor 


other colors. 


Keyboard chooses for brickdust, is a 


ood brown and greenish blue. 
hese wood browns have been ex 
ceedingly popular for spring wear, 


Color Card shows a 
including cork, oak- 
The green 
blue used can be one of a deep pea- 
The Keyboard 
hows this tone of red combined with 
one of the 


and the Textile 


pleasing range 


wood, sandlewood, 


etc. 


cock shades. also 


wood browns. and blue 
lhis pure blue will be found in the 


Spring Textile Color Card under the 


names of Cleopatra, Rameses, and 
Pharaoh Even back in the early 
spring, the pure blues were giver 

tl bl g 1 
I-gyptian names, anticipating their 


importance in fashion. 


Combinations with Yellow 

It has been a long time since yellow 
was strong in popular favor. Sulphur 
vellow has loomed up several times, 
but was never worn to a large ex- 
tent. The for this has been 
ascribed to the unbecomingness of this 
color. Egyptian yellow was a soft 
warm yellow in many gradations of 


reason 


tones, and should be most becoming 
and pleasing for evening wear. 

By consulting the Color Harmony 
Keyboard, it will be found that yellow 
combines excellently with 
violet-red. The 
with blue, but there is no violet-red 
found in Egyptian art. 
the fact that 


and 


Egyptians combine it 


blue 


This is due to 
purple dyes were dis 
covered at a much later period. Tyrian 
purple is one of the earliest purple 
dyes known, and is a rich crimson 
purple. Pale combined 
either with this rich Tyrian purple, or 
which call 
It can also be com- 


vellow can be 
a lighter tone of it, we 
mountain haze. 
bined with a turquoise blue and either 
light or dark violet-red. 


Combinations with Egyptian Blue 


1] 
DI 


The lighter tone of blue used by the 
Egyptians closely resembles our tur- 
This, it also seems, will un- 


questionably be for evening 


quoise. 
popular 
wear. Turquoise combines excellent- 
ly with mountain haze, and the lighter 
combines 
well with violet or lavender and 
lighter shades of orange... Tur- 


shades of orange. It also 
very 


the 
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quoise and yellow are also charming 
with a touch of violet-red. It also 
combines with the shades and 
blue-violet. 


rose 


lhe deeper shade of blue which is 
close to our ultramarine will be appro- 
priate to both afternoon and evening 
wear. The Keyboard shows that it 
combines well with red and the Beige 
tone, violet-red and the 
warm browns. It also can be com- 
bined with yellowish green, and a 
salmon or henna shade. 


also with 


Combinations with Egyptian Green 

he more brilliant Egyptian green 
will probably be confined entirely to 
evening wear, as it is too bright a 
itis’ 
handsome and distinctive shade, how- 
ever, when produced in luxurious ma- 
terials, and there will probably be a 
strong run on it in the finer brocades, 
satins, and crepes. As these materials, 
especially the crepes and satins, are 
without pattern in contrasting colors, 
the textile manufacturer may not be 


color for general fall wear. 


in need for color combinations for 
this class of merchandise. 
The brocades, when not in self 


tones, may introduce into their design, 
the violet and flame shades, or the 
orange and blue-violet shades. 

The darker Egyptian green, which 
corresponds somewhat to our Hunter, 
will, in all likelihood, have a strong 
run for fall and winter, for street 
wear. The greens that are being worn 
have been too light in tone for ordi- 
wear, and consequently, have 
regulated to afternoon and eve- 


nary 
been 
ning. 


Silk Assn. Annual on Mar. 28 
The fitty-first 
Silk Association of America will 
be held in the rooms, 
Wednesday, March 28, at 2 p. m. 
The annual meeting of the board of 
managers of the association will fol 
low. The terms of nine members of 
the board expire this year and are to 
be filled by New members 
will be elected to the association, and 
reports will be heard from officers 
and committees. The regular annual 
reviews of conditions in the industry, 
awaited each year with great interest 
by the trade, will be read by repre- 
sentatives of various branches of the 
industry. 


annual meeting of 


the 


association 


election. 


Business of special impor- 
the 
proposed 


consideration of 
amendments to 
The 
board of managers will elect officers 
and standing committees for the year. 


tance includes 
important 


the by-laws of the association. 


Annual Meeting May 14-15 
The Associated 
Manufacturers of 


Knit Underwear 
America vill hold 
annual meeting Monday and 
Tuesday, May 14 and 15, at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., it is 
announced from Utica, N. Y. Elec 
tion of officers for the current year 
will be held. Among the subjects to 
be discussed will be the knitted under- 
wear advertising campaign, on which 


their 


$150,000 to $200,000 will be spent this 
1 according to Roy A. Cheney, 
secretary of the association. 


year, 





president of Chas 
Inc., Philadelphia, 
st week with Mrs. Webb, 
a five trip around the 
Mr. Webb stated that he found 
tions in India very quiet as regards 
with the future rather 
no question but 
eC vement there, which 
endeavors to establish in each home, the 
ifacture cotton goods for wear- 
ng apparel, has had a serious effect 
upon the eastern trade of the mills of 
Under this plan an effort 
have one woman in every 
household who can spin, and a man who 
can the cloth, so that by this 
means they can be entirely independent 
of England in this matter at least. At 
the time of his visit to India, Mr. Webb 
stated it was uncertain as to how far 
this movement would meet with success, 
but it had already had its effect. He 
also declares that the high prices for 
wools had brought out all of the avail- 
able carpet India, China and 
Egypt and that these have been prac- 
tically cleaned up and shipped out of the 
ountry. 


Frederick K. Rupprecht, president of 
Converse & Co., sailed recently for a 
brief visit to Manchester and other cot- 
manufacturing centers in Great 
Britain 


radwin vyvei b, 
Webb Sons Co., 
returned la 


; ; 
from months 


trace, 
re 33 


™mo 
manufacture of 
\1- } ter 
siancnester, 
is made {tc 


weave 


woois in 


ton 


Summer has sold out his 
nterests in Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, and Cochran (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
Co., and he will now devote his time 

Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, 


cay 
George A 


formerly of Little- 

of Jacksonville, Ala., has 
president of the Profile 

ls, succeeding C. B. Henry 
Lincoln, N. H. 
elected 
Greenleaf. 


died recently in 
Rowan has been 
Mr 


to succeed Mr. 


vice- 


Oscar Elsas, president of the Fulton 

& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
re-elected to the presidency of the Ingle- 
Club at the annual meet- 


was 


untry 


held 


de C 
last week 


Draper, 
rporation, 


B. H. Bristow treasurer of 
the Draper Ce Hopedale, 
Mass., has been elected a director of the 
First National Bank of Boston. 


F. C. Dumaine, treasurer of the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., is in Europe for a 
brief trip that is said to be more for rest 


and recreation than for business 


Charles T. 


and fi 


Ma n, 


rmecr 


mill en 
president of the 
Mechanical En- 
gineers, has been appointed by the Asso- 
ated Industries « 
hairman of a 


Boston 
gineer, 
American Society of 
f Massachusetts 
make a 
powers in 


commission to 


survey of unutilized water 


New England 


Louis F. Harder, vice-president of the 
High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. 
Y., is spending some time in Mexico in 
the firm 


interest of the 


Horatio Nelson Slater, vice-president 
of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, 
Mass., and Mrs. Slater will spend the 

White Sulphur Springs, West 


ttage 


sprin n 


\ l., 


where they have leased a c 


the season. 
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J. C. Saunders, general manager of 
3onham (Tex.) Division, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., is acting mayor of Bon- 
Mayor Lee M. Myers recently 
asked for and was granted an indefinite 
leave to engage in business elsewhere, 
and to avoid the expense of another 
municipal election, Mr. Saunders was 
designated as acting mayor. 


ham. 


Samuel Hyslop, agent of the Saxony 
Worsted Mills, Newton, Mass., has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
company. 


F. A. Upham, agent of the Palmer 
Mill of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, 
Mass., and V. C. Faunce, agent of the 
Warren Cotton Mills of the Thorndike 
Co., West Warren, Mass., are making 
a visit to southern cotton mills. 


H. B. Estes, formerly agent of the 
Continental Mills, cotton goods, Lewis- 
ton, Me., has been elected treasurer of 
the corporation, succeeding the late 


Charles H. Wood. 


Thayer Francis of the Parks-Cramer 
Co., was the speaker at the regular bi- 
monthly meeting of Lowell textile over- 
seers last Tuesday evening, showing the 
Parks-Cramer Co. moving picture 
“ Thirsty Cotton.” 


J. W. Karbach, of Lockhart, ‘lex., 
has accepted the positien of head cotton 
buyer for the Planters & Merchants 
Mills, New Braunfels, Tex 


A number of changes and promo- 
tions in the B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
organization went into effect this week 
as follows: Calvin E. Sweet, superin- 
tendent of the Natick Mills, assumed 
the duties of assistant general manager; 
James L. Harring, superintendent of 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., Mr. Sweet as _ super- 
intendent of the Natick Mills; John A. 
Crossland, superintendent of the Clin- 
ton Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., becomes 
superintendent of the Centreville Mill, 
Rockville, R. I.; William E. Sykes is 
made superintendent of the Arctic 
Mills; Frank Leary, overseer of card- 
ing at the Natick Mills, becomes super 
intendent of the Clinton Mill; Richard 
Fleet, Jr.. overseer of carding at the 
Centreville Mill, becomes overseer of 
carding at the Natick Mills; Frank 
Fortin, overseer of carding at Grant 
Mills, becomes overseer of carding at 
Centreville Mill; Charles E. Young, of 
Pawtucket, succeeds Mr. Fortin as 
overseer of carding at Grant Mills; 
James S. Baker, formerly associated 
with the Providence office, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Howard 
& Bullough Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


succeeds 


Tames A 
as office 
Co.'s 
had 


tion 


Beltz has taken a position 
man in the Burkey Underwear 
plant at Hamburg, Pa. He has 


much experience in mill construc- 


S. J. Rogers, one of the rising young 
the Boston wool trade, and as- 
with J. H. Wheelock & Co., 
158 Summer street, was married Sat- 
Alva E. Lind. The 


honeymoon was spent at Atlantic City. 


men in 


sociated 


urday last to Miss 


Frank A. Matthews, 


Pa., has taken a position 


of Pottsville, 
as office man 
ager for the Stitchbound Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Reading, Pa 


George C. Dunn, paymaster at the 
Saunders Cotton Mills, Saundersville, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a position 
with the Tidewater Oil Sales Corp., 
New York. He will be succeeded by 
William S. Gould, paymaster for James 
Whitin, Inc., North Uxbridge, Mass. 
Mr. Dunn is secretary of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills Association. 


Thomas J. Kilduff has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Lewis 
Jones Knitting Co., of Winchester, Va. 
For a number of years Mr. Kilduff was 
connected in an executive capacity with 
the T. Easton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
Can., resigning recently. Mr. Kilduff 
assumed his new duties on March 1. 


Charles O. Edwards is now overseer 
of weaving, slashing and drawing-in at 
Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills Co. 

F. G. Taylor is now overseer of weav- 
ing at Mill No. 2 of the Cotton Mill 
Products Co., Natchez, Miss. 


John Hunt has been appointed over- 
seer of the carding department at the 
Adams Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. C. Pressley, who has been overseer 
of the carding department at the Adams 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., has tendered 
his resignation. 


James Reeves is the new card room 
overseer at Bibb Mfg. Co., mill No. 2, 


Macon, Ga. 


John H. Arnold is now overseer of 
carding at the Ensign Cotton Mill, at 
Forsyth, Ga. 


W. N. Wilson who has been overseer 
of carding and spinning with the Green- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills Inc., has re- 
signed. He will be succeeded by M. B. 
Murray, who was overseer of spinning 
at Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


G. P. Doggett, overseer of dyeing at 
the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., 
was recently married and is on a wed- 
ding trip to Charleston and other South 
Carolina points. 


Jesse Varne has been promoted to 
night overseer of carding at Cleghorn 
Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


O. C. Bagley has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at Swift 
Mfg. Co. Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


George Truelove has been promoted 
to overseer of carding at the Belmont 
Cotton Mills Co., Shelby, N. C. 


E. E. Davis has accepted a position 
as overseer of weaving with the Adams 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


A. C. Crawford has resigned his po- 
sition at the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, and accepted the position of 
night overseer of spinning at the Con- 
estee Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


M. C. Green has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Gambrill & Mel- 
ville Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C., to 
become overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Iverness Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Paul Martineau has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant foreman of the spin- 
ning department of the Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Fisherville, Mass. He comes from 
Kent, O. 


March 24, 192: 


Charles Cash has been appointed 
ond hand in the spinning departmen 
the Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, 


George Spring, formerly an ove: 
at the Eagle Lake Mill of the Jeff 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., has accepted a ; 
tion as overseer of the picker h 
of the Taylor Mfg. Co., North 
Mass. 


E. C. Short, overseer of finishing 
the Bragg Woolen Millis Corp., Ta: 
R. L., has resigned his position with ; 
company. 


William Allan has taken the position 
as overseer of spinning for the P’ly- 
mouth (Mass.). Yarn Co. Mr. A 
was formerly employed at the Puritan 
Mills, Plymouth, Mass. 


Thomas H. Meehan, overseer of ¢ 
ing and finishing for the Quinapoxet 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., has severed his co: 
nections with that company. 


Frederic E. King has resigned as as- 
sistant master mechanic of the Otis Cx 
Ware, Mass., to accept a position with 
the Goodyear (Conn.) Cotton Mills 
Inc. 

Richard Seddon has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of carding and comb- 
ing for the Fuld & Hatch Co., Cohoes 
ie a 


Thomas L. Dixon has taken the po- 
sition as second hand in the spinning 
department for the Valley Mills 
(American Woolen Co.), Providence 
R 4. 

Thomas W. Armitage has taken the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington 


Conn. Mr. Armitage comes from 
Peacedale, R. I. 


Folia Pero, overseer of night 51 
ning for the Bristol Mfg. Co., Plain- 
ville, Conn., has severed his connection 
with that company. 


William F. Leahy has accepted 
position as overseer of finishing for 
the Peacedale (R. I.) Mills. Mr. Leahy 
was formerly employed with the India: 
Spring Mills, Madison, Me., and later 
with the S. N. & C. Russell Co., Pitts 
field, Mass. 


Philip Lannon has taken the positic: 
as overseer of finishing for the Black 
River Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt. Mr 
Lannon comes from Newburgh, N. Y 


Charles F. McGill has taken the p< 
sition as overseer of finishing for th 
3erkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass 
Mr. McGill was formerly employed 
John & James Dobson, Inc., Falls oi 
Schuylkill, Pa., and succeeds T. E. Mc 
Carthy, who has severed his connectior 
with that company. 


James McGorty, overseer of spinning 
for the Putnam (Conn.) Woolen ( 
has severed his connections with that 
company on account of ill health. 

John M. Cochran, for the past 
years overseer of dyeing at the Nyar 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. has resign 
to accept a position as overseer of mer- 
cerizing for the Dixie Mercerizing ( 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He leaves April | 

Charles Morrow, of the Statesvill 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, has been 
pointed night overseer of the dye hot 
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Cost Finding in Knitting Mills 


Labor and Expense Costs of Knitting, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing—Unit Method—Measuring the Labor Cost 
of Each Manufactured Article and Properly Allocating the Overhead Expense—Detailed Descrip- 


HE items as illustrated on Ex- 

pense Analysis form for knit- 

ting department, Fig. 66, are 

practically the same as for the 
winding department and need no ex- 
planation except for the 
items : 

MACHINE FIXERS: This item of 
indirect labor is obtained from the 
payroll summary sheets and includes 
the men employed in the knitting de- 
partment to keep the knitting ma- 
chines in running order and do the 
necessary repairing. 

NEEDLES: This item is obtained 
irom the Expense Supplies Summary 
sheet (Fig. 38 in Sept. 30 issue) and 
is the total of the knitting needles 
used to replace worn and broken 
needles taken from the knitting ma- 
chines. 


following 


‘She actual and normal labor and 
expense costs are worked out the 
same as in the winding department. 


Knitting is usually done by the. 


piece, but in some instances is paid 
for on a day work basis. In such 
cases the knitting labor cost must be 
determined by the unit method. This 
is worked out as explained for the 
winding labor cost per unit. For 
inderwear, certain kinds of sweaters 
nd piece goods, the units must be 
hased on the time taken to knit 100 
pounds of each style of cloth. In the 
hosiery mill the rib knitting units 
ire based on the time taken to knit 
100 pounds of each style of rib cloth. 
For the knitting of full-fashioned 
and seamless hosiery the units are 
based on the time taken to knit 10 
lozen of each style of hose. If trans- 
icr machines are used the transfer 

bor must be included in the knit- 
ing direct labor on Expense Analysis 
form, Fig. 66, and the transfer labor 

ken into consideration when making 

e tests to determine the time taken 

knit 10 dozen of each style of hose. 

lhe knitting of hosiery is almost 
nvariably done by the piece so that 

will rarely be necessary to figure 
knitting labor cost of hosiery by 
unit method. In figuring the labor 
for a dozen hose we must first 
‘ermine the weight of the rib top 
th used for a dozen hose, the labor 
ist of which is on a pound basis. 
) this is added the knitting piece 
ice and the transfer piece price 
vided transfer machines are used. 
e total of these two or three items 
nstitutes the labor cost to which 


+ 


st be added the department per- 


+ 


Stephen Gordon & Staff, New York. 








tion of the Methods for All Classes of Knitted Articles 
By Stephen R. Gordon* 
(Continued from Feb. 17 tssuc) 
centage of expense, thus arriving at 
the knitting labor and expense cost 
per dozen of hose. 
Hand knitting of fashioned sweat- 


ers, neckties, mufflers, etc., is almost 


invariably done on a piece work basis 
and the unit method need not be re 
sorted to. 


However, if such knitting 





EXPENSE ANALYSIS 


Department KNITTING Year 
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Fig. 66.—Expense Analysis Form for Knitting Department 
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Fig. 67.—Expense Analysis Form for Looping Department 


work basis unit 
made up 


is done on a day 


tables may be from time 
tests in the same way as that ex- 
plained for hosiery. 

Grenadine knitting labor cost must 
be obtained by means of the umit 
From the 


labor cost per pound of the different 


method on a pound basis. 


classes and gauges of grenadine cloth 
and knowing the weight of such cloth 
contained in the finished article, the 
actual labor cost 1s easily determined. 

LOOPING DEPARTMENT: This 
department applies only to the manu- 
facture of hosiery. All of the items 
entering into the overhead of this de- 
partment and the development of the 
normals and departmental operating 


profits or losses are covered under 
winding and knitting. The line up of 
the department is illustrated in Ex- 
pense Analysis form Fig. 67. Loop- 
ing is invariably done by the piece 
which gives a direct measure of the 
labor cost and the unit method need 
not be resorted to. 


Dye House 

Expense form Fig. 68 
illustrates the line up of the dye 
house department. The processes of 
this department include bleaching and 
dyeing of yarn, cloth and hosiery, the 
labor and expense costs of which are 
determined by the same method even 
though the machinery and processes 
used are entirely different. 

The total department expense is 
developed as illustrated on Expense 
Analysis form Fig. 68. The total 
direct labor of the dye house is ob- 
tained from the payroll summary 
sheet forms (Figs. 53, 54 and 55 in 
Nov. 18, 1922, issue) and includes 
all of the dye house workers except 
the foreman, who is classed as 1in- 
direct labor. The total department 
expense is divided by the total direct 
iabor giving the Percentage of Ex- 
pense to Direct Labor. It only re- 
mains to find the labor cost per 100 
pounds of yarn, cloth or dozen of 
hose for the different processes of 
dyeing and bleaching. 
by the unit method. 


Analysis 


This is done 


The processes of a dye house may 
be definitely classified as follows: 
Bleaching cloth, bleaching hosiery, 
dyeing cloth, dyeing hosiery black, 


dyeing hosiery in colors, washing 
cloth, washing hosiery, fulling ho- 
siery, fulling woolen underwear, 


bleaching yarn and dyeing yarn. 
These processes are divided into three 
classes, one for cotton goods, one for 


woolen goods and one for silk goods. 
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Wildman 


Spring Needle 
Knitter 





We have grown to be proud of the 
successful performance of Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitters under the 
exacting duties imposed upon them 
by the necessities of modern produc- 
tion. 


You can increase the quality of 
your hosiery and still maintain high 
production with Wildman Knitters. 













We are now able to sell Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitters in all 
foreign countries. 











On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle Knitte» 
- Machine Instruction Book”’ « 

ing detailed information and 
description of every important 
part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative 


Road kel acetal book—“ The Science of Knitting.” Price $3.00 
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measure in the dye house is al- 
wavs by the pound. The cloth, ho- 
siery, etc., is processed by batches 
i civen weights. 
processes of the ordinary dye 
house will usually include a very 
few of the above classifications and 
if we obtain a labor cost per 100 
pounds for each process we need not 
ce the style of cloth, hosiery, etc., 
into consideration, for a style. will 
immediately allocate itself to a defi- 
ite process and the cost being fig- 





cotton for each process. 
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These tests 


are tabulated below. 
Dye House Tests 


Dyeing Cloth.—§8 rolls per batch, 45 


pounds 


per roll; 15 batches equals 5,400 pounds. 


Labor for dyeing 5,400 pounds: 
Man 
Hrs. 
1 man, 10% hours, watching run 10% 
2 men, 4 hours each, loading kettles S 
1 man, 2 hours (extract 9 batches, 4 
rolls to batch, equals 3.3 minutes per 
roll; 5,400 pounds divided by 45 
equals 120 rolls, multiplied by 3.3 
minutes) .......++- 6% 
Total time to dye 5,400 lbs. of cloth..24% 


Total man minutes 
cloth equals 27 








man 





Tr 
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Fig. 68.—Expense Analysis Form for Dye House 
ured on a pound basis will apportion meenening: Cleth.- oe ae NSS 
rs Ps t pounds per roll; 8 batches equals 2,880 
the right cost to two style numbers pounds. 
re ; P Watch bleaching 22 man hrs 
ditterent weights, but taking the cen a Sete token rs 7 


same dye house process. 

To try to distribute the time of the 
workers to the different 
batches and processes, and divide by 


10use 


the pounds produced for each process 
would be an exceedingly cumbersome 
ai stly proposition, for it would 
necessitate the foreman devoting most 


is effort to keeping the time of 
nen instead ‘of devoting his en- 
time to manufacturing problems, 
is, keeping his production up and 
the quality of the goods 
iced. The dye house labor must 
be taken total and 
apportioned to the pounds 
differentiating for each 


ainiT 
aining 


as a 





dye house the wage scale is 

for all operators; therefore 
or cost for the different proc- 
S in proportion to the actual 
<pended by the dye house men 
I of uniform weight for 
process, including all operations 
i.e dye house. As an illustration 
1e method I will outline the pro- 
ire in an underwear mill. The 
esses in this case included bleach- 
n¢ cotton cloth, dyeing cotton cloth 
anc dyeing raw cotton. We first made 


tenes 


iré in 


tests in the dye house for each proc- 
€ss to ascertain the man minutes ex- 
Pended on 100 pounds of cloth and 


Loan 
Extract 


Total] time to bleach 2 


Total 


Dyeing Cotton—1 


Load ke 


man 
of cloth equals 


ttle 


and unload kier 


9 man hrs 
3% man hrs 


880 lbs 34% man hrs 


minutes to bleach 100 pounds 
72 man minutes 


kettle, 1,000 pounds 


5.6.2 e Mee eee OS ; 2 man hrs 
Watch run man hrs 
Unload kettle 2 man hrs 
Extract 5% man hrs 
Total time to dye 1,000 Ibs. 
of cotton . ere hr 
Total man minutes to dye 100 pe und 


cotton eq 


The 
esses 





Reconstructed Plant of Hayward Woolen Co. 
in 1922, Before Work Was Started on Enlargements and Improvements 


labe Ir cost 


18 


iil 


Iie 
direct 


9 man 


¢ 


minutes 
tor the three proc 


proportion 


man minutes for each 


we ANC 
the cloth bleach as the standard 


1.00) and divide the ites for 

each dye house process by 72 man 

minutes, we arrive at the dve labor 
units tabulated below 

NI ABI 

Man M Dye 

er abor 

{ os. nit 

re 37 38 

Cloth t 72 00 

< lve 69 G6 

The units in the above table are 

in proportion to the labor costs for 

the three processes, for they are in 

proportion to the man minutes ex- 


pe nded for each process and we have 
already ascertained that the man min- 
in proportion to the labor 
From the dye house produc- 
tion report we obtain the pounds of 
cloth produced for process. 
These totals are multiplied by their 
respective units arriving at the total 
unit pounds produced. Divide the 
total dye house labor by the unit 
pounds produced, arriving at the labor 
per units. To obtain the 
labor cost per pound for the different 
processes, multiply the labor cost per 
unit as worked out on Expense Analy- 
sis form, Fig. 68, by the process units, 
as illustrated in the table 


utes are 


costs. 


1 
eacn 


cost 100 


below. 





DYE HOUSE LABOR COSTS 

Actual 
Labor Cost Dye Labor 
Per 100 Labor Cost Per 
Process Unit Lbs Unit 100 Lbs 
Cloth dye 38.2¢c 38 14.5c. 

Cloth bleach 38.2c.> 1.00 rg 
Cotton dye 38.2c. .96 36.7¢ 


Once the dye house tests have been 


(1955) 43 
made and the unit tabl SUTE 
which entail little work, the dye houss 
cost is not a difficult proposition. | 
has worked out successfully in 
knitwear industry. The units for |! 
siery and yarn are worked out 
the same way by taking the time 


standard batches and reduc 


to a hundred pound basis. 
The dye house chemical costs w 
be taken up under the chapter 


Material Costs. 

DRY DEPARTMENT: Drying 
cost of hosiery is included in the 
Board and Press department. 5S\ 
are knit from 
dyed in the 


ers dyed yarn at 


rarely piece, therefor 
this department applies only 
underwear mill and to the dyeing 
yarn. The line up of the dry 
ment expense analysis is simil 





that used in the dye department an 
needs no explanation. The drying 
direct labor is divided by the unit 


pounds dried, arriving at a labor cost 
per Unit Pounds. 
ment expense is apportioned to the 
cost by means of the departmental 
percentage of expense to direct 


100 The depart- 


labe T 
The units for the dry department 
are derived from tests as explained 
for the 1 
ferentiating for the different weights 
of cloth. Yarn of all numbers costs 
the same per pound, therefore 1 
only is dried, the drying cost 


dye house department, dit- 


t yarl 
may be 
taken on a pound basis and the w 
method is not necessary. 


( To be 


continued 


Hayward Woolen Company 





Reconstruct Plant and Build New Dye House and Manufac- 
turing Building 


HE HAYWARD 
COMPANY, of 


WOOLEN 


East Douglas, 


Mass., are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cassimeres and suitings. <A 


large portion of the plant, on coming 
into the hands of the present owners, 
in run down condition, and 
for the 


was old, 


poorly arranged economical 


manufacture 





of their products. 






Insert at Top Shows Mill Early 


Realizing the effects of keen com- 


petition on the cost of producing 


which 
they were compelled to operate, they 


goods, and the handicap under 


decided in the early part of 1922 
build a new dye house, of which they 
were greatly in need, also to rebuild 


large portion of the old plant, rea1 
ranging and replacing a portion 
the machinery in order increase 


manufacturing efficiency. 


Owing to the fact that the plant 
had to maintain its weekly output of 
goods, the reconstruction neces- 
sarily slow, as the building had 
be erected one section at a time 


One-Story Brick Dye House 





The new dve house, 127 x 
. ie : 
is a one-story brick building wit 
concrete foundation — rest 
piers carried down to ledg Dur 
the natural grade of the | i base- 
ment extending under a part of this 
building can be used for st ge 
The floor is of reinforce: ncreté 


with vitrified brick top. Trenches on 
either side of the building receive the 
tubs and other dye hous« 
which rest below working floor grade 


machinery, 


The building has wood columns and 
roof of the usual mill type. All 
is kyanized, and the roof is covered 
with tar and gravel. 


wood 


The dye house is equipped with a 
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NEW MODEL 
SPLIT-FOOT 
MACHINE 


for making the highest quality of 











Te 






seamless hosiery, doing away 
with all unsightly trimmed splic- 
ing yarns. 


The leading hosiery mills of the 
country are using them in large 
quantities. It is a fast and eco- 
nomical producer and its product 
is the last word in seamless 


hosiery. 
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em of forced hot air heating for 
removal of vapor, fresh outside 
eing drawn over steam coils and 
through a fan into the room, keeping 
the latter under slight pressure of 
warm air. Open tubs are hooded and 
vented through the roof, the circula- 
tion being controlled by dampers in 
the stacks. 


syst 
the 
air 


New Manufacturing Building 


tween the dye house and old No. 
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1 Mill, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration with the pitch roof, is the 
new mill, built mostly upon old foun- 
dations. This mill is 150 by 68 feet 
and contains picker, dryer room, and 
carpenter shop on the first floor, 
weaving on the second floor, carding 
on the third floor, and spinning on the 
fourth or top floor. 

The carding and spinning rooms, 
each 60 by 68 feet, act as an exten 
sion of the rooms in old No. 1 Mill, 


in which the same processes are car- 
ried on. 

The walls of the building are of 
brick; floors are made up of rein- 
forced concrete supported on steel 
beams on Lally columns, with an up- 
per floor of 4 inch thick square edge 
hard pine plank, over which is laid 
7g-inch maple top flooring. The 
plank is bedded in tar concrete. 

The object of this type of floor is 
to provide a stiff and rigid structure 
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for anchoring the looms and other 
machinery, to absorb vibration and to 
provide a fire stop between stories. 
The reconstructed portion of the 
plant embraces a number of interest- 
ing structural and engineering fea- 
tures due to the character of the site, 
and the age and light construction of 


the original buildings and founda- 
tions. Charles T. Main, Boston, 
Mass., is the engineer in charge of 


the work. 


Novelties in Knitted Outerwear 


Tendencies in Design, Color and Stitch—Textures Secured by Combination of Yarns Made from Different Fibres— 
How Zig-Zag Effects May Be Utilized to-Form Popular Herringbones — Not So Much Detail 
Required as in Woven Goods 


HE trade in knit goods owes 

its remarkable vitality and de- 

velopment to the constant 

stream of novelties produced 
by the mills. These never fail to 
catch the popular fancy and secure 
new trade for the next season. To 
keep a modern knit goods factory 
busy in all its branches calls for the 
exercise of the greatest ingenuity and 
inventive skill. In the fabrics shown 
at present well-defined tendencies in 
design, color and stitch are displayed 
and it may be of interest to note some 
of these tendencies. 

The knitted vest has not yet been 
restored to its pre-war popularity and 
the chief examples are those made in 
the plated stitch. These are refined 
in color and invariably have the at- 
tention of the brushing machine in 
the finishing process. In many dis- 
tricts a kind of loose fitting under- 
jacket or cardigan has come into 
vogue, which is worn over the ordi- 
nary vest but not buttoned over it. 
This cardigan is of bright color, of 
the simplest design, being usually 
made in the plain stitch. The quiet 
striped vest worked in tones of one 
color such as dark brown striped 
a brown of lighter hue, and so 
n, is most in demand. The degree 
f contrast is not great, the idea be- 
ing to secure a quiet genteel effect. 

New Garments for Women 

\ prominent feature of the present 

season in ladies’ 


with 


wear is the vogue 
for the knitted mantle and in this 
tra undoubtedly many handsome 
effects are forthcoming. The mantle 
has. of course, no sleeves but only 
opens to allow the arms to protrude. 
This feature has been welcomed by 
the 


anufacturers begause one of the 
reatest points in making ordinary 
knitted garments is arranging for the 
insertion of the sleeves and working 
leeves themselves. Many of 
articles have been worked in 
purr white woolen material in coarse 
with crossbred wool which is 
kmiticd in the plain stitch with a 
gauce 6 to 8 stitches per inch. The 


Material being well brushed in the 
fnisiing process gives an elegant 
effe 


in the garment. 

An interesting development of the 
Mantle has been the heavily fleeced 
fabric made on the circular loop- 
wheel frame in some lustrous mate- 








By 
rial such as mohair, which is laid into 
the fabric over and above the ordinary 
ground to give the waved effect of 
astrachan. Many beautiful examples 
of this type of fabric have been shown 
during the present season. Some ex- 
amples have been shown with a bor- 
der several inches deep round the 


been 
placed in the mantle with the fleece 
running in the opposite direction to 
that of the ground of the garment. 
This gives an effect at once striking 
and handsome. 


where the material has 


foot 


In the blouse trade artificial silk 
still bulks large with increasing prom- 
inence season by season. The out- 
standing features of the present vogue 
are the hand crochet examples. These 
are done in the ordinary crochet pat- 
terns by hand in a thick yarn in 
bright self-colors and they form at- 
tractive features of the trade today. 
Often these articles are made in silk 
woven material except at the border, 
where about three or four inches of 
crochet in artificial silk material are 
added to give distinction and effect. 

Knitted blouses of the cheaper 
class have had in vogue zig-zag edges 
at the bottom border, these being 
bounded by some kind of overlocking. 
Another notable feature of these arti- 
cles is the way in which artificial 
silk and wool are employed in broad 
stripes of three inches or so to give 
the chief feature of the design. Often 
the woolen material is made in close 
gauge plain stitch for four inches or 
so and this is followed by three inches 





William Davis 


of artificial silk material in a fancy 
stitch. Artificial silk is often found 
worked in some simple tuck stitch 
which gives an improved appearance 
to the garment. 
Knitted Dresses 

In knitted we often find 

the skirt portion made with pieces of 


dresses, 








\ 


worked to 
inserted down each side to give a new 


knitted fabric a pattern 
feature. The ground of the skirt is 
plain stitch, but these side pieces are 
worked in a stripe pattern such as six 
and six of two bright colors and 
seamed into the sides of the skirt 
after the manner of the ordinary 
dress styles and in imitation of them. 

For house coats, the garter stitch 
composed of one course of plain fab- 
ric alternating with course of 
back stitch fabric, is largely in 
demand where the article is made with 
the fabric turned endwise so that the 
stitches are 
They 


one 


stil 


on their side when worn. 
loosely knitted and a pre- 
vailing feature at present is royal blue 
The 
usual width of stripe is one and one- 
half inches and there has been a ten- 
have broken stripes, that is, 
the broad blue stripe is broken up by 
a narrow band of lavender while the 
lavender stripe is intercepted by a 
narrow band of blue. 

A curious feature in such goods 
made at a moderate price and cut out 
of the web has been to have the flat- 
lock seaming threads selected to har- 
monize with the prevailing tone of 
the ground. To mention a specific 


are 


striped with grey or lavender. 


dency to 


example, the writer saw a_ kritted 
coat with a blue ground where the 
chief feature was a stripe scheme 


where the two colors were black and 
yellow, which passed through the blue 
ground to form a stripe about two 
inches wide. The threads used in the 
face of the overlock seam were select- 
ed similar colors to the stripe, name- 
ly, black and yellow, half of the seam 
being black and the other yellow. 
The cutting was so arranged that the 
seam appeared to be part of the gen 
eral color. scheme, and drawing at- 
tention from the seam, was made to 
fit in with the general scheme of 
things. 
Public Tired of Zig-Zags 

The flat knitting machine, with a 
capacity for shogging five or six 
courses to right and left, makes effects 
which appear as zig-zags in a vertical 
direction and the public have become 
tired of this stereotyped form of de- 
sign. In some of the present crea 
tions patterns of this description are 
placed round the bottom of knitted 
for about three inches but 
turned round a right angle so that on 
the garment they are made to appear 
in the form of a herringbone. 

Herringbone effects in various 
other stitches have been very popu 
lar around the bottom of such arti- 
cles to give them a finished appear- 
ance. The warp loom fabric is large 
ly built up of shogged effects, and 
patterns made on the warp 
worked in a very flimsy material and 
with open spaces in the fabric have 
been largely employed. 

In the case where horizontal striped 
knitted have turned 
round a right angle to make the stripe 
vertical for the upper part of the gar 
ment, the fabric has been placed 
round the edge to the width of about 
three with the striped effect 
horizontal to contrast with the ver- 
tical the upper garment 
Some of the coats have shown a ten 


coats 


loom 


fabrics been 


inches, 
effect in 


dency to develop a style of shape 
approaching the shawl or cloak, 
where the lower edges appear flowing, 
either with extra material hanging 
loosely, or in some cases long fringes 
of yarn have been placed on the arti 
cle. 

In some districts the ordinary hand 
frame product is ornamented by tak- 
ing certain stitches of a course al- 
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ready formed and by transferring 
these stitches to neighboring needles 
on right or left, empty needles are 
left which produce openwork in the 
fabric. The basis of the work is 
woolen yarn made usually in bleached 
white, and as the stitches are worked 
yng and loose on the needles of the 
machine, a characteristic open effect 
; obtained in the fabric which makes 
the texture suitable. 


Effective Stripes and Textures 

There has also been considerable 
vogue for the stripe in its various 
forms. In the plain stitch one of 
the simplest ways is to take out a 
needle at regular intervals in the 
width so that an empty space occurs 

the fabric. This shows as a quite 
fective stripe in silk goods and 
fabrics of light weight and open 
structure. In ribbed goods this stripe 
is been secured by working the 
eround one and one rib stitch, and 

t intervals of the stripe creating a 
groove in the fabric by making three 
ack fabric stitches come together, 
thus giving a stripe of three vertical 
stitches which produces a groove in 
the fabric. 

These simple devices are at the 
basis of the accordion effects. When 
these effects were introduced at suit- 
ible regular intervals, it drew the 
fabric together into apparent folds 
similar to accordion pleats. In other 
cases these stripes are produced in 
the tuck stitch with the aid of the 
long latch needle. 

Some of these design features 
may be further explained by the il- 
lustrations at Figs. 1 to 6. Fig. 1 
represents one side of a knitted coat 
where the edge is bound with a band 
ii striped fabric. The ground of the 
coat in this design is quite plain and 
the design feature is produced by the 
addition of this striped banding 
placed round the neck of the coat 
and down the front. This kind of 
thing has lately been less striking 
in color contrast than formerly. The 
stripes are of equal widths, about 
one and one-quarter inches of each 
color. This effect may also be added 
to the tops of pockets or at the cuffs 
of the coat if thought desirable. 

The striped banding is made in 
plain stitch about two inches in 
width on an ordinary knitting ma- 
chine and this can be done auto- 
matically at great speed. The bands 
ire attached to the coat by the 3- 
thread overlook seam and it will be 
noted that the three buttons are 
made in the same motive. The same 
iped fabric is employed and the 
labric is inserted into the mould in 
such a way that the two colors ap- 

n the button, this giving quite 


t effect to the design. 


Plain Binding, Striped Ground 
2 illustrates another style of 
garment where the binding is quite 
n stitch and color, but colored 
are introduced in the length 
body of the coat. The fabric 
le in the garter pattern on the 
stitch machine, that is, one 
face fabric alternating with 
he course back fabric. As the ma- 
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chine cannot make this vertically, it 
is made horizontally and then turned 
round sidewise to be made into the 
garment. Near the bottom the ordi- 
nary form of fabric is placed, with 
the stitches running the correct way. 

The stripes in the illustration are 
shown in equal widths of two colors, 
but there is a tendency to break 
these uniform bands up as follows: 
In place of 8 blue and 8 fawn, it 
might appear as 4 blue, 2 fawn, 2 
blue, 4 fawn, 2 blue, 2 fawn. It 
might also appear as 6 fawn, 2 blue, 
4 fawn, 6 blue, 2 fawn, 4 blue. In 
this way a more varied effect is pro- 
duced and in the case of strongly 
contrasting colors, the colors blend 
more readily and a heavy contrast is 
avoided. 

In many cases the vertical stripe 
element of the garment has been 
made in the rib stitch where three 
back fabric stitches are introduced 
every two inches or so on a one and 
one rib ground. On these it is 
fashionable to have a_ horizontal 
stripe border like that shown in 
Fig. 2. 

We may have a solid white knitted 
coat with the rib stripe as described 
edged with bold stripes of black and 
yellow as follows: 8 courses black, 
20 courses yellow, 8 courses white, 
12 courses yellow. If it is found too 
heavy in effect to have this round 
the bottom of the garment only it 
may be balanced with the same mo- 
tive around the neck, at the cuffs and 
over the pockets. 

In this case the glaring effect of 
the yellow and black contrast would 
be neutralized to some extent by the 
solid white ground, but if the con- 
trast is too pronounced, we could 
modify it somewhat as follows: 8 
courses black, 6 courses white, 16 
courses yellow, 6 courses white, 8 
courses black. 


Novelties in Skirts 

Fig. 3 illustrates how this kind of 
stripe may be used for knitted skirts 
to match the coats, or they may be 
worn with a woven coat in a dark 
color. In the illustration the white 
ground is in plain stitch and the de- 
sign feature introduced in the form 
of broad colored stripes in two col- 
ors, these pieces being cut and in- 
serted or seamed to the plain fabric 
as shown. 

These patches are attached on each 
side of the skirt and near the bot- 
tom. The same colored stripe may be 
added all around, as shown, to give 
a border which will impart a finished 


appearance. These stripes can bh 
varied and broken up according to 
fancy, but it should be borne in mind 


in imitating woven styles that there 
is not so much detail required in th¢ 
knitted fabric because of its greater 
effectiveness. A small change pro 
duces a relatively greater patterning 
effect than the woven pattern, and 
we can often obtain equally good re- 
sults by simpler color arrangements 
and fewer individual colors. These 
styles mark a great advance on the 
part of the knitting manufacturer to 
imitate the woven costume styles and 













“PARAMOUNT 
METHOD” 


HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 


one of the greatest developments in the 





art of finishing hosiery. It prevents the 
goods from creeping up during the dry- 
ing process and the following advan- 
tages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. 

No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 
Goods lie better in boxes. 


Improved finish of the product. 





PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING have 
been developed to meet every require- 
ment of correct finishing. 








With PARAMOUNT EQUIP- 
MENT you are assured of an increased 
selling value in your merchandise, greater production and fewer 
seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
Yspace, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If inter- 
ested, our representative will call DEMONSTRATING IN 
YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT 














the improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Dry- 
ing and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 





Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 
Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH ALL PARAMOUNT 
PRODUCTS 





Patented Sept. 17, 19:8 





PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 





PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
| 
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All manufacturers of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
should know what 90% 
already know 


That the “ Reading” Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine, manufactured in 
Reading, Pennsylvania— 


|. Produces hosiery in the best, quickest, 
surest and most economical way. 


. Is installed in the shortest time. 





. Has free inspection service. ; ; 
. Miss Full-Fashioned 
. Is made in America which means on- says :— 
the-spot service. Complete stocks of 
parts always ready to ship. Full-fashioned hosiery ts 
. knit to fit the curves of the 


leg. That means not only 
. Is in successful use in 90% of the Full- pe appearance but an 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills in this coun- a a enpeee oe 


ae hosiery that is stretched in 
try today. the shaping.” 


». Which means continuous operation. 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 
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FULL~EASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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it is clear that the future holds a_ stitches in the width to be taken from 7 
wide field of growth. their right needles and moved to PANS MS 
Fig. 4 shows a photomicrograph of neighboring needles on the right or [E Pr OM 
knitted fabric where needles are left. This leaves the corresponding 
omitted in the machine after every needle empty and when the next 
second needle, and the yarn em- course is laid the thread is not con- 
ployed is too fine for the gauge of nected at these points and large 
the machine. This particular pat- openings in the fabric are produced. 
tern is a two and two rib stitch 
worked in a silk yarn, a style of tex- 
ture Which continues much in vogue 
for the lighter weight articles made 
artificial silk. The same style 
with the space at intervals of one 
one-half inch or so has been 
much in demand for the knitted skirt 
nd costume trade, where the empty 
needles have drawn the fabric to- 
gether and given the imitation ac- 
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Fig. 5 


It is only in the older centers of 
the knitting industry that these pat 
terns are obtainable from the hand 
frames. There is some difficulty in 
getting the same results on the flat 





cordion effect with a much les 
weight of material than is required 
to make it in the woven fabric. 

This style of texture has been 
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Cooperation with Knit 
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largely made in artificial silk for H 
jumpers where the feature of the 00 S anu acturers 
color pattern is broad stripes in two H 
colors highly contrasted, say two H 
inches of white alternating with two Every step in the development of Nye & F 
ches of blue. In the same way we am 2 ne ; z 
eee eo ne eee I'redick Knitting Machines has been based | 
have had patterns with artificial silk Fig. 6 ' : : : : H 
striped material alternating with on the requirements of knitted fabrics. A 
much thicker woolen material and ‘er machi ing | ray j ? Bi 
power machine owing to the way in aa ee ne ee H 
the effect has been most ornamental. which the stitches are drawn out in A demand for a knitted fabric of finer F 
Gauze Effects length to give the proper effect. texture was met by additional improve- H 
Similar styles of pattern have been 5 T oT -- as 4 
> eis oi, } ments on Nye & Tredick Machines. A 
- 5 gives a view of a tuck made largely on power warp looms, ; | 
stitch which is being largely used where the fabric can be worked with The makers of Nye & Tredick Knitting A 
for this type of fabric; it is the ordi- any degee of openness required. : ae : H 
nary one and one tuck design worked ; - Machines appreciate that the manufactur- H 
= = ane — mr ssi ae . ers they serve know most about knitted ‘ 
itting machine. e same ee wi Bi sae : : ‘ ie - ; 
in plain stitch has been largely em- Leipzig Fair Draws Crowds fabrics and so they build knitting machines 
ployed for the artificial silk trade Wasuincton, D. C.—Commercial to suit their customers’ needs. 
and gives open effects in the cloth. Attache Herring at Berlin has cabled 
If 


f the ground of the fabric is plain, to the Textile Division that there 

| a tuck stitch is introduced every has been a record attendance at 
inch or so, then a very effective ver- the Leipzig spring fair this year 
tical stripe is obtained. This style and satisfactory buying has been 
is largely adopted in self-colored silk reported in textiles. [Export prices in 


Let us send you further information on 


Nye & Tredick Knitting Machines. 


CTT TTS OOO 
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non 


goods, the design being obtainable on textiles continue to be quoted in high TRUMP BROS MACHINE CO 

of the larger head circular ma- exchange in anticipation of falling ” . 

es provided with long butt market exchange. Failure to obtain SUCCESSORS TO 
leedles placed in the machine cyl- certain export licenses has resulted | [gm Eh 
Inder as desired. in the tendency to conclude orders z NYE & TREDICK CO. 


¢. 6 shows a fabric much en- only for goods immediately deliver- 
1 to give a view of one fabric able and without advance payment. 
ing for the gauzy effects already Practice of maintaining a graduated 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WILMINGTON 





POTTER 


; — 2 heing suitable for ae. - —- a er Southern Agent, H. F. Booth, Cheraw, S. C : 
Wraps and shawls. They are made of highest exchange has led to the FH 
e old hand frames. After the sale of goods through intermediate HE 

ary course of loops has been agents in low exchange countries who AH 

the worker selects certain r¢ ship to high ¢ xchange countries. ITITIMNITITUMIN I TET CO 
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* Simplex ” Humidifier 


One-Pipe System— No Pressure 


Supply Pipe or Waste Pipe 


ypm« of unusual interest 

e trade is new “ Sim- 
midifier, perfected by the 
Moistening Co., 251 Cause- 
Boston, Mass. The writer 
sent at a working demonstra- 


ompany’'s fac- 
iiter noting the simple con- 
and, what 1s 
ter importance, the 


ng and 


perhaps of 
small amount 


auxiliary equipment 


quired for a mill installation, was 
ynvinced that “Simplex” was a 
truly descriptive name for the new 


imidifier. 


An installation of this type of air 


ynditioning equipment is strictly a 
ne-pipe system, there being no 
iter return or waste pipe. All 
iter supplied to the head 1s vapor- 
ized and transmitted to the air. The 
vater is supplied by gravity and no 
ressure supply pipe is used. It pro- 
des for an abnormally large air 
culati and humidity capacity 
th a minimum of power and water 
mnsumption 


humidifier is the latest 
velopment to result from the 3 
years’ experience of Frank B. Com- 
ins, of the American Moistening Co., 

providing the 
ynditior 


The new 


w 


best atmospheric 
s for processing textile ma- 
at the 


air conditioning sys- 


terials. Mr. Comins has aimed 


perte cting of an 
*m which 


quirements, low 


combined high duty re 


cost of installation 
ind maintenance, perform- 


simple construction, adaptability 


sensitive 


ance, 


for universal service and automatic 
‘ontrol. The ‘“ Simplex” humidifier 
fulfills all of these aims. 


Structurally, its simplicity appar- 
ently leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is adapted for 


continuous running 
with minimum of attention, and 
there is nothing to clog or get out of 


irder. It is sensitive in its perform- 
controlled by auto- 
The humidifier can 


ance and easily 
matic regulation. 
ve operated singly or in multiple units 
continuous water supply line of 


small dimensions \rranged in mill 
ther one humidifier or at 
1¢ is served bv a single w 
n S k 
{ ‘ m 1 
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[he automatic control may regulate 
a whole line of humidifiers or a sepa- 
rate individual control can be hand- 
operated on each head. 

The demonstration observed by the 
writer was a most impressive exhibit 
of large capacity humidification 
equipment for textile mills reduced to 
simple form, with resulting low in- 
stallation, operation and maintenance 
costs, due to the large capacity of in- 
dividual heads, absence of auxiliary 
equipment, limiting of piping to a sin- 
gle line of small size, low power con- 
sumption and effective use of all water 
supplied to each head. It is believed 
that the field for air condition equip- 
ment has been widened and that many 
mills which up to this time have not 
installed humidification will find this 
system ideal for their requirements. 


Yarn Centering 
New Top Roll and Cap Bar Give 
Spinning Improvement 
\n improvement in 





spinning 
obtained by means of 
a new top roll and cap bar, for which 
1 patent has recently been granted 
to L. W. Campbell, Providence, R. I. 
sy means of the new arrangement the 
centering ot individual thread 
the front rollers 


con- 
ditions is 


every 


between the nip of 





| 


| ! 

F 
\; 
| 
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Fig. 1—Diagram Showing 


NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES > 





and the thread guide is absolute, and 
all threads are the same. This result 
is obtained by having one bearing 
for the top roll instead of two. By 
eliminating the two bearings the space 
they occupy can be utilized for cen- 
tering the bosses of the rollers. 


The diagram at Fig. 1 shows the 
traverse of a usual 3-inch gauge 
standard type of spinning frame. The 
thread indicated at the left traverses 
from the solid vertical line to the 
dotted line, and at this latter point 
shows % of an inch error in length. 
This means that the thread must be 
strained, which results in uneven 
work and sometimes in the breaking 
down of the end with loss of produc- 
tion and increase in waste. The error 
in the distances from the nip of the 
front roller to the thread guide de- 
creases in the second and_ third 
threads, indicated at Fig. 1, and at 
the fourth thread, which is at the 
extreme right of the diagram, the 
centering is perfect. In three threads 
out of the four, however, there is an 
absence of centering which is reflect- 
ed in the running of the work. 


The diagram at Fig. 2 shows the 
pertect centering that is obtained on 
all threads by means of the Campbell 


arrangement of top roll and cap bar. 
that 


It will be seen the traverse is 


Error in Distance From Nip of Front Roller to 


Thread Guide 








— 


~ —— 


Fig. 2 


Every Thread Centered, Reducing the Strain in Spinning 


equal on every thread, which red 
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the strain and is reflected in the 
ity of the yarn. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Bopsin stripper. 1,447,272. M 
Stone, Lawrence, Mass. 
Cotton preparing machine.  1.447,- 
684. J. Moss, Woonsocket, R. 
Hemp machine. 1,447,450. K. \\es- 
sel, St. Paul, Minn. 
KNITTING machine. 1,447,489. <A. 
Selkirk, Ontario, Canada. 
KNITTING machines, Needle contro! 
ling mechanism for. 1,447,354. M. 
C. Miller, Cumberland Hill, R. 1 
Lace braiding machine. 1,447,530. 
H. Buscher, Langerfeld, Germany. 
Lace with gauzelike ground, Manu- 
facture of. 1,447,526. E. Turch, 
Langerfeld, Germany. 
Loom, Cross weaving. 
Lea, Boston, Mass. 
Looms, Filling feeler mechanism for. 
1,447,724. S. S. Jackson, Bostor, 
Mass. 
SPINDLE.. 1,447,880. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
TENSION mechanism. 1,447,591. 
O. McKean, Westfield, Mass. 
WarPING machines, Pneumatic lint 
clearer for. 1,447,418. F. B. Ken- 
ney and J. W. Sidebottom, Lowell, 
Mass. 


1,447,351. C. 


J. B. Marnt 


| Business Literature 





AUTOMATIC STATIONARY MAGAZINE; 
Crampton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The fourth publication in a series 
of instruction booklets being issued by 
Crampton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has just been pub- 
lished under the title ‘* Automatic Sta- 
tionary Magazine.” It is a 32-page 
booklet, with flexible covers, which 
explains by text and numerous illus- 
trations the operation and setting of 
the Crompton & Knowles magazine, 
whether for 2, 4 or 6 colors of filling. 
The list of chapter headings will give 
an idea of the contents. They are 
Operation of the Crompton & 
Knowles Stationary Magazine; Set- 
ting and Adjustment of the Maga- 
zine; Replacements, and _ Trouble 
Hints. The complete series of i 
struction publications will consist of 
nine booklets, 
tector No. 4; Jacquards; 
Loom Installation, and 


including Filling D 
Automat 
Autom 


Stationary Magazine, all of whi 
hav ré been published 

Four-Chain Multiplier; Mecha 
Warp Stop Motion: Multiple W 


Filling Detector; Knowles Head M 
tion, and Center Filling Stop Moti 
which are in preparation. 
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Factors to Be Considered by 
Size in Deniers of 


EARLY every silk manutac- 
turer is today called upon to 
employ in the making of his 
goods substantial amounts of 

what are known as crepe twists. Such 
yarns in silk are customarily made 


from groups of raw silk threads 
doubled together and then hard 


twisted, so that the contraction of 
these twisted threads, after the gum 
is boiled out, will shrink the goods 
and thus effect the desired crinkling 
or creping of the fabric. 

In most fabrics the twists used are 
right and left hand alternately, al- 
though for the filling of Crepon or 
Crinkled Crepe, as it is called, as 
well as for both warp and filling of 
Chiffon (in which only single threads 
are used) the twist is all one way. 
For both warp and filling of Crepe 
Georgette, two threads and _ three 
threads are customarily twisted to- 
gether. For Crepe de Chine, Crepe 
Meteore, Crepe Romaine, and some 
others, three-thread and four-thread 
twists are most customarily used, and 
occasionally five-thread is employed. 
For Canton Crepes, both plain and 
satin weaves, six-thread, eight-thread, 
ten-thread and twelve-thread are the 
customary’ Sizes. 


Factors Governing Twist 

The number of turns per inch re- 
quired to afford proper shrinkage di- 
minishes as the thread becomes 
thicker. It is further to be noted that 
the amount of twist also 
materially governed by the number 
of warp threads and the number of 
filling threads per inch. If there are 
many filling threads to the inch, the 
collective power of their contraction 
acting against the resistance of the 
warp is greater than when there are 
fewer threads per inch. If there is a 
larger amount of warp to be shrunk 
in by the filling, it will have greater 
resistance to the shrinking caused by 
the filling than if there is a less 
imount of warp. Therefore the man- 
ufacturer, in laying out his fabrics, 

ust take carefully into consideration 
ll following factors: 


needed is 


til the 


| The amount of shrinkage 
which it is desired to give to the 
goods between the width in the loom 
ind the finished width. 


(b) The number of the warp 
threads per inch, and their size or 
hickness. 

The number of the filling 


ls per inch. 
| The collective size, or thick- 
ss (as four threads of 20/22 denier 


raw silk, or six threads of 13/15 

det raw silk) of the individual 
threads. 

| The amount of twist per inch 
si\ to same. 

| conditions 1n the manufacture 


Analyzing Crepe Twist Yarns 





the Silk Manufacturer in Laying Out Crepe Fabrics 
Which the Hard Twisted Tram in the Fabric Is Composed 





Undyed Goods and Dyed Fabrics - 


By Jame 


of crepes, therefore, are quite com- 
plex. 

Determining Yarn Required 

A large amount of the filling mate- 
rial employed is bought in the open 
market from thrown silk merchants 
as a manufactured product, and when 
the manufacturer gets it about all that 
he knows of the yarn is that it is 


s Chittick. 


POSED WHEN THE GOODS ARE IN 
UNbDYED STATE: 
Take the widest width of sample 


THE 


available and true off the edges, 
warp-ways, accurately. Draw out 
four or five threads and measure 


them with great accuracy, and at a 
tension as near as possible to what 
the tension would be when the thread 


Silk manufacturers and others interested in the manufacture 
and sale of crepes of various kinds are constantly in need of 
advice concerning the best methods of determining the original 


denier sizes of the raw silks which enter into the twists. 


explanation of the method to be 


A clear 
pursued in arriving at the facts 


in such cases will be of timely interest to readers, and Mr. Chit- 
tick has therefore prepared the accompanying article dealing 
with this subject. Practical examples are given to show the pro- 
cedure to be followed, both with undyed goods and goods in the 
dyed state. 


represented as being made of so and 
so many threads of raw silk that is 
presumed, if nothing is stated to the 
contrary, to be made of 13/15 denier 
raw silk (though frequently this is 
not the case) and having about so and 
so many turns of twist per 
Guarantees as to yardage per pound 
are generally avoided by the seller, 
though if he is compelled to make 
a statement he will only give assur- 
ances of a yardage per pound consid- 
erably less than what the average 
is likely to be so that he will be on 
the safe side. The buyer of course 
can check off this matter of yardag« 
per pound. 

Whenever a manufacturer 
to duplicate someone else’s sample of 
requiring the use of 
twists, or to buy raw silk and have 
it thrown for himself to duplicate the 
size of some twists which he has been 
using, and which were bought in the 
open market as described, he is 
usually much at a loss to know what 
he actually requires. He has no 
knowledge of the amount of soap and 
oil which has been added to the 
weight of the silk by the thrown silk 
merchant; he not know the 
original denier size of the individual 
threads which compose the yarn that 
he has bought, and he does not know 
how much the material been 
shortened in length in the twisting. 

The following explanations of this 
matter are offered for the guidance 
of those who are confronted with 
this problem, and examples are of- 
fered to show how the figuring should 
be done in practice. It is hoped that 
these explanations will make the sub- 
ject clear to those who are interested. 

Goods in Undyed State 

METHOD OF DETERMINING THE 
Raw Sirk Size «Nn DeENIERS OF 
Wuicu Harp Twistep TRAM Is Com- 


inch. 


wishes 


goods crepe 


does 


has 





draws out of the shuttle in the weav- 


ing. If there are differences in the 
lengths of these threads, draw out 
enough of them to insure a correct 
average being arrived at, and this 


length will be multiplied by the large 
number of threads that must next be 
drawn These should be suffi- 
cent, 1f possible, to give a length of 


out. 


Observe that 
the atmospheric conditions where the 
weighing is and the moisture 
content of the sample are to be fairly 
normal. 


fifty yards or upwards. 


done 


Weight in Tenths of Grain 


Weigh this group of threads with 
accuracy down to tenths of a grain. 
From the results so obtained, a given 
number of yards and their 
weight will be found. There are 
7,000 grains in a pound. The yard- 
per pound, therefore, will be 
7,000 divided by the number of grains 
weight that has been found, this be 
ing multiplied by the length in yards 
of the threads which were weighed. 


exact 


age 


This will give the yards per pound 
of the compound thread (which, of 
course, contains soap and oil put in 
by the the 
cloth. 


throwster) as it lies in 

The throwster will have added soap 
and oil to the yarn to an 
amount, and while 2 


unknown 
per cent. might 
be sufficient for the proper working 
of the silk, it will probably carry, if 
bought already thrown, from 6 to 12 
per cent., and often more. Allowing 
that 8 per cent. might represent the 
approximate practice of the 
this could be a tentative fig 
ure for the As the 
will then have increased in 
weight 8 per cent. the yards per 
pound should now 
108, and divided by 100. 
figure will 


market, 

used as 
calculation. yarn 
been 


be multiplied by 
The result- 
the yards per 


ing give 


~ 





Methods of Determining Raw Silk 


Calculations for 


pound of the silk it no soap and oil 
had been put in. 
Contraction in Twisting 

The percentage which the yarn has 
shortened in twisting must now be as- 
certained. This will be done by mak- 
ing a few tests on short lengths of the 
thread (say ten inches) on the twist 
tester. When all the twist has been 
taken them the threads, still 
held in their grips, will be drawn out 
to a tension the same, as far as possi- 


out of 


ble, as would be put upon the threads 
before they were twisted. By measur- 
ing and averaging these increased 
lengths of the threads, the approxi- 
mate percentage which the thread has 
shortened in the twisting can be as 
certained. 

Suppose that this were found to be 
19 per cent. It would then follow 
that 100 yards of thread would have 
been contracted to 81 yards. Dividing 
the yards per pound of the thread, 
after allowing for the soap and oil as 
explained above, by 81, the yards per 
pound of the compound thread, before 
twisting, will now be ascertained. If 
it is found that the thread was a six- 
ply, for example, this figure will now 
be multiplied by six, and the yards 


per pound of the single raw silk 
thread will thus be ascertained. If it 
were a_ five-thread, the multiplier 


would be five, and so on. 

Having thus determined the- yards 
per pound of the single thread, divids 
this into 4,464,528 (the yards per 
pound of a one denier raw silk) and 
the denier size of the raw silk thread 
will be obtained. 


Example 
Fifty threads, averaging 45 inches 
in length, under the conditions herein 
set forth, weigh 16% grains. 


50 X 45 (inches) + 36 (inches) 
62% yards. 

7,000 (grains per pound) 161% 
621% 26,515 yards per pound. 


(These threads containing the throw- 
ster’s soap and oil and having in them 
the shortening due to the twisting. ) 

The throwster’s soap and oil is as- 
sumed at 8 per cent. 


26,515-+108 (100+8 per cent)— 
100 28,636 yards per pound, fre: 
from oil and soap. 

If the take-up or shortening has 
been found to be approximately 19 


per cent. the length of the threads 


having been thus shortened would 
require as a divisor 100—I19=81 
28,636/81=/d 35,353 yards. per 
pound the group of untwisted 
threads, free from soap and oil. 


Next, the 


for 


thread 


compound was 
found to be a six-ply. 
35,353 X 6 212,118 yards, the 


length per pound of the original raw 
silk threads. 

4,464,528 (yards per pound of a 1 
denier silk) 212,118 gives approxi- 


53 
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Spun silk is real silk— 
made from the cocoon of 
the silkworm 


y ‘ 
"32 
p ® 


' 


ES, sometimes Champlain prices 
are higher than other spun silks. 
When, however, price is checked 


Y, 


4a 


against quality of product and scope 
of service, the value of Champlain 
Yarns is found to be exceptional. 


eeeee 


It is a significant fact that in 1922 
we shipped to our customers twenty 
per cent more yarn than during any 
one of the thirty-two years that we have 
been in business. 

CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 
25 Madison Ave., New York 
Hospital Trust Building, Providenc: 
Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


and Brooklyn 
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This design is from a 
Japanese stencil used in 


CHAMPLA as 


STLIKK MILLS 
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mately 21 deniers = 20/22 denier raw 
ok re. 
Dyed Goods 

RULE FOR DETERMINING THE Raw 
SILK SIZE IN DENTERS OF THE Harp 
TwisteD TRAM USED IN CREPE Fap- 
gics WHEN THE GOODS ARE IN THE 
DyED STATE: 

In this case we have nothing to do 
with the soap and oil put in by the 
throwster as it has been boiled out by 
The boil-off in the gum, 
however, must be reckoned with. For 
China silks of average boil-off this 
may be taken as 18 per cent.; for 
white Japan silks as 19% per cent.; 
for yellow Japan silk, as 23 per cent.; 
for Canton silks as 23 per cent.; for 
yellow European silks, as 24 per 
cent. 

Proceeding as already described for 
silk in the gum, we will assume that 
we find in another fabric a length of 
6212 yards weighing 16% grains, 
which figures out, as already shown, 
a length of 26,515 yards per pound. 

As most of the crepe twists on the 
market are made of white Japan 
stock, we will assume a boil-off loss 
of 1912 per cent., and the weight of 
the silk will thus have been reduced 
in the boiling-off to 8014 per cent. of 
its original gum weight—free of soap 
and oil. 

26,515 (yards per pound) X 80% 
gives uS 21,345 yards per pound if in 
the gum. 

If the shortening or take-up of the 
silk in the twisting was found to be 
19 per cent., this figure, 21,345, should 
be divided by 81, which gives us 26,- 


the dyer. 
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to $583,268,000 and for 1919 to $683,- 
470,000. There were also decreases 
in the number of persons employed, 
in the total amount paid during the 
year in salaries and wages, in the 
cost of the materials that were used, 
and in the quantity of woven goods 
produced. 

Of the 1,563 establishments report- 
ing for the industry in 1921, 727 were 
located in New Jersey; 468 in Penn- 
sylvania; 232 in New York; 36 in 
Connecticut; 29 in Rhode Island; 23 
in Massachusetts; 13 in Virginia; 7 
in Illinois; 6 in Maryland; 4 in North 
Carolina; 3 each in New Hampshire 
and West Virginia; 2 each in Maine, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee; and 
1 each in Alabama, California, Dela- 
ware, and Georgia. 

In August, the month of maximum 
employment, 133,279 wage-earners 
were reported, and in January, the 
month of minimum employment, 93,- 
585—the minimum representing 70.2 
per cent. of the maximum. The 
average number of wage-earners em- 
ployed during the year was 121,335, 
as compared with 126,782 in Ig19. 

The returns indicate that the com- 
bined output of all establishments 


was approximately 66 per cent. of | 


the maximum capacity, based upon a 
demand requiring full time. 

Statistics for 1921, I919, and 1914 
are summarized in the following 
statement. 
preliminary and subject to such 
change and correction as may be 
found necessary from a further ex- 
amination of the original reports. 


The figures for 1921 are | 


| 
| 


#1921. *1919 *1914 | 

Number of establishments ........... 1,663 1,317 4 856 
Persons engaged ..............+. 131,649 136,775 115,571 
Proprietors and firm members. . 1,226 1,011 ; 591 
Salaried employees ............. 9,088 8,982 6,810 
Wage earners (average number) 121,335 126,782 108,170 
Salaries and wages $134,067,000 $134,597,000 $ 57,615,000 
INTE: csc ne os 06 65s coe coe aces 20,694,000 26,371,000 10,507,000 
Wages oe mya comet sie sg 113,373,000 108,226,000 47,108,000 
Cost of materials. pibie- cafes sdigeun aes 337,466,000 388,469,000 144,442,000 


Value ) of PE | h.0 0.50 woo 0amnp'es 
Value added by manuf: acturet 


583,268,000 
245,802,000 


638,470,000 254,011,000 
300,001,000 109,569,000 


* Statistics for establishments with products valued at less than $5,000 are not included 
in the figures for 1921; there were 109 establishments of this class which reported 225 wage 


earners and products valued at $365,500. 


For 1919, however, data for 52 such establish- 


ments, reporting 67 wage earners and products valued at $130,500, and for 1914, 46 such : 
establishments reporting 157 wage earners and products valued at $133,500, are included in 
the figures with exception of the item ‘“ number of establishments.” 


+ Value of products less cost of materials 


352 yards per pound as the length of 
the group of threads without twist, 
but with the weight of the natural 
gum restored to them. 

If this was a six-thread filling, we 
by 6, which gives us a yard- 
age per pound of 158,112 

Diy ‘ding 4,464,528 (yards per pound 
of a one denier silk) by 158,112 gives 
8.24 deniers as the size of the raw 
silk from which the thread was made, 
equalling 27/29 denier size, or a fine 


) 


28/30 denier r. 





Silk Manufacturing Data 


Decrease in Production for 1921 
from 1919 of 15.3 Per Cent. 
Wasninoton, D. C., February 19, 


1923.The Department of Commerce 
announces that reports made to the 
Bureau of the Census show a de- 


Crease of 15.3 per cent. in the value 
%! products of the establishments en- 
aged primarily in the manufacture 
of silk goods in the year 1921 as com- 
Pared with 1919. The total value of 
Products reported for 1921 amounted 


oe Art ‘Silk Product 

Rather authentic estimates received 
from Trade Commissioner Butler, 
London, place the average daily pro- 
duction of artificial silk in England 
and on the Continent at the following 
figures: England, 
France, 30,000 
35,000 pounds; 
pounds; Netherlands, 4,000 pounds 
Italy, 20,000 pounds; 
pounds; Belgium, 


15,000 
pounds; 
Switzerland, 20,000 
Poland, 2,000) 
25,000 pounds. 


Texas Wool Assn. Meets 


Mertzon, Tex. Stockholders of th 
West Texas Wool and Mohair Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting in Mert- 
zon recently. The association is capi- 
talized at 70,000 and reports show a 


pounds; | 
Germany, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


sf 


surplus of $50,000. A dividend of 10| 


per cent on capital stock was declared, | 
and the rest of the earnings 


expressed at the meeting 


for 1922 | 
were passed to the surplus fund. Wool | 
and mohair producers and dealers of | 
Southwest Texas are looking forward to | 
a prosperous year, according to views | 
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NEw RASCHEL WARPER 


with 
Reversing Mechanism 
Re-inforced, Trussed Reel; Light Construction 
Improved Clock of simple design 
Roller Bearings on reel shaft 
Adjustable Standard—Special Chuck 
Reel, 4 yards circumference 


also 
WINDERS for Hard, Soft and Artificial Silk 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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THROWSTERS 


LARGEST AND MOST MODERN COMMISSION 
THROWING PLANTS IN AMERICA SPECIALIZ- 
ING EXCLUSIVELY IN JAPAN HOSIERY TRAM 
ARTIFICIAL SILK AND OTHER SPECIAL COM 
BINATION YARNS FOR THE KNIT GOODS 

MANUFACTURER 


R.K.LAROS SILK COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM PA. 
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Standard Hosiery Machines 


Revolving Cylinder Type 
All Sizes from 24 to 3% Diameters 


Some of the reasons why with a standard Model 
H Knitter one can get a higher production, change 
patterns in from two to five minutes, place more 
machines in a given floo space, and have positive 
yarn changing. 


PRODUCTION—Unequalled because of the substitution of a 
cam for the usual crank movement, from which reciprocation is 
derived, thus eliminating all possibility of picker trouble and mak- 
ing possible a high speed while knitting the heel and toe. Only 
one driving pulley is used. 


PATTERN CHANGE—tThe yarn changes are made from uni- 
tary cam blocks instead of from a lot of cams and consequently 
we guarantee that changes of pattern can be made in from two to 
five minutes. 


MACHINE WIDTH—tThe extreme width including pulleys and 
turning handle is only 16”. A comparison with other machines 
will convince one of the great saving in floor space. 


YARN CHANGING—No springs (which might fail to act with 
certainty) are employed; but instead the yarn fingers are moved 


ne both into and out of action positively. 


We cordially invite you to visit us at the Knitting Arts Exposition, 
Booths, 111, 112, 141, 142, and thereby afford us an opportunity to 
demonstrate the distinctive merits of this machine. Write for our 
illustrated Catalogue. 


Standard Machine Co. 


340 N. 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








Women’s Mercerized Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

In regard to inquiry No. 4730, pub- 
lished in the Feb. 24 issue, permit me to 
state a few ideas which may enlighten 
the inquirer. My opinion is that hose 
made on 260 needle, 334 machines should 
be produced from 2-60s with a 4-inch 
welt, heel and toe spliced with 2-70s or 
2-100s, and high spliced with 2-100s. I 
have found this style ot hose to be a 
very good seller, as is one made from 
2-70s, spliced heel and toe 2-70s, and 
high spliced with 2-100s. It is made on 
machines to measure 2914 inches to al- 
low for shrinkage, so as to measure 28 
inches finished. If the person asking for 
information will write me I will give 
him the name of an excellent yarn from 
which to manufacture these hose. 

W. E. 


Waste in Manufacturing Silk 
Hosiery 
Technical Editor 

We are manufacturing a 
ing and would 


gum silk stock- 
appreciate your informing us 
what per cent. of legitimate waste we should 
have in manufacturing a stocking of this 
kind We at present collect our waste sev- 
eral times per week, but have no exact 
method of tying up our waste and material 
msumed to know that the waste collected is 
all that is actually made. We would ap- 


preciate your advising us of a simple system 


vhereby we would know exactly what per 
cent. of waste we are actually making 
(4746) 


\ hosiery manufacturer replies to this 
question as follows: There are many 
things that would tend to increase or 
liminish your waste, such as the quality 
your silk, quality of the mercerized 
cotton yarns used, nature of the 
knots tied in your silk and yarn, gauge 

our machines, etc. Assuming that 
ur silk is best quality, that your yarn 


and 


ends are properly tied with flat or weav- 

er’s knots, and that your machines arte 

240-260 needle, on a 12-strand_ stock- 

ng | would say that your waste would 
vetween one-half and 

rs of to the dozen, 25 per 

of which would be vour cotton and 


three-quar- 


an ounce 


ercerized waste, considering you wer< 
running an 18-20 inch boot silk. 

In keeping waste records I might sug- 
gest that the waste from each operator 
be placed in a bag by that operator, and 
that the bag or bags be collected daily 
along with each operator's production. 
should be taken that each bag be 
properly marked with the date and num- 


Car 


ber or name of the operator so as to 
dentify it. Each operator’s waste can 
be kept separate in this way and the 
Waste in each bag can be weighed and 
the eight placed alongside of the pro- 


n record. 


cent ‘ 


In this way. your per- 
or ounces per dozen of waste 
cal easily ascertained by dividing the 
pr tion into the weight of waste 
while manufacturing or knitting 
uantity of merchandise. 
well to have an experienced per- 
ce charge of weighing and exam- 
vaste, as large savings can be ef- 
by the proper study. For in- 
stance, if to make a 12-strand stocking 
e using two ends to six thread 
and one end breaks, of course the stock- 
ig | run on and probably the knitter 
t see that the end is broken until 
wae king is half knit, or well over 
na t. The operator, to save chang- 
ng machine back, may tie in and 
rur which of course causes a greater 
' silk than before. The operator 


Under this head we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaintng to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In the case 
In this way answers can be given which 


will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, methods of manage- 


ment, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the 
views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, 
not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of correspondents will 


not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


————————— 


should be cautioned against such prac- 
tice. 

Another interesting and_ valuable 
study could be made as to the percent- 
age of press-offs made by the different 
kinds and counts of yarns used in the 
stocking. Ofttimes it will be found that 
a certain yarn, either in the top, heel, 
toe or splicer, may be running a con- 
siderably higher percentage of breaks 
than the others, and investigation would 
reveal that the yarn was not coming up 
to quality. Keeping an accurate record 
and studying waste is an important fac- 
tor in the manufacture of hosiery and 
in this respect figured profit can be 
easily lost or made. 

A cost expert replies as follows: To 
give a satisfactory answer to the above 
question, considerably more detailed in- 
formation would be necessary. If silk 
is purchased in the skein, then wound 
and knit at the mill, the winding and 
knitting waste would vary from 1% to 
214 per cent. However, I have known 
instances where this waste has been con- 
siderably higher. The waste naturally 
depends upon the class of 
manufactured and the care 
the handling of the silk. 

If the silk is purchased on cones the 
knitting waste will vary from to | 
per cent., again dependent upon the class 
of hose and care in handling the silk 

To suggest a method of checking the 
waste the silk consumed, I 
would have a detailed outline 
of the exact process through which the 


hose being 


exercise d in 


with 
have to 


t 
made 


silk passes in the course 01 manufactur¢ 
and the class of hose being knit. The 
only way to get an exact check on the 
waste is to weigh the hose off the knit- 
ting machines, and if the silk is knit 
after being sprayed with oil or run over 
an oil wick this method cannot be used 
because of the additional weight of the 


oil taken up by the silk 

If the inquirer will give the necessary 
information, I will be able to outline a 
method by which he can check the 
with the quantity 


wast 
of silk consumed 


S. R. Gorpon 


Knitting Visea Cloth 


Technical Editor 


We are sending you a sample of visca cloth 
and would like to ask you why the shadings 
appear on the visca on the right de, and 
not on the cotton side We have had con 
siderable of this this year, and we are pre 


paring for a campaign next year, therefore 
want to be certain of our position. We don't 
want to make mistakes of this kind again 
Is it in the visea, is it in the dye, or is it in 
the cotton? ‘Can you give us any informa- 
tion that would make the visca run better? 
ct758) 


The shading in this cloth is in the silk 
straw and is caused, without a doubt, by 
using different lots of silk indiscrim- 
inately in the same piece. Each lot of 
silk received, either from a dyer or.a 
manufacturer, should be kept separate 
and used by itself. Though theoretically 
every lot of like kind, quality and color 
should be exactly the same, in practice 


s not and it 


s the practical phase of 


the matter that the knitter has to deal 
with. 

As to making the straw run better, 
treating with any kind of vegetable oil, 
such as olive, cocoanut or peanut oil 
would help, but probably treating with 
steam while the material is being knit- 
ted is the best procedure. This last 
method involves some expense in fitting 
up the machine the 
piping and nozzles. 


with necessary 


Cloudy Silk Stockings 


Technical Editor 

I am sending a sample of dip-dyed full 
fashioned hosiery, which you will find very 
‘cloudy.’’' Would like to have your opinion 
as to the cause. Our work is dyed in bath 
copper lined and wooden boxes, direct steam 
and no false bottoms All our colors are 
more or less affected by this cloudiness, pro 


longed dyeings being the 

The silk in the sample was 
vious to knitting, and the 
over night before dyeing 


worst offenders 
boiled-off pre 
whole scoured 
(4755) 

not 
ficient to base a satisfactory opinion on, 


but we venture to state that if the dye 


The details given above are suf 


kettle had a false bottom, and if the 
steam supply pipe was so located that 
the steam did not strike directly upon 
the goods being dyed, there would be 
less cloudy stockings. Of course, the 
copper lining of the dye kettle might 


shade, but 


have some influence upon the 
we regard this as being the most remote 
trouble It that 
for qualities of stockings shown by the 
sample it 


cause of your seems 


would be economy to install 


either a rotary dyeing machine or one of 


the new forms of paddle machines that 
keep the stockings in constant motion in 
a relatively large volume of dye liquor 
Mention of dye liquor suggests the idea 
that perhaps vou are working with too 
small a volume of dye liquor; good 
work requires that the volume should 
be about three gallons for each one 


pound of stockings, which under favor 
able conditions may he reduced to about 
two and one-half gallons for one pound 


Blending Indian and American 
Cottons 
Technical Edito 

Lately I have noticed i considerable 
mount of Indian and Chinese cotton being 
offered in this country As I understand 
it. English mil use this cotton in a blend 
with American cotton I would appreciate 
it if you would write me iny information 
you may have a to the proper method of 
working Indian cotton with American cot 
ton and how the Indian cotton should be 
best mixed with American cotton (4762) 
We assume that vou do not refer to 
rough Indian and Chinese cottons that 
are regularly used in this country by 


blanket and flannel manufacturers, and 
that average not over % inch in length 

Owing to the high price of American 
cotton considerable quantities of smooth 
Indian and Chinese have 
imported this season, length averaging 
about 7% inch, but occasionally running 
7% to linch. Most of these cottons are 
rather rough and are 


cottons heen 


somewhat similar 


to the Texas cottons grown around 
Corpus Christi 
The only Chinese cotton that com 


pares at all closely with American 7g 
inch to 1 inch is, we believe, called Tien 
Tsin. This could be mixed with any 
length of American cotton in 
way that American cottons 
would be blended. The longest of the 
Indian cottons is a Madras cotton 
termed Tinnevelly, and a Surat termed 
Broach, These average % inch in 
length and occasionally run 7g to 1 inch. 
Considerable Surat and Madras cotton 
is grown from Egyptian and American 
seed and averages 7% to 1 inch in length 
and many of these longer Indian cottons 


similai 


the same 


can be blended with similar lengths of 
\merican, or processed separately if the 
desired break and feel in the finished 
yarn can be thus obtained 

We have run across very few of these 
long Chinese and Indian cottons in the 
local market, as they are being used in 
English 
place of 


larger quantities than ever by 
and European 


American 


spinners in 


In a general way it may be stated 
that the blending of short Indian and 
Chinese cottons with American cottons 
does not in any way differ from the 


cottons and 
The shortest 


\merican 
wastes of similar lengths 


blending of 


of these cottons are best handled by the 
wool system of carding, using a mule 
or Whitin frame for spinning. The lat 
ter is the svstem used by most of the 
blanket manufacturers in this country 
to spin rough Indian and Chinese cot- 
ton 

If we are correct im assuming from 
vour inquiry that vou are looking for 
the cheapest possible substitute for 
American cotton about 7@ to 1 inch in 


that this can be 
found in Egyptian linters. Large 


tities of 


length, we would state 


quan 
have 


these been imported this 


season and thousands of bales have been 
shipped South to be mixed with low 
grade American cotton by companies 


operating machining plants and we as 


sume that its identity is then lost 
Afrita is linters trom Egyptian Uppers 
and the No. 1 grade could have been 
mported in January at 12 to 12! 

Scarto is linters from Egyptian Sake 
larides and the No. 1 grade could have 
heen imported in January at around 
1&¢ Sekina is a low grade Egyptian 
cotton of mixed staple that is some 
times sold as short Sakelarides;: this cot 


ton could have been landed in January 
19 to 22¢ 


within a range of 22¢., according 


to grade 


Stock Not Blending Properly 
Editor 

Under separate cover I 
sample of black mix for 
am also enclosing a 
is you will 
contains 3 


Technical 


am sending you a 
4-run flannel I 
sample of roving which 
observe is very poor The lot 
30 per cent. shoddy, which is very 
poor The card is 48 x 48, with 9-inch rings, 
»%-inch leader covered with No. 26 diamond 
point wire All wire on finisher is No. 34, 
sheet cylinder, but rings are No. 35 wire, be- 
ing ™% inch on top and % inch on bottom, 
with 34-inch waste rings The doffers 
make 12 revolutions per minute The card 
with 30 gauge throughout, and the 
whole set was ground a month ago The 
rings are new and are smooth and sharp 
They received a good brushing after grind 
ing and were also brushed with emery flour 
and stock in hand card, an hour each 
The card turned off good work until 
black lot came along The lot before this 
one was a black and ran well on card and 
mule The lot which is now causing trouble 
is 550 pounds, being oiled with gallons 
of emulsion and 20 gallons of oil We make 
roving 88 grains to 50 yards, and it is spun 
55 grains The leader on finisher is set to 
tumbler with 32 gauge The draft of wipe 
rolls and aprons is O. K I tried setting the 
fancy off a little and on harder, but it did 
wire, 9-inch 


is set 


this 


10% 


not help The fancy is 30-34 
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When you use our 2 B Winder with the Automatic 
builder and non-lift spindle the yarn will not pull 
upin bunches. This avoids wasting fabric which 
means 100‘, winding and will give as near 100% 


production, minus needle troubles, as possible to 
obtain. 


We will insure you better fabric at less cost, and 
this is worth your looking into. 
Consult with us on your problems of Tight and 


Loose Stitch, due to drag of yarn and we will show 
you how to stop what occurs with old style builder 
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WINDERS | 
SPOOLERS 


WARPERS | l 
+ __A}]|l| ianpnane 


Will not drag in the Knitting and stops yarn pulling 
up in bunches. 
Winds Silk, Fibre Silk, Cotton and Worsteds. 


For Silk and Fibre. 
turers. 


Sweaters and Cloth Manufac 


Hosiery, Seamless and Full Fashioned. 

Neckties, Mufflers, Dress Goods, Silk Coats and 
Underwear. 

You can soon earn cost of installation of our 2 RB 


Winder for any of the above kinds of work. 
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BEAMER 
& KINDRED 
MACHINERY 
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roll The bottom spool is the poorer, so I 
set t doffer off to a 24 gauge and bottom 


with 26 close. I am convinced that the 
st s not fit for 4-run. I would like your 
opin in this matter. (4723) 


The stock is well carded and the rov- 
ing is of a good quality. The trouble 


seems to be that the wool is too coarse 
the shoddy, thereby not blending 
properly for producing a smooth yarn 


fine count. It seems advisable to 
make the roving about 90 grains from 
the card to spin at 55 grains; also let 
up a little on the rub to permit satis- 
factory drawing in spinning. 
Uneven Stitches in Silk Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are sending you 
three pure silk stockings. We would appre- 
jate it if you would examine these stock- 
ings closely and let us know what in your 
ypinion has caused the uneven stitching 
What we are particularly interested in is 
the horizontal ridges which look like uneven 
stitching. Are these, in your opinion, caused 
by the silk, the winding of the silk or in 
the knitting operation itself? (4741) 

Sample 1. We believe the uneven 
stitches in this sample are caused by too 
little emulsion in the gum silk. On our 

fashioned machines we have found 
we can obtain the best results by keep- 
ng the yarn about 24 hours in a cup- 
board, after it is wound, to obtain an 
even saturation. We aiso note that the 
back of the sample is not as good as the 
front. If you are using two kinds of 
sinkers in the heads they may not be 
jrawing alike; or it is possible that the 
ible sole slackener cam does not re- 
sufficiently for the plain knitting. 
Sample 2. The top of this leg is bet- 
ut it looks as if the ankle and foot 
re knit from a bobbin which had 
dried out on the outside. To prevent 
this condition we take the bobbins off 
the machines at night and keep them in 
a box with a zinc tray in the bottom 
with a little water in it. 

Sample 3. A _ little more moisture 
ought to have been sufficient for this 
stocking. About three-quarters of an 
inch above the high spliced heel there is 
a narrow band which was_ probably 
caused by an extra strand in the silk 
thread. This is the only imperfection 
we have found in the silk 












Streaks in Dyed Mercerized Fabric 
Technical Editor: ; 


In running through the Questions and An- 
swers for Feb. 10 1 notice a problem that ts 
tight along the lines on which I am now 
working. We are having difficulties in get- 
ting skein mercerized yarn to give level 
shades in dyeing, and they appear to be 
much the same as those covered in the first 
inquiry on the above page. However, the 
4 does not seem to me to quite cover 
matter 

mention of calcium sulphite (which 
parently a misprint for calcium sul- 

seems out of place when the inquirer 
lently mercerizing gray yarns which 
ver come into contact with calcium 
s lime or bleaching powder, nor with 

acid, as it is stated that muriatic 
hloric) acid is used for souring 
A paragraph, however, is of consid- 
nterest and I would like to carry the 











nqu a little further It seems to me 
quit ntrary to theory to release the ten- 
sion mercerized goods before any wash- 
‘ng with water. I know, however, from ex- 
Derience that theory and practice do not al- 
Ways ree, so if there is any method of re- 
asir the tension, but at the same time 
Setting the full mercerizing effect and more 

rk, I should like very much to 
KD more apout it I only hope that I 


i t misunderstood the intention in this 


(4757) 
rrespondent who answered the 
rig question referred to above 
r s follows: The criticism of the 
ans n the Feb. 10 issue is entirely 
night s I have unquestionably been 


1 e 

100k at the troubles from the stand- 
Poir resist resulting from improper 
gz instead of mercerizing 


_ The writer’s experience has been that 
in al rms of mercerizing, both varn 
an goods, as soon as the full mer- 
ceriz ffect is obtained, it is policy to 
rel all tension during the washing 
Proc s and to use all the hot water 
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that it is possible to take care of on the 
mercerizing equipment as a first wash. 
Cold water is practically useless to wash 
out caustic soda liquor, and especially 
so on goods where the yarns are held 
tight. 

Of course the writer realizes that 
practical men do not all agree on points 
of this kind. I simply give you my own 
experience. The above decision was ar- 
rived at after considerable experiment- 
ing. It is impossible for me to go into 
details as to how this tension should be 
released on a skein mercerizing machine, 
as I am not aware what type of ma- 
chine is being used, but this can all be 
accomplished by the proper timing of 
the machine in its various operations. 

If possible, I would suggest a treat- 
ment of not less than 114 minutes in the 
caustic solution before washing, after 
which the water can be turned on to the 
mercerized yarn at any time and the 
pressure released. 


Bleached Undergarment Is Tender 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a sample garment 
about which we would like to have some in- 
formation. This garment was manufactured 
about twelve months ago. After being sent 
out to the customer, who left it on the 
shelf for five or six months, the fabric got 
into a very tender condition, as you will 
notice by the sample This garment has 
been put through a light bleach. We would 
appreciate very much if you could ascertain 
for us the cause of its going this way 

(4759) 

The tenderness is due to hydrochloric 
acid being left in the cloth from fhe 
bleaching operation. The cloth is not 
rinsed long enough entirely to remove all 
of this acid. 


— Publications | 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by 
Samuel P. Sadtler and Louis J. 
Matos. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Although this book was originally 
published in 1891, and the present is 
the fifth edition, it is of particular 
interest because Doctor Sadtler has 
associated with him in this latest re- 
vision Dr. Matos, a chemical engineer 
who has had many years of experi- 
ence in the textile and dye industries. 
Dr. Matos is well known to readers 
of TExTILE Wor-p as a contributor 
of technical articles. He has taken 
the entire responsibility for the chap- 
ters covering textile fibres, both vege 
table and animal; coal tar distillation 
and its product; dyes, both artificial 
and natural; bleaching, dyeing and 
textile printing. These chapters have 
been entirely rewritten and present a 
picture of present development in 
these lines. Dr. Sadtler is responsi- 
ble for the rest of the book and has 
thoroughly revised all the matter con 
tained therein, as well as adding new 
material. 

As readers of the former editions 
know, this is an excellent work cover- 
ing the application of chemistry to 
the various phases of industry and is 
of interest not only to students and 
to the general public whose concern 
in chemical affairs has increased so 
largely during recent years, but also 
to those engaged in any one industry 


who may wish to get a _ picture 
of chemical application in other 
branches. 
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Manufacturers of Cotton 


Hosiery and Underwear! 
Can You Dye Bleach 3 


a Day? 


and 


Batches of Goods 


You can actually accomplish this \bout the quickest the work can 

be done without the Autogyp 
seven hours. This al- 
only one batch being 


turned out daily 


if you use the Autogyp process 


process 1s 


and dyeing in one lows of 


And in only two and 
Find out about the big savings in 
time, labor power and materials 
Use the coupon 


SURPASS 


Chemical Co., Inc 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


“Dyeing and 
Bleaching in 
One Operation”’ 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
ALBANY, N Y. 


Gentlemen—Please send, without any obligation on my part, copy of your Booklet. 








John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Loopers 
Also Attachments 


for changing our single 
stitch loopers 
into the two- 
thread loopers 
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When it comes to STEAMERS 


You Specify 


With No Uncertain Sound 


The Same Sagacity Applied to Your 
Other Less Exacting Basket 


Oblong Steaming Basket 
Frequent perforations insure 
free and uniform steaming. 
Durability unequalled, 


Made also round or square. 


EQUAL ULTIMATE SAVING 


Requirements Will Net You An 


Round Taper Style 
This and other shapes and 
styles adapted to every mill 
operation. 


A Style For Every Use 


W.T. LANE & BROTHERS, Manufacturers, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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‘“DUBIED” 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 


Hand and Full Automatic Power 


Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best” 


For Immediate and Future Delivery 
Machines can be seen in operation 
Complete Stock of Needles and Supplies 


Dubied Machinery Company 
E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 


Sapco Bldg., 139-141 Franklin St. 
S. W. Cor. Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York City 


March 24, 10 
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NEW MILLS 


Cotton 


ANAPOLIS, Ixnp. The 


Mattress Co. 


Indiana 
recently organized by 
Huntington, W. Va., interests, has leased 
property at 806 North Senate avenue, 
for a new plant. It is planned to install 
machinery at once and commence pro- 
iuction in April. 


GarDNER, Mass. The _ International 
Fibre Co. has awarded the contract for 
the erection of its new factory on West 
street to the Frissell Engineering Co., of 
his city. It will be of brick construc- 
tion, two stories high, 90x90 ft. Work 
will be started early in the spring. 


*Concorp, N. C. Erection of a new 
$400,000 textile plant in Concord is as- 
sured by the issuance of a charter by 
the Secretary of State to the Hobarton 
Mig. Co., of this city, and the announce- 
ment by one of the principal incorpor- 
ators of the company that a contract for 
the erection of the mill structure has 
already been awarded, the work to begin 
n the immediate future. The principal 
incorporators are E. C. Barnhardt, A. R. 
Howard, W. B. Bruten, C. A. Cannon, 
C. B. Wagoner, M. L. Cannon, and E. C. 
Barnhardt, Jr. The company is incor- 
perated for $400,000 of which amount 
$100,000 has been paid in. The charter 
has already been received. The new 
plant will be a weave mill and will turn 

t fancy colored goods. According to 
plans 100 looms of the latest pattern and 
lesign will be installed and these looms 
have already been ordered. A modern 

plant will be part of the equip- 
ment. The structure will be erected 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. The con- 
or the work has been let and the 
xcavation work is expected to begin as 
1 as materials can be secured. The 
hinery has been ordered, to be ship- 

s scon as the structure is in posi- 

house it. 


RSHVILLE, N. C. Marshville is to 
The stock of $100,- 
() has practically all been subscribed 
nd the charter applied for. Ata meet- 
xt Thursday, at which time it is 

ted that the charter will have been 
cured, the definite organization will 
take place. The securing of the cotton 
was the first step of the recently 
inized chamber of commerce, of 
hich E. E. Marsh is president, J. Z. 
n is vice-president and R. C. New- 
is secretary. [ 


e a cotton mill 


Morehead Stack of 
Monroe, who has made a study of mill 
both from a theoretical standpoint 

also from actual experience, and 
ludson, also from Monroe, who is 
terested in the work, are allied with 
e Marshville promoters, and a visit to 
Robinson, of Lowell, a cotton mill 
resulted in the promise of Mr. 
nson to become actively interested 
enterprise provided the citizens of 
larshville would subscribe their share 


stock. 


NEL, N. C. Contract for the 
al equipment of the Nelson Cot- 
ill Co. has been awarded to the 
nghouse Electric Co., Charlotte. 
Seehorn was given the contract 
avating and he will begin work 


} 


ERLY R ] The Clyde Mig 
hich has been operating the Old 


cates precious mention of project. 


Grist Mill on Main street, this town, 
in the manufacture of cotton goods, 
is reported as preparing for the erec- 
tion of a modern factory of its own 
on what is known as the Cross prop- 
erty, along the banks of the river. Ac- 
cording to plans reported as being in 
process of completion, the proposed 
building will be of brick, four stories 
high and of mill construction. 


*LauRENS, S. C. Five new cottages 
for operatives of the Palmetto Mfg. 
Co.’s weaving plant are about com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. Work 
of installing machinery at the plant is 
progressing satisfactorily. 


CorsIcANA, TEX. Judge Roscoe 
Stewart, of New York, who is touring 
the Southwest in an investigation of 
textile mills, was guest of honor at a 
banquet in Corsicana at which the or- 
ganization of a company to build a sec 
ond cotton mill was launched. Judge 
Stewart told the gathering that oppor- 
tunities for textile mills in Texas and 
Oklahoma were many and that he 
would recommend to interests he repre- 
sents that large investments be made 
in plants. A movement was launched 
for the organization of a company to 
build a second cotton mill for Corsi- 
cana. The Corsicana Cotton Mills Co 
has been operating a textile mill here 
for more than 12 years and has shown 
good profits on the investment from 
the beginning. It is proposed to organ 
ize a.company capitalized at $500,000 to 
establish a mill of not less than 1,500 
spindles. 


NacocpocHes, TEx. Commercial in- 
terests here are seeking a cotton mill, 
and M. L. Cannon and L. W. Robert, 
Ir., who have been investigating possi 
hilities of the textile industry in Texas 
with a view to recommending invest 
ments in such plants, have been ten- 
dered an offer. The offer includes a 
site for a proposed mill and stock sub 
scriptions of about one-half the capital 
stock of the plant. In return the 
Nacogdoches business men ask that ex- 
perienced mill men assume active man 
agement and responsibility for the op 
eration of the mill. 


Wool 


Los ANGELES, CAL. Lemuel J. Co- 
burn, president of the Pioneer-Pacific 
Worsted Co., has announced the pur- 
chase of 25 acres of land as a site for 
the company’s $2,000,000 worsted mill. 
The remaining 360 acres, which were 
sold for a consideration of $900,000, 
will be opened as a new community to 
be named “Coburn.” It is announced 
that the work of improving the prop 
erty for residential and business put 
poses will be started as soon as_ the 
engineering details are completed. The 
total expenditure involved is to be more 
than $3,000,000, of which $250000 is 
to go for tract improvement alone. The 
property was purchased by a_ syndi- 
cate composed of Mr. Coburn, Othar 
Jensen, a Watts banker, and the W. 
Ross Campbell Co., local realty firm 
Detailed drawings for the new woolen 
and worsted plant are now being pre- 
pared by Hamm & Grant, Inc., local 
industrial engineers. Mr. Coburn de- 
clared that the syndicate and_ the 


worsted mills are individual institu- 
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THOUGHTS, AUTOS, MARVELS 


THINGS GENERALLY MAKE UP LOST TIME 





There has been one innermost thought held by an 
increasing number of men in the textile trade for the 
past few years. You undoubtedly know it. It’s this: 
WE MUST AND WILL HAVE SOME NEW AND 
BETTER WAY OF MAKING CLOTH. 


The NEW YORK SUNDAY TIMES of March 
18th, in its picture section, shows a piece of cloth from 
the tomb of the old Egyptian king. The TIMES states 
it is as fine a piece of weaving as can be done today. 


In the same tomb undisturbed by the passing 
centuries, are some wagon wheels. These wheels a few 
years ago would have been just as up to date as the 
old cloth is now. There were only four gasoline auto- 
mobiles in the United States when McKinley was 
nominated. There are more than ten million here 
today. It took a long time to change from wagons to 
autos, but once it started, lost time was made up. We 
can expect the same kind of a movement in the textile 
trade with MARVEL cloths. 


At the Silk Show in New York last month a promi- 
nent textile man said: ‘‘Mark my words, the one thing 
that overtops everything else at this magnificent ex- 
hibition is that MARVEL machine making new and 
beautiful CLOTH FASTER THAN ANY MACHINE 
EVER MADE CLOTH BEFORE. 


The machine he referred to is the MARVEL FAST 
WARP KNITTING MACHINE, which we are proud 
to make and which you will be proud to own. We are 
not alone in our belief that the MARVEL is the 
BIGGEST thing in the textile field now. The MAR- 
VEL range of fabrics is practically unlimited, veilings 
of silk or overcoatings of wool at your will. MARVEL 
production per hour of 10 to 12 square yards of sheer 
silks and 30 OR MORE square yards of heavy over- 
coatings puts the MARVEL in a class by itself. 


Every textile man should have a copy of the 
“STORY OF THE MARVEL.” 
cost. 


It comes without 
Just write us to send your copy along. 


National Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
St. Johnsville, New York 
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POCKET 
CREASING MACHINE 


NON GLAZING 


Will not crush the soft 
fancy knitgoods 












Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 
Laconia, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


See us at the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
April 2-6, Space 438 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
Scott & Williams Latch Needles 





















= — NED, with wearing 

part generous proportions 
Worley is of highest standard 
Automatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 





























Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, U.S. A 


Bra 
531 MH akuate fee a New York 
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bina deat ables ie Pikiuiig BOILERS 


304 PEARL STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. OF ALL TYPES 


BRAIDING MACHINERY Towers @ Tanks 
ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS STRUCTURAL 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS STEEL WORK 


5 SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING “ 
E AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS The Walsh @ Weidner 
Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Just the Machine for 
SWEATER, SPORTS 
CLOTHES and MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS 


Gas or Steam Heated 



















Write for Samples and Particulars 


FRED THOMAS 


122 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 

















Thompson 


OIL 
CANS 


with 
Steel Tube 
Carr Can Co. 


Raynham Center 
Mass. 


The-J.J.-Beam 


METAL or WOOD 
























Manufactured by 


Leroy S. James 
Pattern and Model Shop 
4933 Portico St. 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


\fter 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 















Germantown, Pa. 



















The Productimeter 


More Picks — More Yardage 


And more yardage more profits 
“heck up on your looms Know 
exa a, 4 
ma coe 
ymprise 





Durable—Economical 
Write for particulars of the 










General Machine. Works 
YORK, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
Cylinders and Dials 


I 












MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsoc 
















ket, Rhode Island 
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643 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 
AND IRON 
For Every Building Purpose 
THE WILSON COMPANY 
Building Departmen: 







A.W. ALLEN || 


2427 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 












THE MEDART COMPANY 
——- “ t Patent Pulley Coe 
‘a! Offices and Works: St. Louis, u. ’s. A. 
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Mill News——Continued 


tions and that the Pioneer-Pacific Co. 
; y interested in the community 
jevelopment of Coburn in so much as it 
affects the location of the mills. 


Boston, Mass. The Winthrop Ho- 
siery Mills, 116 Bedford street, this 
city, Was recently opened for the man- 
ufacture of hosiery by Jacob L. 
ger, of this city. 

CLEVELAND, O. The Tosox Co. is 
ling knitting machinery at its 
plant at 4612 Euclid avenue. They will 
manutacture a sox protector, designed 
to fit over the big toe. Officers ot the 
mpany will shortly be elected. 

*\ViILKES-BarrE, Pa. Meynardi Mills, 


Ber- 


instal 


Inc., 281-285 South Main street, have 
started operations in a_ local plant. 
The latter is of brick 50x70 feet. The 


mill is employing 200 hands on women’s 
and children’s knit goods. The company 

capitalized at $100,000, which will 
shortly be increased ‘to $250,000. F. A. 
Maddas is president, and H. A. San- 
derbeck treasurer. Alfred Meynardi is 
superintendent and buyer. They have 
16 knitting and 3 sewing machines and 
me looper. The will 


company com- 
mence on April 15 the erection of a 
two-story brick and_ steel building, 
6)xl60 feet, at Jannette, Pa. ‘lhirty- 


four knitting machines will be added. 
*YorK, Pa. Codorus Hosiery Co., 
Newberry street and College avenue, 
expects to start operations in its new 
plant in April. The new mill is two 
stories, concrete and brick, and contains 
9,400 ft. of floor space. They will 
employ 60 hands on men’s cotton half 
hose and will operate 109 knitting and 
6 sewing machines and 20 ribbers. The 
company is capitalized at $25,000. S. A. 
\llwine is president and George J. 


Sowers treasurer and buyer. 

DALY LAKE Cory,” Uvan. Oscar 
forkman is the president of a new 
knitting company which has filed arti- 


cles of incorporation with the secretary 
state. The firm, which is known 
as the Providence Woolen Mills, is 
apitalized at $25,000, and will conduct 
ts business at Logan, Utah. The 
ther officers of the firm are: Ollie 
L. Borkman, vice-president; Cyril 
rkman, secretary and treasurer. Ar- 
lean and Portia Borkman also in- 
irporators of the firm. 


+ 


are 


Silk 
SHINGLEHOUSE, PA. A company is be- 
ing organized to construct and operat 
a local silk mill. A. Hartman, Arlington 
Hotel, engineer, has been commissioned 
prepare plans and take bids for the 


plant, to be 52x102 ft. with power 
housi The mill will cost about 
$175,000 
ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 

OAKDALE, Conn. The Massasoit 
Mig has awarded a contract to the 
Oliver Woodworth Co. for the erection 
one-story additions, 40x65 ft 
nd 40x40 ft. 

Cepartrown, Ga. The Cedartown 
“otton and Export Co. announces an 
addit of sixteen twisting frames to 
the nt here, which, officials state, 
vill in the installation of 3,850 addi- 

nal spindles. 

Hoc \nsvitte, Ga. It is reported here 
hat the International Cotton Mills Co., 
t Boston, is planning the establish- 


ment at Hogansville this year of an ad- 


ates previous mention of project. 


ditional mill, 
000 spindles. 


equipment to include 40, 
The company has acquired 


a large acreage adjoining the present 
plant, where, it is said, the mills will 
built. ; 
*MILLBURY, Mass. The Norrie Mills 


have awarded the contract to the Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O., for the 
erection of a steel, one-story, 110x40 
foot storehouse to replace that recently 
destroyed by fire. The contract for the 
foundation work will be let separately 

New York, N. Y. As reported in our 
issue of last week, the Stienen Dyeing 
Co., Inc., now located at 342 West 14th 
street, New York, and which hereafter 
will be known as the Steinen Yarn 
Corp., has acquired the plant occupying 
the entire block bounded by Skillman 
and Foster avenues, Moore and Honey 
well street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
This plant contains 40,000 square feet. 


This will give the company a capacity 


of 12,000 pounds daily and the plant 
will be in complete operation by May 
15. This company will buy yarns and 
convert them. The processing and 
work will be mercerizing, bleaching 
dyeing, polishing, winding on cops 
tubing, etc., all skein work. The com- 


pany is now having plans prepared for 
an additional building, work on 
will be started about June, which will 
give a capacity of 15,000 pounds daily 
of warp mercerizing and dyeing. 


*West DurHAM, N.C. It is reported 
that the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., oper- 
ating four north Carolina plants, will 
erect a new 50,000 spindle mill at Duke, 
N. C., and double the capacity of their 
large bleaching and plant at 
West Durham. 

GraHAM, N.C. L. Banks 
Co. will install the Cocker 
system for dyeing. warps 
equipment being built by 
chine & Foundry Co., 


finishing 


Holt Mfg 
continuous 
indigo, the 
Cocker Ma 
NG 

Goette 
wind 


Gastonia, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
& Scanlan, 925 Columbia avenue, 
ing, spooling and twisting, have in- 
stalled additional new twisting 
ment. 


Duncan, 


equip 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract was 


awarded W. E. S. Dyer, this city, for 
the erection of a factory building for 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., manufacturers 


of braids and narrow fabrics, Emerald 
street and Allegheny avenue, to cost 
$134,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The 
Smith & Sons Co., 310 Spruce street, 
has acquired the plant at Clearfield and 
C streets, on site 
consideration of $170,000, 
cupy the property. 

*DUNEAN, S. C. Lockwood, 
& Co., engineers, are sending 
asking for bids on new buildings for 


Oscar 


and will oc- 


Pacific Mills, to be constructed near | 
Dunean, including. the following: cot- 
ton mill, four stories, 300x135 ft.; cot- | 


ton storehouse, five stories, 75x100 ft.; 
bleachery, 650x200 ft., part two 
and part one story; power house 


story 


employes. Bids are also being taken 
on about 2,000 tons of structural 
and on various items of 


equipment. Although 


machinery 
complete plans 


have been made up and bids are being | 
not definitely 


secured, Pacific mills have 
decided to go ahead with this project. 


*GREENWOoD, S. C. The addition to 
the No. 2 mill of Grendel Mills, re- 
cently announced in these columns, will 
contain 12,000 spindles and 300 looms. 
An addition will be built to the plant 

Mill No. 2, 141x132 ft. three stories 


which | 


156x299 ft., for a} 


Greene | 
out plans | 


and | 
pump room and about 300 houses for | 


steel 
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Cuts All Kinds of Fabrics 


The “ Artos” Automatic Measuring and Cutting 
cut materials from reels, rolls, or folds into ‘pieces of 
desired length. The cutting is done quickly, neatly 


accurately without waste. 


Pieces are counted as cut. 


Machines 


any 
and 


You will tind these machines wonderful time and labor savers 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARTOS ENGINEERING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Write for Descriptwe Bulletin 


ARTOS 


KNIT & SILK 


STOP those SECONDS in your silk 
and knit goods departments. It means 
a great loss to you in the course of a 
year. 


These seconds are caused in many 
instances by sticky needle jacks, caus- 
ing a jam in the dial and cylinder 
tricks; needle latches being gummed; 
the dial or cylinder cams failing to 
function at the proper time; the welt 
jack failing to drop. Many of these 
troubles are caused by faulty lubrica- 
tion. 


Why not consult our Engineers who 
are experienced with the practical as 
well as technical end of the game. 
They are at your service at all times. 


Our chart on 
“* Textile Lubrication ’ 
sent free on request. 


’ 
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oo: aS General Sales Offices — Pittsburgh 
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AUTOMATIC CUTTING MACHINES 
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“Royal-Chicage 


PRODUCTS 


the line of chairs and stools 
specially built for Knitting 
Mills will be shown at the 


KNITTING 
ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


IN BOOTH 
NUMBER 413 


There will be an unusually 
interesting display, includ- 
ing some new and original 
efficiency-increasing 
hosiery mill chairs. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


2324-32 South Western Ave. 


IMPORTANT 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


and any contemplating going into the business are 
most cordially invited to visit our exhibit at space 
225, 226 at the Hosiery and Knit Goods Show, to 
be held in Philadelphia the week of April 2-6. We 
are importing for this special exhibit a number of 
our new Fully Automatic AUTOSWIFT Machines 
for the manufacture of Ladies’ ribbed hose, *4 hose 
and Men's ribbed and plain half hose, and also our 
Fully Automatic W.S. Machine for making Men's, 
Boys’ and Ladies’ ribbed hose. These machines. 
created a great deal of interest at the last exhibition 
and with our latest improvements will certainly 
create increased interest. We will be pleased to 
demonstrate the machines and give all the desired 
information. 


WM. SPIERS 


Leicester, England 


Sole Agent for the United States 
JOHN W. SHARDLOW 
849 Highland Avenue Needham, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 





REINER RASCHEL MACHINE 


The Reiner Raschel Machines are built with Automat or without 
and operate at 140-150 revolutions P. M. on silk, 120-130 on woolen 
or worsted yarn or artificial silk, and are used extensively for the manu- 
facture of Neckties, Scarfs, Dress Goods, Shawls, Netting, Laces, 
Sweaters, Toques, Cut Stocking, Gloves, etc. 


Our line also includes Embroidery Machines, Swiss Hand Embroidery Ma- 
chines, Punching, Repeating, Threading and Automats, Milanese and Seyfert & 
Donner Knitting Machines. 


Complete stock of accessories and reserve parts for all machines handled 


ROBERT REINER, Incorporated 
Weehawken, N. J. 


Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 


Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 


Pineapple Stitch 
Knitting Machines 


Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and 


Jersey Sweater Ma- 
chines 


Automatic Racking 
Machines 


Toque Machines 


Design Knitting Ma- 
chines 


Write for Catalogue 
and full imformation 


AUTOMATIC RIB SHIRT AND DRAWER 
MACHINE REVOLVING BOBBIN TYP*® 


STAFFORD & HOLT new York, ULS. A. 
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“Census Takers of the 
Textile World ” 


They count everything in your 
mill—men, yards, hanks, picks, 
belts. You need their assistance. 


Write for Catalogue “F” 


For use in your mill 


This Universal Counter can be used in 
your mill to count picks on looms, record 
hanks on knitting machines or count 
stitches. Can also be used for measur- 
ing cloth and registering speed of ma- 
chines—in fact, nearly all textile opera- 
tions need a counter like the Universal. 


Ask us to send you prices and 
specifications. 
Precision Machine Co. 
415 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Southern Representative, Gordon Lewis 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Foxboro Automatic 
Temperature Recorder 
Controller 


is the only instrument that combines 
temperature controller and recording 
thermometer. It is invaluable for 
dyeing, sizing and finishing processes. 
Write for information to Dept. 
“i a 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
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WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 


AND_BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Establish rd + _— — of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 
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Mill News—Continued 


| 

high, to house the new equipment. 
When the additional machinery is in- 
stalled the Grendel Mills Nos. 1 and 2 
will have a total of 74,000 spindles and 
1,702 looms. The addition to Grendel 
Mills No. 2 plant will require the erec- 
tion of 50 new cottages in its village. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., 
are the engineers. 

Wooprurr, S. C. Contract has been 
let for the erection of ten new houses 
for operatives at the Mills Mill No. 2 
here, and work will begin at once. 
Bryson & Webber, of Spartanburg, S. 
C., have the contract for erecting the 
houses. 

DattaAs, Tex. The Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
granted a permit to do business in 
Texas. State headquarters will be 
maintained at Dallas, with Davis Elsas 
as state agent. It is understood that 
the company contemplates erecting a 
cotton mill in Dallas. 

STRATFORD, OnT., CAN. Dufton’s Ltd., 
whose mills were partly destroyed by 
fire last fall, are about to be rebuilt, to 
be occupied by the Textile Mfg. Co., 
Toronto, for the manufacture of turk- 
ish towels, etc. The work of rebuilding, 
which has been let to Pounder Bros., of 
Stratford, will commence as soon as the 
weather permits. 


Wool 

*ROSSVILLE, GA. A _ general contract 
for the construction of a new addition 
to the Peerless Woolen Mills has been 
awarded to T. S. Moudy & Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The contract calls 
for approximately $80,000 for buildings, 
exclusive of machinery. Work has been 
started on the foundation. The addition 
will increase the capacity of the plant 
about 50 per cent. 

CAMDEN, Me. Bids closed on March 
17 for the general contract for the con- 
struction of a new dye house for the 
Camden Woolen Co. It will be of brick, 
one-story high, 62x70 ft. Charles T. 
Main, Boston, Mass., is the architect 
and engineer. 

*UxsripcE, Mass. The contract for 
building an addition to the Calumet 
Mill of the Stanley Woolen Co. hfs 
been awarded to the E. D. Ward Co., 
Worcester, Mass., general contractors. 
It will be of wood construction, three 
stories high and will adjoin the present 
mill on the north, the dimensions being 
22x72 ft. Charles T. Main, 3oston, 
Mass., is the architect and engineer. 

Worcester, Mass. The George E. 
Duffy Mfg. Co. has given the contract 
to the E. D. Ward Co., for the erection 
of a brick and reinforced concrete, two 
story, 33x80 foot dye house. 

*Penacook, N. H. The contract for 
building the additions at the Dustin 
Island Woolen Mills of the Harris, 
Emery Co., which has been awarded in 
general competition to L. H. Shattuck, 
Inc., Manchester, N. H., calls for a new 
four-story brick mill, 80x55 ft., a two- 
story, 120x35 ft., addition to the dye 
house, and a brick and reinforced con- 
crete, one story, 65x40 ft., boiler house. 
The A. L. Smith Iron Works, Chelsea, 
Mass., will furnish the structural steel. 
George F. Griffin, Concord, N. H., is 
the architect. 

Storrsvitte, N. Y. The Atlantic 
Mills are building a new weaving room 
addition to their mill to be 208x68 feet. 
This room will be two stories high. 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


*YonKERS, N. Y. The Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. is taking bids 
on a general contract for the erection of 
two four-story additions to its mills, 
60x200 ft., and will award contract at an 
early date. 

East GREENWICH, R. I. Bids closed 
on March 17 for the general contract for 
the erection of a brick, mill construc- 
tion, three-story, 40x90 foot addition to 
The Greenwich Mills. Perry & Whipple, 
Providence, R. I., are the architects and 
engineers. 

*MILWAUKEE, Wis. The Milwaukee 
Wadding & Comfort Co., 415 Third 
street, has taken bids on a general con- 
tract and will soon make award for the 
erection of a one-story, brick and con- 
crete plant on Clybourn street, 50x160 
ft., estimated to cost $40,000. 


Knit 
GREEN Bay 
already 


Wis. With 20 machines 
in operation, the Green Bay 
‘Knitting Works, under the direction of 
H. F. Bach, superintendent, is installing 
additional machinery to take care of its 
expanding business. According to W. 
Sauber, general manager, the company 
expects ultimately to cover the three lots 
it Owns adjoining its factory with a 
modern knit goods plant. “We are plan- 
ning to continue improvements to our 
equipment and property as rapidly as 
business warrants,’ Mr. Sauber said. 
Officers of the corporation are: M. J 
Heath, president; D. J. Devroey, vice 
president, and Frank Bender, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Silk 

RocHESTeR, N. Y. The Vogt Mfg. 
Corp., 408 St. Paul street, is said to be 
planning for the installation of addi- 
tional worsted twisting machines, with 
20 to 30 spindles on each side. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. Samuel J. Aron 
sohn, Inc., silk mill owners here, have 
purchased a large building in Christiana, 
west of this city, and will establish a 
new silk mill there, to employ about 200 
women. Benjamin Aronsohn, Coates- 
ville, will be general manager 
Miscellaneous 

Newark, N. J. The Hart Dyeing 
Co., located along the Lincoln Highway 
on the eastern outskirts of Newark, 
has recently purchased the real estate 
which it formerly leased. The property 
consists of a trifle over two acres and 
buildings containing 25,000 square feet 
of floor space. Contracts have been 
awarded for the erection of a new boil 
er house, to increase the boiler capacity 
400 h.p. An addition of 2,000 square 
feet to the dye house is 
erected this spring. 


also to be 
PittspurGH, Pa. The Keasbey & 
Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., has leased 
a five-story building at 14-16 Isabella 
street, North Side, for a term of years 
and will take possession on May 1. It 
will be used for local operating 
distributing service. 

*MILWAUKEE, Wis. American Tex- 
tile Dye Works, 1710-1728 Third street, 
successors to the piece dyeing works of 
Otto Pietsch Dye Works, is now erect- 
ing a new brick plant consisting of two 
buildings, 120x160 feet and 45x60 feet. 
They will start operations in August 
this year and will employ 50 hands. Ca- 
pacity will be 25,000 yards of silk piece 
goods per day. E. A. Ulbricht is presi- 
dent and treasurer. Donald B. Osborne 
will be superintendent. 
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Dependable Service 
Highest Quality 
At 


Lowest Prices 


Toe Stickers 

Rider Tickets 

Box End Labels 
Bands 


You do not need to be 
told the sales advantages 
arising from a uniformly 
packed TRADE 
MARKED line. 


If you have not yet 
adopted this worth while 
packing feature let us as- 
sist you by submitting 
sketches of appropriate 
designs. 


Those who are already 
using seals, riders, etc., 
will find it to their ad- 
vantage to send us sam- 
ples and quantities for 
quotation. If contem- 
plating anything new our 
expert artists are at your 
service. 


Prices quoted prompt- 
ly upon receipt of 
inquiry. 


KIRBY-COGESHALL (0. 


INC, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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2304 Elizabeth 


Established 1863 
TISCH 
Latest Up-to-date 
Improved 


Telephone : 


Knitting Machines 
With Patent 
Jacquard Links 
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Money Makers for the Trade 


Latest equipment on the machines are cov- 
ered gears and automatic stop handles. 

This Knitting Machine makes fringes up 
to 7 inches in depth, without any special at- 
tachment, and as deep as 24 inches with the 
long fringe attachment. 

Catalogue Sent on Request 

The reliability of this machine has been 
continually demonstrated since 1863 ber of machines made in former years. Parts 

Also with the latest design Tube Plates. always on hand for immediate replacement. 


TISCH MACHINE TOOL & DIE WORKS, Inc. 
Formerly Louis Tisch 452, 454 Spring St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Our machines are used for the ppeainseas- 
ing of dress, millinery and upho 
mings, also Fringes for all kinds of sh 
Shawls and Scarfs, also Trimming and Fringe 
for Lamp Shades. 


We also make the Figure end Plain Ohe 
nille Machines, 


We are equines to produce twice the num- 


This is a sample 


Hosiery 
Dyeing 
Machine 
from 20 to 30 


lbs., motor 
driven. 





We also make Belt driven machines 
from 20 to 400 lbs. 


Can give references 
from leading dyers. 


JENSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
PALMYRA, N. J. 
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Knitting Machinery 


of Every Description 


Needles and Accessories 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Jacquard Raschel Machines 
Fast Warp Machines 
Milanese Machines 


Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 
LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Rib Top Machines, 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Rib Machines, 
Karl Lieberknecht Fuil Fashioned Necktie Machines (Crochet) 


KARL 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Inc. 


Show Rooms, Stock and Repair Shops: 
556 Gregory Ave., 
N. 


New York Office: 
1328 Broadway, Marbridge Bldg 


Weehawken, New York City 


J. 


Solid Curb Construction 


The bowl, base, leg and housing of the Willey Extractor 


are of one solid casting. This is one reason for its unusual 
sturdiness and freedom from breakage. 


Write for Bulletin giving complete information. 


THE WILLEY COMPANY, Inc. 
1222-24 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLEY 
EXTRACTOR 


Office: Factory: Columbia, Pa 
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Difficult Market 


in British Cottons 


nn 
Buyers Shrink From Current 
Prices — Mills Distrust Raw 
Material Values 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
\[ANCHESTER, ENGLAND, March 8. 
Difficulties in doing business in the 
market seem to be increasing rather 
than becoming less. Buyers are dis- 
playing little disposition to come up 
in price, along with the hardening 
movement in raw material rates. In- 
quiry of a varied character is per- 
sistent, and dealers in many outlets 
abroad apparently want to replenish 
supplies, but there is hesitancy in con- 
tracting at current values. The ex- 
perience of traders during the last 
two or three years owing to deprecia- 
tion in stocks has been so serious that 
presen caution is not surprising. In 
the meantime spinners and manufac- 
turers continue to struggle against ad- 
verse conditions. 
Yarn Trade Irregular 
Sellers of yarn continue to present 
a stiffer front to buyers. The impor- 
tant restriction of output in Amer- 
ican counts is having some effect upon 
the position, and compared with a 
fortnight ago, fewer weak sellers are 
to be met. The turnover has been 
slightly better, but orders have been 
given out irregularly. More business 
has been done in medium counts, cer- 
tain producers having sold on a freer 
scale in 448 twist and 54s weft. In 
export descriptions there has not been 
any general flow of orders, but a fair 
trade has been put through for India, 
chiefly in fine counts. Increased de- 
mand has been reported in coarse 
Operations for 
the Continent have been confined to 
small lots in specialties. Egyptian 
spinnings remain firm in quotation. 
Producers have met steady demand 
irom day to day. Prices in fine 
ombed qualities are much more 
satisfactory than in carded counts. 
Limited Cloth Business 
[here is not much to complain 
bout at the moment as to the amount 
f cloth inquiry in the market, but 
tis harassing for sellers to give out 
iotations on a considerable scale and 
Xperience poor results. In most 
larters the differences between 
prices and offers this week have been 
altogether too wide to be bridged. 
perations continue much more active 
fancy and special goods than in 
plain materials. Inquiry for China 
s been fairly prominent, and scat- 
| sales have occurred in shirtings 
heetings, business being men- 
for Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
raits Settlements. For India 
Stay shirtings have been slow, the 
ids put forward being quite imprac- 
‘cable. Light bleaching descriptions 
fave heen sold in moderate quantities. 
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Comparative 


Mar. 22 
30.70¢. 


Spot cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 

27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd. 8 

3814-in., 64x60, 5. | 

39 -in., 68x72, 4. 


Brown Sheetings: 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd. 


SO 18, MORO, SF VGs ccc cae cies 

Oe 8, ARG, 4 VO inns sine 
Panama Checks: 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. .....123¢-12! 

3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd. ...... 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 

Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 25c 


Tickings, 8-oz. 


Standard Staple Ginghams .... 


1134-11 c. 
125-1234. 


30 yd. ......1354-133c. 


oc 
I 
I 


llc. 
16! 


; 30c. 
Standard Prints lle. 


Quotations 


Mar. 15 
31.05c. 


Mar. 23, 1922 
17.80c. 


4c. 0'°4C. 6c. 
113-11] 2c. 7c. 
812-8%c. 
9x4. 


; a 9c. 
bc. 5-15'%e. 10%c. 
| i " 8c. 
ac. ac. 9Ac. 
1034-llc &c. 
4c. 16-16%c. 1014-10%c. 
PS 17c. 
30c. ome: 
lle llc. 
19¢c. 16%’c. 
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Questions on Distribution Abroad 





Pros and Cons of Methods of Selling for Export Authoritatively 
Discussed by Cotton Goods Man 


By Ernst B. 

T is very easy to be dogmatic on 

the subject of distribution in export 
markets. For example, you can de- 
clare that selling through a merchant 
distributor is a panacea for all the ills 
that exporting is heir to. On the other 
hand, if you hold the opposite point of 
view, you can prove that the manu- 
facturer’s agent is the proper sales 
method to employ. It all depends on 
the way you look at it. I wish that it 


were possible to give a definite and 
unequivocal answer to the question 


Definitions Necessary 


In the first place, a definition of 
terms is necessary. What do you 
mean by a manufacturer’s agent? An 
export agent at seaboard? A com- 
mission agent, resident in a foreign 
territory, selling exclusively on a com- 
mission basis? 

In talking about a merchant distrib- 
utor, what it meant? A_ business 
house abroad to which the exclusive 
sales rights for a certain territory are 
given? Would you not regard an ex- 
port house in New York which has an 
exclusive distributing privilege and 
makes purchases from the manufac- 
turer, as a merchant distributor? For 
the purpose of clarity and brevity, I 
shall in this paper interpret a manu- 
facturer’s agent to mean a commission 
sales agent, resident abroad, to whom 


*Export Manager, Lawrence & Co. Speech 
delivered Mar. 20, at annual meeting of Ex 
port Managers’ Club of New York 





MANCHESTER 


Filsinger* 
are given the exclusive sales rights 
for a certain territory. I shall also as- 
sume that this agent is not entitled to 
purchase any goods for his own ac- 
count. His efforts are limited to sell- 
ing for the account of his principal. 
My definition of a merchant distrib- 
utor is a business house, likewise lo- 
cated in a foreign country, to which 
are granted the sole importing and 
selling rights for a definite territory. 
I shall also include in this category 
such export houses as have branches 
abroad which import and sell for their 
own account and to which similar ex- 
clusive selling rights 
granted. 


have been 
Some Basic Principles 

Having given these definitions, I 
find it necessary to lay down the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. There is no invariable 
which to govern your sales 
ments in all countries. 

2. Almost without exception, the 
most successful methods for the long 
pull are definitely fixed only after ex- 
periment and experience. 

3. You must not be disappointed or 
consider it a reflection on your judg- 
ment if you find, after embarking on 
an export sales plan, that a change be- 
comes necessary. 

4. The human 
mensely important 
arrangements 


rule by 
arrange- 


im- 
sales 


equation is an 
factor in all 


It is only fair, however, before I 


give the reasons for these different 
(Continued on page 73) 


RADIOGRAM 


Manchester, Eng., March 21 (By Radio to TEXTILE WORLD). 
More disposition to anticipate lower values. 
Manufactur- | 


—Quiet market. 


Only occasional sales in cloth for India and China. 


ers losing ground and more looms stopping. 


Yarns firm in price, but limited turnover. 
cotton will run only 50 per cent. 


Index number, 214. 


Mills on American 
production until end of April. 








GOODS MARKETS 





A Waiting Market 
in Cotton Goods 





Increasing Evidences of Conserva- 
tive Policy to Be Followed for 


Rest of Year 


So far as it can be summarized in 
one sentence, the cotton goods market 
is playing a waiting game. Good 
volume is reported on novelties, par- 
ticularly prints featuring new Egyp- 
tian and Oriental patterns, and steady 
if small buying of staples is being 
done. Bulk business is lacking on 
gray goods. Little change is noticed 
in print cloths or sheetings this week, 
either in prices or buyers’ attitude 
toward further commitments 

Gray Goods Firm 

Bids for gray goods at slightly 
under full market prices have failed 
to bring out anything more than drib- 
lets of goods; most mills feel amply 
justified in holding firm for full 
prices. Readjustment upward of cer- 
tain constructions to bring them in 
line with others now on a higher 
poundage will certainly be 
effected with the first sign of renewed 
volume buying. 


basis 


Evidences increase 
daily of the general adoption of ex- 
treme conservatism as a policy in the 
primary market, among both buyers 
and sellers. 


In the back of everyone’s mind is 
the possibility of a reaction in cotton 
during the summer months, which 
many capable minds are convinced is 
almost certain to come. 

Cotton Forecasts Popular 

The open season for cotton fore- 
casts is now on. Anyone with the 
slightest claim to authority is entitled 
to an expression of opinion on this 
subject, and many are they who are 
taking advantage thereof. Those wha 
should know most about this question 
usually maintain a discreet silence, 
and thus make it difficult to obtain a 
real perspective on what the best 
minds are thinking. 

So far as worth while opinions in 
the goods market can be obtained, 
they may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing manner. Fluctuations in the 
old crop are now entirely in the hands 
of raw material market speculators, 
and they can do almost anything they 
like with it. If old crop prices are 
forced up to 40c. it would not sur- 
prise many in the goods market. But 
legitimate interest is centered, of 
course, not in the old but in the new 
crop. 

A reaction during July and August, 
on the basis of acreage reports and 
stimulated by bear attacks, is con- 
sidered by many to be almost inevit- 
able. This, it is believed, will have 
only a temporary effect, and will be 
followed by quick recoveries. Con- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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| ‘SPINNI IG RING SPECIALISTS} 
873—FOR FIFTY YEARS=192 32 23) 
SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 


aS 
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DIAMOND FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
beatae 


Sena PAR BE Gai RING | 
| OWHITINSVILLE, MASS) 


A SAVING 


QUALITIES 
Durability 
Lightness 
Smoothness 
Uniformity 
TRY OUR 


“NO WASTE” 
Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Cans 
Trucks Boxes Basket® 
STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


IN SERVICE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Bodies: Best Hard Fibre 

Steel Rings: Polished and 
Electrically Welded 

Rolled Fibre Top Rims fur- 
nished if wanted 

Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Steel 

Finish: Inside with two 
coats moisture proof pre- 
servatives 


somerville, Mass. Outside: Two coats enamel 


REIS 


LOOM DROP WIRES ARE GOOD WIRES 


Free from Burrs—-Uniformly Made With Satin Finish 
A Reliable Source of Supply 
THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Precision manufacturers for 40 years 


Southern Represer‘ative: 


G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
a Grinders 


= <4 Woolen and Cotton Cards 
Se Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls 


Write for prices on your needs 
MASS. 


WORCESTER, - - © 
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Specialists in Warping 
Machines and Supplies 


Whether you desire one machine or a dozen—or any part 
of a machine, we will gladly assist you in making your 
selection of 


Entwistle Products 


That our assistance and advice will be of benefit to you is 
practically assured by the fact that the past 25 years have 
been devoted to the manufacture of warping machines. 
Write for our Catalog. 


Slasher Warpers Doubling Machines 
Ball Warpers Expansion Combs Leese Combs 
Beaming Machines Creels All Warping Supplies 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 
as papeperated 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, President 


Card Grinders 


PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Lewiston, Maine 


Balanced True Running 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper 
Twister and Jack Spools 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer 


G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 








TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY 
Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 





J. J. REUTLINGER 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING 


Wire Heddles 


NEW YORK 


Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 


THE IRON, PATENT ADIUSTABLE | LEVER 


al ny 


Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO.. Bristol, R. a 
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Questions on Distribution 
(Continued from page 71) 
kinds of arrangements, to state that I 
for one incline very strongly to a cer- 
tain type of sales method. I favor 
this, whenever it is feasible, not only 
for the kind of goods which I sell, but 
for every line of merchandise where 
it can be practicably employed. It is 
the use of the local manufacturer’s 
agent to sell merchandise on a strict 
commission basis, the manufacturer to 
assume his own credit risks, do his 
own invoicing, and make his own col- 
lections. The reasons why I favor 

this plan are many. 


» Local Agencies Preferred ° 
Briefly, I prefer the local agency 
basis because: 
1. It divides the risks. If you have 
only one merchant distributor, thus lim- 
iting the number of your actual cus- 


tomers, the possibilities of loss are 
greater. 
2. You have the advantage of a 


much larger number of clients. 

3. You enjoy greater independence. 
If you deal with a single concession- 
aire or distributor you are more or less 
at his mercy. 

4. You are the complete master of 
the situation. You can determine the 
sales policies and change them as con- 
ditions warrant, etc. 

5. You have the advantage of insur- 
ing a healthy competition among a rea- 
sonable number of merchants. 

6. By sending periodically your own 
traveler to work with the local agents 
you do not let the business get out of 
your hands; you keep it under strict 
control. In passing, I may add that I 
consider the sending at regular inter- 
vals of your traveler to work with 
your local agent an indispensable fac- 
tor in efficient distribution. 

I am prepared to admit that there 
are some conditions under which this 
system (local manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), is not workable. 

In this connection I would like to 
point out that credit losses in foreign 
countries are due as much to careless- 
ness shown by incompetent and unre- 
liable agents as to the lack of credit 
information. I maintain that, today, 
even the smaller merchants or manu- 
facturers can obtain sufficient credit 
information on which to base credit 
intelligently. With some pains and 
effort, you can determine, in advance 
of solicitation, to what firms you will 
grant credit. This can be done in the 
case of 80 to go per cent. of possible 
buyers. Obviously, the credit man 
must have an open mind and be will- 
ing to study or inform himself regard- 
ing basic conditions abroad. If he is 
unwilling to do this, then, of course, 
the manufacturer or merchant need 
not waste his time considering more 
efficient or intelligent methods of di- 
rect distribution. 


A Summary 


I shall attempt to summarize my 
reasons for and against the respective 
methods of merchandising. 

When a merchant distributor is to 
be preferred: 
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tain credit information, run the risk 
of possible difficulties, etc., etc., which 
are hard to adjust. 

® > 
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The ELFlo OUTFIT 


aiaiaadataates ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
MILL ORGANIZATION 


Just as important as your electric motor or steam boilers are to yout 
plants. The El-Flo canner is a needed outfit in your factory lunch 
room or in teaching your employees the necessity of sanitation in hom« 
canning by your welfare director 





When customers in a country pre- 

fer to buy ex-warehouse in the money 
of the country at the time of needing 
goods and are unwilling to place ad- 
vance orders on a quantity basis. 

3. When the business practices and 
methods of the merchants in a coun- 
try are such that it is not desirable to 
have direct relations with them. 

4. When the quantities sold are so 
small that it would not be 
cially feasible to ship a 
‘small buyers. 


commer- 
number of 


= 
= 





5. When the article is of such a na- 
ture that it requires expert demonstra- 
tion, salesmanship-service in 
parts, etc. 


repairs, 


Reasons Against Merchant 


The reasons against the use of a 
merchant distributor: 


1. It is practically impossible to con- 
trol his “mark up;” that is, his per 
centage of profit, He may want to 
make so much money that the sale ot 
goods will be seriously affected. 

2. It is not advisable to be so de- 
pendent upon a single firm. In case of 
disputes or difficulties it may be hard 
to find another firm to take over the 
agency. 

3. It is practically impossible to get 
a single house to take a wide range 
of goods, keep them properly stocked, 
and obtain all the business that is pos- 
sible in any district. The healthy com- 
petition coming from selling a number 
of merchants would be lacking. 

4. The risk of possible credit loss 
is greater when sales are confined to 
one firm. 

5. The “ hauman equation” plays too 
large a part. There are too many pos- 
sibilities that “key” individuals in the 
organization are lacking in the knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm, etc., necessary to the 
successful marketing of the article or 
product. 








El-Flo 


COMMUNITY CANNING OUTFIT 


il-Flo canning outfits are guaranteed, easy to operate, sanitary, sate 
and economical. One outfit can put up 2250 cans in a day. Why not 
add an El-Flo set to your lunch room or community welfare depart- 
ment? Catalog upon request. 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO. 3 
HICKORY, NORTH[CAROLINA 2 
ia 
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Against Merchant Distributor 

The reasons favoring a local manu- 
facturer’s agent: 

1. It is possible to control the sales 
policy and make quick changes as con- 
ditions warrant. 


INDING the cotton you need 
may prove a hard problem 


2. It is easier to sell a much larger later in the season. Our ware- 
number of dealers a diversified product housed assortments of Georgia, 
and insure healthy competition among North Carolina, Arkansas and 
them for the business that is available. Texas staples are at your service 

3. Instead of being dependent upon now. 


one customer who could not possibly 
sell other houses of his same category 
(generally his competitors), business 
relations can be established with a very 
considerable group. 


Buy the right cotton, then go 
ahead. 


CooPER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated 


Cotton Merchants 


Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 


4. The credit risk is diversified and 
the possibility of loss greatly minim- 
ized. 

Before closing I must mention an- 
other form of merchant distributor; 
that is, the branch houses of American 
firms. About this sales method no 
lengthy discussion is needed. I think 
everyone will admit that where condi- 
tions warrant the establishment of a 
branch house, it is the ideal method 
of distribution,— superior either to 
the manufacturer’s agent or mer- 
chant distributor. Every case must be 
considered on its own merits and de- 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Toccoa, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 


1. When the sales conditions in a Cided in the light of facts and experi- 


country are such that it is hard to ob- 


ence. 
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Pioneers —- 


Ever since its incorporation the American 
Woolen Company has been a pioneer in the 
development of the woolen industry. It has 
organized and coordinated individual effort, 


thus enabling it to produce woolen and 
worsted fabrics at lower costs. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood President 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





L.F. DOMMERICH& CO. ||: HBUYAL& CO.” 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 
Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 225 Fourth Avenue New York | 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
Rs anise al EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue Talbot Mills | Dunn Worsted Mills 


NEW YORK CITY North Billerica, Mase 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths | || Fancy Worsteds 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


ESTABLISHED 1857 | Piece Dyes 
23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


Broadcloths Velours | BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
NEW YORK Selling Agents 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. | New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave | 
NEW YORK — BOSTON SS 


frage Mark 
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WOOL GOODS MARKETS 


New Wool Lines Out 
for Use in Dresses 


silky Appearance One of the 

Drawing Cards—Wool Velvets 

Get New Life 

The showing of fine woolens and 
worsteds for women’s wear last week 
has made it clear that lightweight 
goods of greater diversity of weave 
ire coming on the market for the 
dress trade. From what is said in 
garment circles, it is likely that these 
will receive generous support 
from cutters, and that broader distri- 
bution for the fabrics will be de- 
veloped because of the newness and 
timeliness of many of the styles. 

Silky Effects Shown 

Although the direct competition is 
not so evident, it is apparent that the 
fine worsteds are going more than 
ever into the realm heretofore held 
ilmost exclusively by silks. The 
vogue of crepes in silks has given the 
jpportunity for the wool crepe, and 
itter several seasons of feeling about, 
there are now on the market a num- 
ber of wool crepe which lose 
nothing by direct comparison with 
silk crepes. The desire for lustrous 
effects is seen throughout the range 
of women’s wear fabrics from pile 
coatings to lightweight dress fabrics, 
and it is possible that this movement 
has caught some inspiration from the 
silks. 


Fineness in Coatings 


lines 


fines 


success of 


In pile coatings of the higher-price 
stress is being laid on the 
ribbed effects. When the rib 
isappears, the fabric is virtually a 
velvet or a duvetyn depending on the 
fineness and depth of the face. The 
last two classifications are being 
prominently shown and wool velvets 
give promise of a better season than 
hey have known for many years. 
The use of velvets in high colors for 
spring and summer sport coats is a 
novel introduction of velvet, as pre- 
viously noted in this column, and their 
success is one of the features of the 

velvet development 


ranges 


finest 


Women’s wear staples and near- 
staples have better prospects in the 
suiting end of the business than for 


sses 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
In considering the prominence of 
Various tones of gray for the new fall 
Season, fashion authorities believe 
the grays which verge on the 
Silver, particularly those resembling 
lized silver, will be the best for 
(he Egyptian idea is considered to 
e timely advertising value by fac- 
rs in many houses, and prominence 
s being given to certain “Egyptian” 
colors for fall. 


Word comes from Rochdale, Mass., 
that Burolaine, a pile-sheen coating, 
one of the products of the Rochdale 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., 
has been chosen by a New York con- 
cern to be tailored and presented to 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding, wife of 
President Harding. This particular 
fabric is black and of deep and lus- 
trous surface. Its name draws its 
inspiration from the name of John 
W. Burrows, selling agent of the 
American Woolen Co. 

Note is made of a scattered pre- 
Easter demand through the market 
for goods for quick delivery. Many 
mills are not in position to take care 
of this trade and jobbers’ stocks are 
being called upon to supply the needs. 


Details of F. & H. Line 


Fall Showing Introduces Several 
Prominent New Fabrics 

Further details are available on 
last week’s opening by Forstmann & 
Huffmann Co. of fabrics for women’s 
wear for fall, 1923. As previously 
noted special preparations have been 
made in goods for the dress trade, 
foremost among which is Charmeen, 
a crepe fabric with fine silky bloom. 
It is priced at $3.80 and Charminette, 
a finer and lighter fabric of the same 
sort is priced at $4.374%. The com- 
pany is confident that these fabrics 
will have great vogue in the dress 
field this fall. 

Mirrova is another new fabric, hav- 
ing a high luster, made in fine weave 
on a silk warp, having the general ap- 
pearance of a broadtail. A _ similar 
fabric but made all of wool, heavier 
and with a more prominent wave on 
the surface is offered under the name 
Vilrosa. ; 

Vellona is a new introduction of 
the wool velvet type, designed for use 
in three-piece suits. Veldyne, a coat- 
ing of last season, is shown in an im- 
proved form, and Velmara is a dis- 
tinctly new coating of the wool velvet 
class. Duvet de Laine is retained as 
a staple for suits and Twillcord is re- 
peated for fall. This fabric in vari- 
ous brown shades is favored for suits 
for early fall wear. For 





dresses 


Piquetine Superior has been retained 
in the line. The light weight qnd at- 
tractive bloom of Juina, another re- 
peat, makes it even more suited for 
this season than for last. Traversine, 
a cloth with Canton crepe face and 
satin weave back, is again shown. 

In the pile effect coatings Gerona, 
Tarquina and Marvella are the 
leaders of the line, the first-named 
being priced at $8.12% for the new 
season. Gerona and Marvella have 
been improved. Turnella is a new 
member to this group and is of 
straight weave with extremely nar- 
row rib. .Its lighter weight makes it 
adaptable for suits as well as coats. 
Oriona is another new number of fine 
twill and a depth of pile which gives 
it the apearance of a twill duvetyn. 
Suvretta is another new fabric of the 
same order for use in suits. Silk 
and Cachemire Duvetyn in feather 
weights have also been reintroduced 
in dark shades for street wear and in 
a few brighter shades 
wraps. 

As noted last week the price range 
for the line outside of a few higher- 
priced specialties ranges from $3.37! 
to $8.62. 

The F. & H. colors for fall are dis- 
tinguished for their softness and 
depth, the chromatic range compris- 
ing about 20 shades, in 


for evening 


which grays 
and browns predominate, with a few 
Egyptian reds included. The grays 
begin in the tan variety, such as Tar- 
naka and Thibet, shading into clear 
grays, like Squirrel and Kit Fox. 
3unny, a light gray with a rose tinge, 
and Alaskan, a taupe with a mole 
cast. are other colors shown. 

The range in the brown shades runs 
trom 


among 


a light tobacco brown, 
to Malay, a darker variety, which is 
well known. The deep red browns 
begin with Vesuvian, which is similar 
to a deep cinnamon, and Coffee, a 
dark brown with a reddish tinge 

The Egyptian colors include Por- 
phyry and Biskra. Samara is a Rus 
sian green. Only two shades of blue 
are represented. These are Venetian, 
a tapestry blue, and the regulation 
Navy. The F. & H. black has unusual 
depth of color. 


Tampa, 


BRADFORD RADIOGRAM 
Bradford, Eng., March 21 (Special Radiogram to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Bradford market continues to improve. 


Users have 


come into market and placed fairly substantial orders for fine 
tops and yarns to meet their early requirements, and particulars 
on old contracts for yarns, both hosiery and weaving, are coming 


forward more freely. 


Advent of business has led to stabilization 


of prices on selling basis and 64s are firm at 59d., though some 


makers still want 60d. 


Fifty-sixes are well held at 351d. and 46s 


at 18d. Medium and coarse crossbreds steadier. Cheap offerings 
of tops of all qualities have now disappeared. Yarn prices are 


stable on basis of 6s. 9d. for 2-48s from 64s top. 


London wool 


sales show improved competition and prices for all qualities are 


closing in favor of sellers. 








American Woolen Co. 


Makes Wage Advance 


Surprise After Low Priced Fall 
Opening — Clothiers Abstain 
from Sharp Advance 
The announcement of a wage ad- 
vance of 12)4 per cent. for its em- 
ployes by the American Woolen Co., 
effective on April 30, caused a dis- 
tinct sensation in the trade. Not only 
are other men’s wear mills likely to 
be affected, but the influence of the 
move extends outside of the woolen 
goods field to other industries of New 
England. Competitors of the big com- 
pany who were brought to a fairly 
low level of fall prices on goods by 
the American’s opening, do not relish 
the idea of being saddled with an ad- 
ditional manufacturing expense dur- 
ing a period for which 

already committed. 

Even if the higher wage level is 
put into effect in other mills, also, 
it cannot affect the cost of goods for 
the fall, 1923, season, except insofar 
as it may affect the late deliveries of 
mills which did not sell for delivery 
beyond say the first of August at 
opening prices. The effect, if not ab- 
sorbed by fluctuations of other costs, 
is likely to make itself felt in the 
spring, 1924, season, but that is too 
far ahead to do more than guess 
about. However} the distribution of 
larger pay envelopes will aid in mak- 
ing New England a better market for 
clothing so that an upward movement 
of wages in a limited way, aids dis- 
tribution of the industry’s product. 

Clothiers Start Low 

A number of prominent clothiers 
have already opened their lines of 
men’s garments for the fall, 1923, 
season. The early start follows out 
the forecast made in these columns 
that many in this trade would show 
their hands before the first of April. 
The feature of the opening is the fact 
that Hart, Schaffner & Marx, vir- 
tually the first in the field to open, 
have named prices which show only 
scant, if any, advance from prices of 
a year ago. This action has set the 
keynote of the season and other 
clothiers have opened at most con- 
servative figures. If retailers get in 
a large part of their business at these 
levels and pass on the advantage to 
the consumer instead of trying to line 
their own pockets at the consumer’s 
expense, a brisk fall business may be 


they are 


expected. Well posted merchants 
feel that marked advances in retail 
prices will bring quick resistance 


from the consumer. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

The opening of suits and overcoats 
for fall by clothiers at prices showing 
very little advance over a year ago 
was the general topic of conversation 
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DELAHUNTY 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Established 1880 


Revolving Cylinder and Circulating 
or Pressure Type Raw Stock Dye- 
ing and Bleaching Machines. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machinery Revolv- 
ing Cylinder Type, Cylinders Made 
of Cast Iron or Acid Resisting 
Metal for Dyeing and Bleaching. 


Warp and Yarn Dyeing Machinery. 


Silk Throwing Machinery, Spin- 
ners, Doublers, Winders, Redraw- 
ers, Reels, Etc. 


Iron, Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings. 


Office and Works: Pittston, Pa. 


D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR 


ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 


SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 
SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 
FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 
WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


March 24, 192 


A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Velvet and Plush Looms 
and 


all Machinery for 
Manipulating 


Pile Fabrics 


Import——————a nd 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R.KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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Wool Goods Markets— Continued 


the market during the early part 
of the week. 

[here are those who believe that 
the clothier can well afford to take 
something out of his margin of profit, 
and that he has seen the handwriting 
on the wall and realizes that he can 
get volume only by retaining reason- 
able levels. 

rhe clothier is facing the prospect 
of demand by his employes for higher 
wages, and this makes all the more 
remarkable the prices named at the 
early openings. The action of the 
American Woolen Co. in granting a 
wage increase will doubtless be an 
influence in shaping the situation 
among cutters. 


Garment Prices Held Down 


& M. Open Suits on Par 
with Spring—Other Openings 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx made 

their opening of men’s garments for 
the fall, 1923, season toward the close 
of last week at prices almost on a par 
with those of a year ago. The move 
came as a distinct surprise to the 
trade and is indicative of a policy not 
unlike that of the American Woolen 
Co. in the cloth field in holding prices 
down for the purpose of getting 
volume. 

Fancy suits opened on a base price 
of $22 which is the same as the open- 
ing for spring, 1923 and for fall, 1922. 
Black and blue unfinished worsted 
suits opened at $27.50 net, compared 
with $30 regular for spring, 1923, 
which is equivalent to a slight de- 
crease, for, figuring the 7 per cent. 
discount into the new price, it be- 
comes $29.57. Blue serge suits for 
next fall start at $27.50 net against 
the same figure for the spring, 1923, 
season. Worsted suits have also been 
opened on a base of $27.50, net (or 
$29.57. with terms), which were 
opened at $28 with terms for the 
spring season. Winter overcoats, 
plain lines, are at $22.25 for fall, 
1923, which were $21 at the opening 
a year ago, an increase of 5 to 6 per 
cent. 

The opening is considered all the 
more remarkable in the face of an 
increase in price in all the materials 
going into the make-up of a garment, 
and also the demand from the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers for an ad- 
vance In wages. 

Among the other prominent show- 
ings in the clothing trade is that of 
Alfred, Decker & Cohn, Chicago, of 


overcoats on a base of $25.50 as 
against $25.00 last year. They are 
featuring the Ballymena _ coating 
Which is restricted to them, of which 
‘they are showing 35 styles. Many of 
their numbers are designed to retail 
under $50. 

Goodman & Suss, Inc., Rochester, is 
the first of the Clothiers’ Exchange 
to open fall lines, but so far they have 
shown only overcoats. Rosenwald & 
Wei Chicago, have also opened 
lines of winter coats. Fruhauf Bros. 
& Co, New York, have opened suits 
and 


yats on a base price of $30.00 


against $28.50 a year ago. Levy Bros. 
& Loeb, New York, are showing suits 
at $17.50 to $33.50 and coats at $18.50 
to $33.50. The base price is up $1.00 
and the advance through the line 
averages $1.50 to $2.00. 


Bradford Market 
Still Depressed 


Business Quiet All Round—Com- 
parison of Prices Shows Re- 
turn to November, 1922 
(From our Regular Correspondent ) 
BRADFORD, Enc., March 6.—Brad- 
ford seems to be the most depressed 
center in the wool trade. The stagna- 
tion which prevails is in marked con- 
trast to the activity in North France. 
To a certain extent the two phenom- 
ena are connected, because cheap of- 
ferings of French piece goods and 
yarns are cutting out British products. 
During the week there has been 
no real change in the situation. At 
Liverpool on March 1 and 2 about 
40,000 bales were offered, and prac- 
tically all cleared. Best merinos were 
about on a par with the closing rates 
of the January-February London 
sales, but average sorts were 5 per 
cent easier, and all crossbreds were 
irregular at a 7%4 to 10 per cent 
Where Prices Stand 
It is difficult to say exactly wher« 
prices stand. There is a little busi- 
ness passing in merinos, but in cross- 
breds there is not sufficient activity to 
get rid of the cheap lots on offer by 
those who want to realize. Hence 
quotations are not as reliable as usual, 
but the following comparison is in- 
teresting. It shows prices now rul- 
ing, compared with those quoted at 
the end of the last London sales, and 
those at the high point mid-way in the 
sales: 





Mar. 5. Feb 8. Feb. 1 
—Pence per pound—, 


Wee WOO 66 n cs 0k ck 60% 64 66 67 
COD MEOPING. 6c ccccccacee 60 62 64 
pe I ache. 5s 5,0 4) 3 med o 56 58 59 
S8e crogebred.....cccrse 44 46 47 
| 36 38 39 
SOS CrOMBNTOd....cccccces 27% 28 29 
a eee 18 19 19% 
40s prepared........... 16 17 17 
Prices are now back at the level 
of Nov. 30, 1922, except that the 
lower grades of crossbred have re- 


tained a little of the rise. Thus 4os 
prepared stand at 16d., against 141d. 
last November. 
Position of Yarns 

Yarns move more sluggishly than 
tops both up and down, and conse- 
quently there has been less change in 
quotations. There is little business to 
test prices, but occasional small trans- 
actions are conducted at bargain fig- 
ures. A 2-48s botany yarn from a 
64s top, however, is generally quoted 
by the best makers at 6s. 9d. or 6s. 
10d., compared with 7s. at the top, 
and 6s. 10d. last November. A 2-40s 
yarn from a 56s top is quoted at 4s. 
gd. to 4s. 10d., against 5s. at the top 
and 4s. gd. last November. Single 
16s super demi, however, stands at 
about 2s. Id., against 2s. 14d. at the 
top and 1s. 10%4d. last November. 
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DOBBINS 


SOA.P MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1885 


Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Roller Covering, Roller Leather 


T. D. DOUGLASS & CO. 
Auburn, Mass. 


Manufacturer of 


Ficker Stick 
RELEASE BEARING 


Acts upon extra pressure 
Simple and durable 
Increases the life of picker sticks. Prevents 
stripping of gears and burning out of 
Armature in Motors. Saves expense— 
Saves time, and_ thereby _ increases 
production. 


THE MASTER CLOTH REEL 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
LIGHT AND STRONG 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Gallaudet Aircraft 
Corp’n. 


VACTORIES ®. Y. OFFICE 


East Greee- 
wid SL | 50. Gls, 





AMTEX) 


and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 





TERS anvn ROLL-WINDERS 


oe es REWINDERS 
MACHINE CO. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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| MERROW! 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Makers of 


The Merrow High Speed 
Overseaming, Overedging 
and Shell Stitch Machines 


for Finishing 


All Kinds of Knitted and 
MERROW Woven Fabrics 


eg. Trade Mark) 


We cordially invite all of those interested to attend our exhibition at the Convention of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. Philadelphia. April 2nd to 6th, inclusive. 


OUR BOOTH IS NO. 104 


MERROWISE 


( Maximum Production 
FOR EFFICIENCY IT MEANS Minimum Cost 


Unexcelled Quality of Work 


The Merrow Machine Company 


14 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
14 Laure) Street, Hartford, Conn 1420 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 
467 Broadway, New York City. 434 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich 
1673 Oneida Street, Utica, N. Y. 416 West Tenth Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
408 Central Building, Rochester, N. Y. $08 Magazine Street, New Orleans, La. 
Corner Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 5 Manning Arcade Annex, Toronto, Ontario 
417 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md 212 MeGill Street, Montreal, P. Q 
815 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il 10 Town Hall Lane, Leicester, England 
314 Marion Building, Cleveland, Ohic Boras, Sweden. 


17 Boulevard Jules-Ferry, Paris, France 
Calle Avino 9, Barcelona, Spain 

Via Lanzo 76, Turin, Italy. 

4 Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

\6 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 

51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China. 

190 Portland Street, Yaumati, Hongkong, China 
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First Advances Made 
on Silk Hosiery 





Mark-Ups on Direct Lines Seen as 
Feelers for General Market 
Action 

\nnouncements of the first ad- 
vances on silk hosiery feature the 
market this week. From the stand- 
point of the business as a whole the 
new prices announced to date may he 
considered the advance guard of a 
general movement to be expected next 
month. In no instance have complete 
lines been marked up, but only cer- 
tan numbers in a few lines. The 
advances made public average from 
to $1 a dozen; large manufac- 
turers insist that an average advance 
of at least $1.50 is justified by pres- 
ent raw silk quotations. 


soc 


As feelers, the reaction to these 
initial advances is being closely 
watched by large interests in_ this 


division of the hosiery business, who 
have decided to 
make no change in their prices until 
the first week in April. 
Other Goods Moved Up 

Prices continue to creep upward on 
ill classes of merchandise other than 
silks, despite the low quotations heard 
in sections of the market. Spotty con- 
ditions still prevail, although there 
are few who will question the ten- 
lency toward general improvement, 
which is broadening every day. It is 
indicative of the peculiar position of 
the market that business has_ been 
slow during the current week for sev- 
eral mill representatives, while others 
handling the same character of mer- 
chandise report active sales. 
Some Low End Goods Withdrawn 

Low end goods continue in_ best 
lemand, and small advances are fre- 
quently being put into effect through- 
ut the market. In cases where mills 
running on this type of hosiery have 
received sufficient business to make 
them feel excessively independent and 
raise their prices above the market 
levels, certain selling offices are fol- 
lowing the simple policy of withdraw- 
ing these goods temporarily, giving 
the general market an opportunity to 
catch up with the price ideas of their 
Manutacturers. 

Heavy buying of chiffons is still 
being done, according to all reports. 


are understood to 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
The Phoenix Hosiery Co. has made 


‘@vances averaging $1 per dozen on 


men’s goods 


and 60c. on women’s 
Oslery on certain of its silk numbers. 
1€ advance, which is not general, is 
fective March 26. The company, 


uch sells direct, points out that 
ule it will endeavor to maintain the 
‘Ww levels until July 1, further ad- 





vances seem inevitable. New 
are as follows: : 

Men’s silk: No. 247, fancy accordion silk, 
two-tone effect, $14 (formerly $13); No. 243, 
extra fine full fashioned silk with silk 
plaited ribbed top, $14 (formerly $12.50); 
No. 692, full fashioned silk with mercerized 
ribbed top, $10 (formerly $8.75); No. 281, 
extra heavy silk, $9.50 (formerly $8.50); No. 
602, silk, with hem top, mock seam, $9.50 
(formerly $8.50); No. 284, medium weight 
silk, $6.65 (formerly $5.90), and No. 513, silk 
and mercerized, drop stitch, hem top, $6.65 
(formerly $5.85). 

Women’s silk: No. 786, full fashioned, with 
French clock, $22.50 (formerly $21.50); No. 
398, full fashioned, heavy silk, 4-inch lisle 
garter top, $20.50 (formerly $19.50); No. 368, 
full fashioned, medium weight, 8-inch lisle 
garter top, $12.75 No. 708, semi-fashioned 
silk, 4%-inch lisle garter top, $12.75 (for- 


prices 


ierly $12.25), No. 740, medium weight silk, 


emi-fashioned, extra elastic ribbed lisle top, 





$12.75 (formerly $12.25), and No. 365, me 
dium weight silk, semi-fashioned, 9%-inch 
lisle garter top, $9.75 (formerly $9.50) 


The Lehigh Silk Hosiery mills have 
announced advances of from 5 to 7 
per cent. on a few of their higher 
priced full-fashioned silks. 

New prices which show slight ad- 
vances on cotton numbers have been 
issued to the trade by the Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Hunter Mig. & Cum 
mission Co., selling agents. Silks re- 


main unchanged. 


New Styles in Knitted Outerwear 





Forecast of Tendencies Reviews Various Characters of Garments 
Shown by Leading Manufacturers 


N interesting review of knitted 

outerwear styles for spring and 
summer is being issued by the Knit- 
ted Outerwear Bureau, Inc., Balti- 
more. After paying tribute to de- 
signers in the industry for the striking 
originality which characterizes many 
lines for the coming season, this style 
forecast has the following to say: 

Reviewing the field in the order of 
importance, our attention turns nat- 
urally, at first, to the largest single 
development—that of sweaters. And 
it is a department that has grown so 
large and so varied that it seems 
almost impossible to cover it with the 
single term. For sweaters, simply as 
sweaters, seem hardly to exist. In- 
stead there are Mandarin blouses, golf 
coats, jacquettes, sash blouses, sur- 
plice blouses, embroidered 
wrap-around coats, straightline slip- 
overs, Russian blouses, and variations 
infinitum of these 
phases. 

In golf coats, the favorites seem 
to rely on masculine lines, with 
straight front opening, long sleeves 
wide enough only for comfort, and a 
general business-like sports air. The 
originality here is found in the color- 
ings, variously checked fronts, with 
plain back and sleeves appearing in 
some of the smartest. A particularly 
good example is one where a dia- 
mond-shaped check of tan and red 
contrasts effectively with the tan 
sleeves and back. It is long, coming 
well down over the hips, and has the 
new leather buttons. The absence of 
pockets is another late feature. 

This is a type of sweater that ap- 
peals particularly to the out-of-doors 
woman who appears on the links or 
tennis courts for real action—but who 
doesn’t object to appearing as pic- 
turesque as possible, while she’s about 
it. Another smart golf coat has front 
and sleeves of very small checks, com: 
bining one other color with that ot 
the back. 


coatees, 


ad each of new 


Blouse Sweaters 
In the blouse sweaters, for wear 
with separate skirts in place of a 


: son, 


blouse, there is quite a vogue for the 
appliqued monogram or Chinese mo- 
tif, in some contrasting color. These 
blouse-sweaters are nearly always in 
silk and wool mixtures, and quite 
often use bindings or appliqued 
stripes of the fibre silk in solid color, 
that is quite effective against the two 
of the sweater itself. Some- 
times the waistband is simply a deep, 
purled cuff, that may be doubled back 
at will. One very popular version has 
a fibre sash, woven separately, and 
attached to the band so that it may 
be left off if desired. The rolling, 
semi-Byron collar is a favorite on this 
type of sweater. 


tones 


New Sweater Types 

A type of sweater that is distinctly 
new this season is the knitted version 
of the wrap-around coat so much in 
vogue during the last Deauville sea- 
The coat-like treatment, the 
absolutely new sleeves, the original 
collar and the fastening—pre 
sented in a lovely silk and wool mix 
ture—gray, orange and blue, beau- 
tifully blended, all combine to make 
this an outstanding garment in a 
season of marked originality. 

Among the sweaters of more usual 
cut, there is one which gains a “ dif- 
ference” by its checked vest. The 
sweater is of gray silk and wool, the 
vest of orange and blue. Another 
slipover sweater, which does not fit 
into the figure at all, looks a little 
like a Chinese coatee, with its straight 
lines and odd little collar that stands 
up all around the rather long neckline. 
The collar and a wide band at the bot- 
tom are knitted in Paisley colorings, 
in interesting contrast with the “ mar- 
bled.” gray and white tones of the 
sweater itself. Another knit coatee 
sure to prove popular is of silk and 
wool, fastening close at the neck with 
turnover collar. The coat flares from 
collar to edge, fastening only at the 
neck, and is bound all around 
silk of a darker tone. 

Silk achieve a_ richness 
and beauty that is one of the most 

(Continued on page 81) 


side 


with 


sweaters 


Prices Marked Up 


on Fall Underwear 


Varying Advances Put Into Effect 

on Leading Lines—Further 

Rise to Come? 

\dvances on cotton underwear 
fall, long expected, have been put 
into effect on a number of leading 
lines within the last ten days. Fol- 
lowing the action of one of the large 
companies late last week, whose new 
prices had been rumored in the mar- 
ket for several weeks, a number of 
competing lines were raised, the 
amount of the advance varying in 
individual cases. 


ior 


First Impressions Deceptive 

First impressions of the first ad- 
vance announced were generally those 
of surprise that the mark-up was so 
large; the new figures represent an 
advance of 17 to 20 per cent. over 
the original opening prices named last 
December. These lines are at this 
writing somewhat above practically 
all competitors, but it is pointed out 
that while nearer a proper basts on 
today’s cotton prices they still have 
not reached it. Also it must be re- 
membered that on the lines in ques- 
tion the advance is the first 
that been made since the 
original opening for fall, whereas 
competitive goods have been marked 
up at least once previously. 

It is the belief in well-informed 
circles that prices on the leading hne 
under discussion, today considered 
somewhat high in relation to its com- 
petitors, will form the basis for the 
general market within the next few 
months. 


recent 


one has 


\ certain amount of business at the 
new prices has been booked, but the 
volume is conceded to be small. This 
is to be expected after the heavy in- 
itial buying that took place, and a 
free movement of goods for late de- 
livery cannot well be expected for 
the next few weeks, at least. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


New prices named on lines of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. are as fol- 
lows: 


Ten-pound shirts and drawers, $7.37%: 
1l-pound shirts and drawers, $7.75; 12-pounda 


men’s union suits, $12.37% (Random, 
$13.12%); 14-pound men’s union suits, $12 
(Random, $13.75); 16-pound men's union 
suits, $13.75 (Random, $14.50); %%-powund 
boys’ union suits, $5.62% on size 20, rise 5@ 
cents (Random, $6.12%); 11%-pound boys* 
union suits, $6.25 on size 20, rise 50 cents 


(Random, $6.75); children’s 7%-pound regu- 
lar finish combination knit union suits, 
$7.12% 

All orders are 
tions The 
September 
are 2 


subject to pro rata reduc- 
above prices apply to August, 
and October deliveries Terma 
per cent. 10 days, net 70, freight pata. 
The Hanes line, at its opening in Decem- 
ber, was quoted as follows for August de~- 
liveries Ten-pound§ shirts and @rawera, 
$6.62%; 1l1-pound shirts and drawers, 
$6.78%; 12-pound union suits, $10.87% (Ran- 
dom $11.62%) 14-pound union svita, 
$11.37% (Random, $11.75 and $12.12%): 26€- 
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Winders Something New in Winding Reels 
Silk, Art Silk, Mohair, Worsted, Wool and Cotton 
from 
Skeins, Cones or Tubes 


—— 
NK Udi MAY AMY 


FX ¥ RAN 


Make Booth No. 415 your 
headquarters while at the 
Knitting Arts Exposition 
where we will have in op- 
eration Our New Model 
Cupless Winder, especially 
designed for winding fine 
numbers of Silk and Artsilk. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
2124-2130 E. York Street, Phila. 


R. J. Brown Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Middle West Selling Agents 
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HOSIERY and UNGERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Look at the © Stamping of Your Box Labels| WILDT & CO., =>: 


Which Is Yours? Thi <S LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Don't spoil your label 


and the put-up of your Or 2 
goods with blurred and 

indistinct impressions 

from rubber stamps. 


. Se id ae _ Latest Fancy Machine for 
ur geare machines prin pericc 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED Seamless Hose & Halfhose 


wheels. 


Lot numbers, sizes and color words 66 99 
instantly set in printing position. 
Our machines are built special to 


meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL Model <“pR» 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Will last many years. (Patented) 





Write for catalogue 


Enormous variety of pattern- 
American Numbering Machine Co. ing, plain foot, high splicing, 
nee: Sie. Sens good production, simple and 

a = efficient. Full particulars and 
ones snot | OE SY | samples in U.S. A. 
F | QUARTER P PURE SILK SI 
punt TOF sy ae oie H. BRINTON COMPANY 
| ag 


Kensington Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FLARE TOP 
MADE IN AMERICA 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


pound union suits, $12 (Random, $12.37% 
and $12.76). 


ther lines on which advances have 
been made include those of the Mayo 
Sales Agency, the Avalon Knitwear 
Co. and William Iselin & Co. Orders 
for Avalon lines were taken up to 
mid-week subject to mill confirmation. 

Other advances noted during the 
week include a 5 per cent. mark up on 
the Collier Mills’ line, which follows 
a similar advance several weeks ago, 
and the following prices on the 
fleeced goods product of William 
Sloane & Co., sold through Clift & 
Goodrich: 11 to 12% pound on size 
42 shirts and drawers, fawn, $6.65; 
gray, $6.65; 11 to 11% pound on 42 
shirts and drawers, fawn, $6.35; gray, 
$6.35; ecru, $6.45; random, $6.4714; 
16 to 17 pound on 42 union suits, 
fawn, $10.871%4; gray, $10.87; ecru, 
$11.07% and random, $11.12%. De- 
liveries are for July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

David W. Chalmers and John B. 
Johnstone have been appointed re- 
ceivers in equity to bring about a re- 
organization of the Chalmers Knit- 
ting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. Mr. 
Chalmers announced that the action 
was brought primarily to protect the 
best interests of the business, which 
will continue under the receivers as 
heretofore. It is announced that the 
company has assets of approximately 
$1,300,000 in excess of its liabilities, 
and that a shortage of working capital 
made the receivership advisable. 

New terms going into effect im- 
mediately on fall business and on 
April 1 for immediate business have 
been made by Robert Reis & Co. On 
underwear and sweaters terms will in 
future be either three per cent. 10 
days, two per cent. 30 days or net 60 
days. On hosiery the new terms are 
two per cent. 10 days, one per cent. 
30 days or net 60 days; case lots and 
sale goods continue as in the past 
on a one per cent. net 30-day basis. 
The new terms eliminate the allow- 
ance of 60 days extra. 


Knitted Outerwear Notes 

The joint offices of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association and 
the Eastern District will be moved 
next week from 321 Broadway to 347 
Fiith avenue. 

A joint meeting of the Standardi- 
zation and Publicity Committees of 
the outerwear association was held 
Wednesday of this week. Progress is 
teported on the interesting work of 
the Standardization Committee, which 
has been outlined in these columns. 
Among the men which this committee 
has interested in a co-operative way 
is Frederick L. Hoffman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Co. 

\t the suggestion of George Booch- 


ever, of the Manhattan Knitting 
Mills, President A. S. Waitzfelder, of 
the national association, has appointed 
an Ethical Committee of which Mr. 
Boochever is chairman. This com- 


mii‘ce will prepare a code of ethics 
tor the industry, to be submitted to 
the National Board of Directors. 


New Styles in Outerwear 
(Continued from page 79) 


fascinating features of the new sea- 
son. Some of the most beautiful are 
quite plain in stitch, and use colored 
cross-stitch embroidery elaborately. 
A notable example is a slipover of 
bright colored silk, with a band of 
tiny stand-up collar that finishes the 
round neckline. The effect is re- 
versed in a black sweater, that uses 
bright colors in the embroidery—here 
used only at the side fastening of the 
high neck. Other silk sweaters use 
metallic thread embroidery, combined 
with colored silks, and one quite orig- 
inal one is embroidered in Angora 
wool. 

The newest knitted suits, consid- 
ered as suits, show, for one thing, 
how smart a knitted suit may be, and 
for another, the use of embroidered 
jacket with plain skirt—a fashion set 
by Paris in spring models, and fol- 
lowed interestingly in knitted silk. 
Two suits knitted of silk are interest- 
ing not only as suits, but because they 
present two of the latest tendencies 
in knit coats. In one the jacket, 
which may be worn separately, shows, 
both in colorful embroidery and in 
design, the Russian influence. The 
sleeves are with cuff-like embroidery; 
there is a wide band at the bottom and 
the side fastening—all new and smart. 

The other suit, also of silk, elabo- 
rately embroidered in color, uses the 
becoming Tuxedo collar, on a loosely 
fitting, hip-length coatee. The wide 
sleeves are new, and attract attention 
to themselves by gorgeous all-over 
embroidery in Oriental colorings, 
which also forms the wide band at 
the edge of the coatee. This jac- 
quette also is useful for separate 
wear, over a frock, or with a colored 
skirt. In these two suits, as in all 
knit fabric suits, the correct skirt 
length for walking and semi-sports is 
observed—approximately eight inches 
from the ground. 

Separate Knitted Skirts 

Separate skirts of knitted fabrics 
are comparatively new features—or, 
rather, their popularity is compara- 
tively recent. Perhaps it is because 
women found knitted suits and 
dresses so comfortable for sports that 
their favor extended to 
skirts. 

Knit dresses have a certain vogue, 
although the popularity of the two- 
piece costumes, in contrasting colors, 
has a tendency to lessen the desira- 
bility of the one-piece dress. Most 
of the dresses are in slipover or semi- 
sports frock. One rather unusual 
model seen in champagne color has 
three deep tucks in the skirt, the new 
square neck, the latest sleeve (which 
is almost no sleeve at all) and smart 
little colored wool flowers on the nar- 
row sash. Another attractive dress 
of silk and wool has the becoming 
roll collar, bound in the silk, and 
bands of the same about an inch wide, 
extending from shoulder to hem. The 
sash is of the silk, and the sleeves ex- 
tend not quite to the elbow. 





separate 
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IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


FE. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


71 Murray Street New York 
Telephone—Barclay 2965 


NEEDLES of QUALITY 


MACHINES of 
RECOGNIZED WORTH 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 
SERVICE 
in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Revolving Cams 


Ask those who use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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ADJUSTABLE FORMS 


THE ONLY STEAM HEATED 


f SWIVEL FORM 


On the Market 


THE MOST EFFICIENT DRYING FORM 
FOR EXACT FINISHING OF HOSIERY 


We guarantee these Forms against all leakage. 

At a small cost any of the Philadelphia Metal Drying Forms now 
in use can be remodeled to our new “ Steam Heated Swivel Form,” 
which is our latest invention. 


NEW NEW *® 


These swivel forms and a complete line of our adjustable and single Metal Drying Forms, will be on exhibit 
and demonstrated at our Booth Nos. 138 and 139, during the National Hosiery and Underwear Exhibition 
from April 2 to April 6, 1923, at the Commercial Museum in Philadelphia. All hosiery manufacturers are 
invited to witness our demonstration, as this is the most efficient Drying Form for accurate finishing of 


hosiery. 


L\ \ re oO 


4 « 


Different Sizes /\k (7 Dried on the 
of Hosiery ‘pyszt | KI {=== One Form 


= 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Forms put at your instant command any variety of sizes—without tying up 
capital in unnecessary forms. You merely change the toe. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Forms also have the advantage of the savings of metal forms over any other type 
on the market. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


330-340 N. TWELFTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SINGLE FORMS 
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Raw Silk Prices 
Aid Fabric Market 


Refusal of Manufacturers to Buy 
Extensively Tends to Keep 
Prices at Present Levels 





Che decline in purchases of the raw 
seems to have accomplished 
goodly results in the fabric market, 
where prices have been maintained at 
. level which has proved the rule dur- 
ing the last few weeks. This refusal 
m the part of manufacturers to place 
irders for supplies has served to 
bring confidence to buyers and they 
have continued to operate. However, 
in this latter phase, buying has been 
a more conservative basis than has 
been true for a number of months. 
Jobbers, retailers and cutters have 
continued in the market, feeling that 
with manufacturers holding to their 
stand with regard to raw silk prices, 
those for fabrics will be likely to re- 
main at a point close to that which 
has held for weeks. At the same time, 
manufacturers, for the most part, are 
well supplied with raw stocks and it 
is said are able to withstand any 
efforts looking to renewal of activities 
in the raw silk market, which for 
weeks have been such only to care 
for their immediate needs. 


1 
SILK 


Crepes in Demand 

Demand for crepe constructions 
has continued in the ascendancy, 
though it has not yet reached a point 
incapable of supply by the mills. In 
this latter demand both plain and 
printed numbers are featured. In the 
former, deliveries are possible in most 
instances shortly following receipt of 
the order, while for printed numbers 
they are extended, due to the inability 
f printers to keep up with orders 
on their books. 


Jobbers Selling Taffetas 


With jobbers there has been a 
good demand for taffetas, this com- 
ing from those unable to acquire sup- 
through their usual sources. 
With manufacturers’ sellers there is 
1 consistent and increasing demand 
for sheer crepes as the warmer sea- 
sons approach. Particularly is this 
true with georgette which today ex- 

is sales figures reached at simi- 

lar periods in years past. It is to be 
noted that in nearly all sales of fab- 
colors seem to play a greater 

in buyer’s choice than in past 
seasons, this seeming to indicate that 
he consumer is going in more for 
is idea than ever. In cantons, in 

t years there has been a decided 

ination to the dark shades. 

Retail Sales Voluminous 

’n every hand in the retail mar- 

silks are probably more exten- 
sively featured in offerings to the 

sumer than ever before and at the 


] 
pies 


+} 
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SILK GOODS 





present season they are to be seen 
displayed by the largest shops in plain, 


printed and various fancy orders. 
Everywhere they present a picture 
easy to look at. That the consumer 
is giving more attention to silks is 
best attested to by the fact that all 
shops report sales in these fabrics 
are more the rule than has been true 
in any season in the past. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


It is to be noted_that jobbers are 
reaping the benefits of some wise 





tions at least until June. 


the latter market. 
| best sale in years. 








buying which they did in the fall. At 
that time a number of these operators 
bought heavily of taffetas and at high 
prices. Today they are selling these 
and are reported to have built up a 
profitable trade in this line. 

Members of the retail trade have 
been receiving for the past ten days, 
from Cheney Bros., mementoes of the 
recent silk exhibition in the form of 
a booklet containing photographs of 
various sections of the exhibit of this 
company which created so much com- 
ment when that event was under way. 
This firm has also recently inaugu- 
rated a French style service in the 
interests of the retail and manwfac- 
turing trades. In this connection it 
is the intention of Cheney Bros. to 











silk in the Canton market. 


tract. 







Silks today are probably selling more in volume with all classes 
of sellers than has been true in months. 
this effect are to be had. Meanwhile, manufacturers are clinging 
closely to their lately acquired policy of purchasing only such | 
stocks of raw silk as are needed for imperative requirements. In | 

| this phase manufacturers are probably in a better position to | 
delay purchases than at any time. Mills are reported to have suf- 
ficient supplies of raw product on hand to continue present opera- 
This attitude on the part of manufac- 
turers has tended to keep prices at their present levels, new 
arrivals of fabrics, for the most part being turned out from raw 
silks bought before the present peak in prices was reached in 
In ribbons the wide numbers are having their 
However, the narrow numbers have not been | 
discarded by buyers, and novelties of this order are moving 
steadily. Up to a short time ago bookings of both wide and 
narrow ribbons were supplied from stocks in the hands of sellers. | 
Of late, new ribbons have come into the market and a gradual 
rise in prices has been noted here and there. 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


The Yokohama market is reported quiet, with prices retaining 
their previous firmness. Shipments to March 15 to America were 
228,950 bales, 16,000 going to European markets. 
period a year ago 188,526 bales were shipped to America. Pres- 
ent available stocks for export are about 11,000 bales of white 
and 1,000 bales of yellow silk. Interest is reported in new crop 
The first crop is reported as com- 
pletely sold out and a good part of the second crop under con- 
The Shanghai market is firm, but quiet. 
has been so good that reelers have become indifferent and are 
asking exorbitant prices for their stocks. Tsatlees are inactive, | 
but prices remain firm. Tussahs are becoming scarce. 


present themselves to their patrons 
as leaders in style interpretation. 
The service is an elaborate one and 
is conducted under the guidance of 
one of the leading fashion authorities 
of Paris. 

With wage scales becoming the 
topic of general consideration in vari- 
ous branches of the textilé” industry 
and with the New England district 
at the present time threatened with a 
strike, manufacturers of silks are 
facing what they term as a like situa- 
tion in their particular field. Up to 
the present time mills have been busy, 

















On all sides reports to 





business in the fabric market having 
been of such good order as to war- 
rant capacity operation of the mills, 
but demands here and there have re- 
sulted in increases being granted and 
manufacturers declare that with raw 
silk prices retaining their present po- 
sition, wage advances will tend to 
ruin what is otherwise a good market. 

By far the larger amounts of 
printed crepes being bought in the 
market today are for sports wear and 
the making of blouses. Nearly every 
shop in the retail district today is 
presenting prints in variety. 

The discovery of the final habitat of 
King Tut has not served to bring 
about such reaction as was thought 
would result as an aftermath to the 
Luxor discoveries. 





In the same 


Business here 


MARKETS 


Wide Ribbons Hold 


Buyers’ Attention 





Supplies Which a Short Time Ago 
Were Somewhat Plentiful 
Have Been Depleted 
Consistent demand tor wide rib- 
that seems to have been the 
chief concern with buyers has brought 
about an unusual situation with man- 
ufacturers in the ribbon market. A 
few short weeks ago these mills were 
so well supplied with stocks of this 
character it was believed that re- 
sumption of operations on wide num- 
bers would not be necessary for many 
months to cgme.. Today that circum- 
stance has beem changed and where 
previously stocks were most plentiful, 
today there is a belief, that the de- 
mand is fast exceeding the supply. 
Ombre Featured 


In addition to ombfé, which has 
been and is today regarded as the 
leading feature in the ribbon market, 
tinsels seem to be assuming an un- 
usual place in the minds of buyers at 
this season. Their popularity is easily 
discernible through a view of the 
shops where they are to be seen 
adapted to various requirements. The 
demand for warp prints, which a 
short time ago was a novelty in the 
market, has become more general. 
The same is true with brocades and 
jacquards. In warp prints the Egypt- 
ian idea has been handed on by the 
bigger sister, broadsilk, and ribbons 
carrying this feature are used for 
many purposes. 

Narrow Staples Going 

At the same time that demand has 
been rising for the wide numbers, the 
narrower orders have not been dis- 
carded by buyers in any sense. These 
latter for the most part have been 
supplied from stocks on hand, but 
mills have been forced to put looms 
at work on numbers most wanted. 
This demand for narrow staples, 
while not heavy in the single order, 
has been sufficient to mount figures 
in the aggregate and has given pro- 
ducers a certain feeling of satisfaction. 

Deliveries for nearly all classes of 
ribbons are supplied within two 
weeks, this being possible excepting 
in cases where they are made up on 
special orders. 


bons 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


A glance through the windows of 
both dress and millinery shops should 
be sufficient to convince even the 
most skeptical that ribbons are hold- 
ing their own with any other means 
of decoration. 

It is to be noted that the Egyptian 
idea has not entered into the makeup 
of ribbons to the same extent as in 
broadsilks. 
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THE BALLINGER COMPANY 
| 
| 


ARCHITECTS Industrial Plants, Business and Institu- 
tional Buildings, Process Engineering, 


ENGINEERS Power Plants, Valuations and Reports. 


PHILADELPHIA SE. Cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts 


NEW YORK 1328 Broadway 


LYBRAND, Ross BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF AN OFFICE AT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IN THE CITIZENS BUILDING 


ee ES 
7 a - oe 7? 
~wt ae = 


or ae 


> 7 _ 
pest 


Philadelphia New York 
. Chosebond 


Sold but not 
delivered Walter Loring Webb, C.E. 


OU sell a bill of goods. You ship them. But the CONSULTING ENGINEER 


transaction is not completed until the shipment is 


delivered. 1211 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The wise shipper always covers his shipment with a Trans- 


portation Insurance Policy. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Such a_ policy insures your goods against the risks and Design of buildings, “‘slow-burning” or fireproof; re-modeling of factories to 
perils of transportation, not only when in the hands of the increase efficiency; appraisals and valuations for legal purposes or for re- 
railroad but upon trucks, docks, ferries and public plat- : adjustment of Federal Tax assessments. 

forms . . . from the moment of loading at shipping 
point to actual delivery. 


A claim under a North America Transportation Policy will 
put you in funds promptly . . . always a great 
advantage in case of loss. Ask a North America agent or 
write to Dept. 5. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


| HAMM & GRANT, INC. 
Insurance Company of | DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 


North America | ENGINEERS 


Third ond Walnut Streets TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Philadelphia 607 FERGUSON BUILDING 





“The Oldest Americar Fi-e and Marine Insurance Company’’ 
Fcunded 1792 


Gurrier Engineering Grvoration | Air Conditioning 
MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 
a 3. HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 


WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 
BOSTO BUFFALO 
PRILADELPHIA wleiemn CHIGAGO Bulletins upon Request 
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Wage Advance 
Weakens Values 


| 
| 
| 





Fear That American Woolen Ad- 
vance Will Become General 
Affects Cotton Share Values 


Boston, March 21.—Just as invest- 
ment interest appeared to be broaden- 
ing with signs of developing into a 
mild spring boom the spectre of a 
general wage advance has made itself 
visible, with its accompanying ghost 
of price inflation, and large numbers 
of prospective investors in textile 
shares are again marking time until 
they can have more definite evidence 
of the effect of the advance declared 
by the American Woolen Company 
and by several of the jute mills. At 
the moment investors in cotton mill 
shares can see nothing but a disap- 
pearance of present narrow profit 
margins and the possibility of a 
buyers’ strike following an inflation 
of wages. 


The American Woolen Co.’s wage 
announcement came too late to have 
much effect upon prices at today’s 
auctions, but it unquestionably ex- 
erted some influence there as well as 
upon the values of Amoskeag and 
Pacific on the local exchange. While 
there seems to be no doubt but that 
the advance will become general 
among woolen and worsted mills there 
is a decided doubt as to whether it 
will be followed by cotton and other 
textile mills in the near future. One 
group of New England cotton manu- 
facturers is reported to have decided 
since the American announcement 
that they will hold out against any 
immediate advance in wages even 
though it means a strike and a pro- 
tracted closing of their mills. They 
are undoubtedly correct in their claim 
that most New England print cloth 
and coarse goods mills, as well as 
those spinning combed and fine count 
carded yarns, are working upon too 
narrow a margin of profit to warrant 
them in granting the slightest wage 
advance as long as southern competi- 
tion remains as keen as at present and 
future cotton prices uncertain. 

On the other hand, it is apparent 
that the American Woolen Co.’s an- 
nouncement was regarded as a bullish 
factor for the common stock as values 
of the latter anticipated the announce- 
ment and have risen further since it 
was made public today. This stock 
sold as high as 1095 today and closed 
107%, or an advance of 2% points 
for the week. The preferred has ad- 
vanced only fractionally during the 
week although it has sold as high 
as 112 in the interim. It is also note- 
worthy that Ludlow Associates and 
Plymouth Cordage, both of which re- 
cently announced advances of 10 per 
cent, have scored advances in their 
Ste values, the former selling up 
I's points to 15034, and the latter 


MARKETS 


35% poimts to 110. Pacific has sold 
down to 97 for the first time since 
Boston bankers put out a large public 
offering of this stock at 9712; Amos- 
keag common has declined 234 points 
durmg the week to 97, although sell- 
ing last week as high as 100; Inter- 
national Cotton Mills preferred is an- 
other of the listed cotton stocks that 


(1997) 85 


of Superior Quality 


We have been making box shooks for 
textile manufacturers since 1892, and 
have built up our business by giving 
our customers satisfactory service, 
prompt attention and the best ma- 
terial of its kind. We handle crating 


material and lumber of all kinds. 


°C. M. Wall & Son 


Office: LEXINGTON," N. C. 


has declined, sellmg down to 69% 
from a recent average of 70. At to- 
day’s auctions Androscoggin declined 
19% points to a new low of 160% 
and Massachusetts declined 134 
pomts to 17054. The majority of 
other sales of cotton stocks at the ” Plants at 
auctions were at unchanged prices. Durham, N. C. 
Notable exceptions were Appleton Pensa = 
omasville, N. C, 
Co. that advanced 26 points to Statesville, N. C. 
the new high of 760, and Waltham 
Bleachery up 7% points to 145%. 


It will not obligate you in 
the slightest to send us 
your specifications and let 
us quote prices. 


International Cotton Mills Report 


That the International Cotton Mills 
should have shown a substantial loss 
in its operating statement for 1922 is 
not surprising to those who are ac- 
quainted with the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of heavy duck and tire cloth 
business since collapse of the boom in 
1920, with the heavy shrinkage in in- 
ventories that the majority of such 
mills were obliged to write off, and 
with the restrictive effect of last 
year’s strike upon New England pro- 
duction and profit. There was a loss 
before fixed charges of $437,350, as 
compared with a profit in 1921 of 
$365,380, but the net loss after all 
charges and deductions was $1,640,- 
606 in 1922, as compared with a loss 
on a similar basis in 1921 of $1,573,- 
077. Gross business both in 1922 and 
Ig2I was approximately the same, or 
a little over $11,000,000. Merchan- 
dise inventories, that were carried on 
the books in 1921 at $6,743,371, have 
been shrunk to $3,840,060, which 
would seem to be a minimum at pres- 
ent values for an organization using 
such large quantities of cotton as does 
the International. Book value of 
plant and equipment has been reduced 
to $11,259,156, from $15,104,343 in 
1921, this being partially due to the 
sale of the Stark plant, but also giv- 
ing evidence of a more conservative 
valuation. The operating statements 
for 1922 and 1921 compare as fol- 
lows: 


Mill Timbers and Flooring 


Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pines 
Turned Columns—Splines 
Write or Wire Us 


A. S. BACON & SONS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 










Correspondence Solicited 


Indicatieas point 
to Presperity ia 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Judicious Investment 
NOW is likely to be 


PROFITABLE 


OOIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
501-7 LACLEDE GAS BLDG. 


SAINT Louts 


A complete’ organization with 
every facility for handling your 
building program from initial de- 
signing to the completed and 
equipped structure. Under one 
head we combine the highly spe- 





eek cues M. H. WILDES & Co., a cialized departments of 
Gross saleS ....-+.++-. ,156,836 

rating net ....... $640,321 30 State Street, Bost 

aa 202,971 oS DESIGNING 


Earnings before fixed 


CHOPBeS ...-ccccese +437,350 365,389 ee 
Less: 

Reserve for deprec'’n 508,042 549,204 B 

Debentures redeemed ..... 27,000 ALIN 

TOCOTORE 2cccssccceves 384,599 450,015 

Loss on Liberty b’ds 


iis ah G PRESS 


architectural—structural 


ENGINEERING 


civil—mechanical—electrical 


CONSTRUCTION 

















Interest on notes.... 310,615 330,118 — on 

Income taxes, Cana- to ll ll . 
We Re sakaw’s 70,000 Tons Pressure all types—all materials 

a ex- — woete ; Only one moderate service charge 
Surplus ......-+--- 1,640,606 1,062,944 ~ " Busabie a — net cost of the 
Less: Latentiiinn uilding. is cost is guaranteed. 


Loss from adj. inven- meré ahnek these 


Dunning and Boschert 


Many notable buildings — from 
New York to Oklahoma—were de- 


7 ae: Be | er 510,133 
Net consolidat. profit 1,640,606 1,573,077 





Shonen, fee, signed and constructed by Widmer. 
t Loes. $38 West Waser Streat Every owner endorses our 
Ludlow Associates Statement Syracuse Now Tar methods. 


Established 1872 Write for Booklet “See Widmer First” 





The Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Asso- | 
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TRE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. 


FE a : C . 
riction Control On Textile 
In this drive, belting performance M hi M 

egg 2 aol sca ronson acnhinery Means ore 


ing the required speed of the machine e 
without increasing the load at the power A d B t Pp d t 
plant because the pulley side of the belt n et er ro uc 10n 
ts live elastic 
SPARTAN LEATHER 

Graton & Knight belt th It ALL 7 

iraton & ight belts are the resu r 
of many years’ research. The hide is WORKING 5 PROTRUDING 
tanned for the exact kind of belting it PARTS PARTS 


is to become, and all the way through 


the various processes of manufacturing, ENCLOSED — TO CATCH 
the ultimate object is under considera AGAINST DIRT AND CAUSE 
— AND DUST ACCIDENTS 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT 
MANUFACTURING CO. SINGLE CLUTCH 
WITH PULLEY 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather 
Belting and Leather Products 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. The Johnson Clutch is the clutch you will eventually 


use. Why not send fin your problems now for our 
engineers to work on? 


Now is the time to get ready for 1923 


This trademark is Textile machinery is’the place. 


the symbol of scientific 

control of tanning and ° 

manufacturing proc- Johnson 1S the clutch. 
esses, and the applica- 

tion of the correct belt 


mney ete WRITE FOR VIOLET CATALOG 
THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. Mancuestee co 





Its First Cost 


Is Its Only Cost The Woo Sine 
SONS CO. 
That Is the Big Advantage in Using 


TRACE MARK 


BRISTOL'S 


REO.US.PAT. OFFICE 


PATENT STEEL BELT LACING 


No special machinery is necessary for its application. The 
only tools necessary are your hands and a hammer. No 
special belt lacer has to be called on the job—a satisfactory 
belt joint can be made by any person with average intelli- 
gence. 

It will pay you well to keep a box of Bristol’s Lacing in every 
department. It’s ready for instant use! It saves time! It 
saves money! Makes a better joint. . 
Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of 
Flanged Pulley and we are prepared to furnish 
promptly, any type that you may need. 


The Ws oO Line 
SONS CO, 
of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY, is the result of 63 years of studied 
experience upon this one line only. We_offer 
you the benefit of that experience in the 
service of our Engineering Department which 
is yours for the asking. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY <7 T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Waterbury, Conn. * CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Write for Bulletin 713-D 


namxzraacra 
nNnowz—rvcon 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Stowe San Framcleco Oe POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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ciates report gross sales for the cal- 
endar year 1922 of $12,814,000 as com- 
pared with $8,324,000 for 1921, and 
$:9,210,000 for 1920. Net earnings 
in 1922 after Federal taxes were 
$2,058,000 as compared with $516,000 
in 1921 and $2,075,000 in 1920; earn- 

es of 1922 were equal to $17.15 a 
share, as compared with $4.30 a share 
in 1921 and $17.31 a share in 1920. 
An increase of about $700,000 in 
notes and bills receivable and of ap- 
proximately the same amount in notes 
and accounts payable and of approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 in inventories is re- 
ported by Treasurer Malcolm B. 
Stone to be due to increased volume 
particularly in India, 
where the company’s new plant which 
employs about 5,000 operatives, was 
practically in complete operation at 
the end of the year. Regarding the 
business outlook for the company 
Treasurer Stone says: “Present indi- 
cations are that the excellent demand 
for products existing at present is 
likely to continue until the fall of 
1923 at any rate.” 


of business, 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following textile 
shares were made at today’s auctions: 


sales of 


Shrs Mill Par. Price. Change 
2 Androscoggin . .--100 161% —19 
74 Waltham Bleachery.100 146%-145%+7% 
6 York . .100 121% +1 


Ludlow Associates. .100 148%-150%+1% 


Bigelow-Hagt. com.100 162% 

Appleton .. ae he .100 760 +26 
> U. S. Worsted com.109 18k. +114 
’ Kine Philip... 100 175% 4% 

7 Lincoln ; -100 106%. —ly 
» Lowell Bleachery 100 65 

) Merrimack com.. 100 1073 

Tremont & Suffolk.100 150 

19 Mass. Cotton ..... 109 17055 —1% 
10 Plymouth Cordage..190 110 +3% 

5 Amer. Mfg. pfd....10990 85% ee 
284 Total 


Cash Dividends 


Pay- To Stock 


Per'd. Rate. able. of Rec’d. 

Mabbett & Sons 
Ist pfd Qtly 1%% Apr.1 Mar. 20 

Mabbett & Sons 
2d pfd . .Qtly 1%% Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Renfew pfd. ....Qtly 1%% Apr. 1 Mar. 20 

Wm. Whitman Co 
pfd Aare: -Qtly 1%% Apr. 2 Mar. 20 
Arlington . -- Qtly. $2 Apr. 2 Mar. 20 
Monomac .. Qtly. $2 Apr. 2 Mar. 20 


Plym’th CordageQtly. *1144% Apr. 20 Apr. 2 
Winnsboro com..Qtly 2 <Apr.2 Mar. 26 
Winnsboro pfd..Qtly $1.75 Apr.2 Mar. 26 


tHe 


Less Demand for Shares 





New Bedford Market Firm Despite 
Unrest in Labor Circles 

New BeEpForp, Mass. — Another 
quiet week is reported in the mill 
share market, investors being content 
to mark time pending the outcome of 
the wage question in Fall River, which 
is expected to have a similar settle- 
ment in this city. Despite the unset- 
tled state of affairs, there were in- 
stances of shares being traded at 
levels that set a high mark for the 
year, and the general tone of the 
market has been one of strength. 

Nashawena Around 150 Mark 

Nashawena stock sold at varying 

‘es during the last few days, be- 

traded at 148, 147 and 146. The 
isking price is now quoted at around 
145, having suffered a slight loss of 

ints from last week. the same be- 
ng true of the bid price, which is 
lown to 142. 

Nonquitt sold in this city at 95, and 

offered later at 92, with a bid 
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price of 89. The stock sold out of 
town at less than 92, but rules much 
stronger in the New Bedford market. 
Manomet was traded at 102, having 
gained slightly over the levels of a 
week ago. 


Quissett Common Brings 240 


Quissett common is still held for 
240, with sales at that price, though 
the bid price shows a falling off of 
5 points to 220. Efforts to locate this 
stock at slightly less than 240 failed. 
Potomska changed hands at 150, with 
firm bids for the stock around 142%. 
Soule is still available at 225, with the 
bid price listed as I0 points below 
this figure. Kilburn sold at prices 
ranging from 182 to 185. 

-Wamsutta changed hands at 103 
and 104, but is generally held for 
105, being down one point from the 
asking price of a week ago, with the 
bid price of 102% having weakened 
half a point. Butler is offered at 
152'4 as the lowest quotation, the bid 
price of 150 having been withdrawn. 
Acushnet asking price is 155, which 
was the lowest price at which the 
stock sold last year before the stock 
dividend. 


Dartmouth common, the last sale of 
which was at 165, is now offered 3 
points cheaper, with Fairhaven com- 
mon available at 135; the stock hav- 
ing weakened 5 points during the 
week. 


Increased Share Sales 





More Stocks Change Hands Than 
Since End of January 

Fatt River, Mass.—Though not by 
any means an active market there 
have been more issues of local mill 
stocks change hands during the week 
than for any one week since late in 
January though there has been little 
shading of prices. As a matter of 
fact one sale was at an advance 
of 2 points and another showed 
an advance of one point over the 
last previously reported sales of 
the same stocks. Though Osborn 
is reported as having sold at 16434 
as against 107 for the week prev- 
ious, the bid price is still 107. 

Charlton sold at 132, or 2 points up 
from a recent sale, though the former 
has been the bid price since the declar- 
ing of the stock dividend and 140 is 
still the asking price. Border City 
sales have been quoted at both 110 
and III, the latter being one point in 
advance of last week’s quotation. 


Changes Only Slight 


Merchants brought 170 and Davol 
125, prices already obtained in prior 
sales and no change is noted in the 
bid or asking prices of either. Sea- 
connet is another issue that showed a 
slight strengthening through selling at 
47 as against 46 early in the month. 
There seem to plenty of ready takers 
of all of this issue that is to be had at 
anything under 48. A small block of 
Flint came into the market at 165 and 
there were plenty of willing buyers. 

American Linen sold at 90 with a 

(Continued on page 113) 
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FLAT MACHINE KNITTING 
AND FABRICS 


By H. D. Buck—formerly in charge of knitting in the 
Textile School of the City of New York and author of 
articles on knitting in TEXTILE Wor_p. 


lhe only textbook available on this subject— 
Operation of Machines and Construction of 
Fabrics clearly and practically explained with 
diagrams and photographs; 147 pages; 64 cuts. 


CONTENTS 


Development of the Industry: How Cloth Is Constructed—Study 
of Loop; Latch Needle Knitting: Making Jersey Cloth on the 
Lamb Type of Machine; Rib Fabric Group: How Stitch Is Made 
for Different Cloths; The Rack Stitch: Making Shaped Collars 
—Opportunities in Designing Fabrics; The Double Lock Flat 


Machine: How Different 


Stitches Are Formed; Fashioned 


Goods; Automatic Flat Latch Needle Machines: Single Lock; 
Automatic Widening Machine: Explanation of Mechanism Used; 
Purl Stitch, or Links and Links Machine: For Hand or Manual 
Power; Designs on Plain Purl Stitch Machines: Automatic 
Jacquard Type—Details of Jacquard-Designing on Jacquard Ma- 
chine; Flat Latch Needle Automatic Narrowing Machine; The 
Flat Jacquard Machine: How it Differs from the Purl Stitch 
Jacquard Machine—Type of Fabric Produced—Methods of 


Needle Selection—Difference 


Between Single Jacquard and 


Double Jacquard—Explanation of Design and Pattern Cards. 





$3 POSTPAID———__ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., Pubs. 


334 Fourth Avenue 


NUMBER 1 
BELT STOCK 


Registered in U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Textile Mill 
Strapping 


Tight Grain, Strong Fibre 
Slowly Tanned Leather 


THE DRUID OAK 
BELTING CO., Inc. 


Joan E. Deford, Pres. & Treas. 


Baltimore :-: Maryland 


INVESTM@ENT VALUE 


Seaming Tables 

Looping Tables 

Damp Boxes, etc. 
All Steel 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 


New York 


TOLHURST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EXTRACTORS 


Per given sized basket 
they carry the largest load. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 
ae TROY, N. Y. = 
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ESTABLISHED 


Schell, LongstretheGo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1892 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 





Cleveland 
Reading 


Boston New York 


= 


Chicago 
Utica 


Spinners Processing 
Company 


Spindale, N. C. 


Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed — Dyed — Bleached 


A thoroughly equipped and modern plant, under 
experienced management, engaged in warp Mer- 
cerizing, Gassing, Bleaching and Dyeing 
JOHNSTON QUALITY YARNS. 


Manufacturers of fine hosiery, underwear and 
specialties are invited to subject “ Spinners "’ mer- 
cerized and converted yarns to their usual test un- 
der our guarantee that they must prove satisfactory 
to the purchaser. 


JOHNSTON MILLS CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 
NEW YORK: 346 Breadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 


CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 
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Real Double Carded 
COTTON YARN 


Spun by 
THE MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 


At our Myrtle plant we run choice, white, long 
staple cotton through two complete sets of 
cards This produces a yarn so smooth and 
clean that it is often judged to be a combed 
yarn It is spun insizes ranging from 36s to 60s, 
single and ply, in right twist, suitable for 
knitting, weaving, mercerizing, and converting 
purposes; and in left twist, in sizes 30s to 45s, 
suitable for thread converting purposes. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC, 


FLINT MEG, CO, ARROW MILLS, INC. 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


E Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


IN THESE DAYS OF INCREAS- 
ING YARN PRICES 


The percentage of premium 
for good yarns is smaller 


Can you afford not to use the best? 


sr 


cabo 
REGISTERED US. PAT.OFFICE 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, Sold Direct 


RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—30s 
_ BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
~ Are’ Particularly and Especially 


*” BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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QUOTATIONS 


(Oorrected at close of business Wednesday) 





CARDED (Average Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


4s 8s — —47 20s.......53 —531} 
10 — —_—=4§ 24s 55 12—56 
12 e481 RS aot asecel 59 —61 
‘ ooo «049 er — —f2 
16s.......60 —5l1 40s.......— —T1 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
2 seeeem —48 2-24s......60 —61 
2-10s 48 —48* 2-268......— —62 
Sete 5.6 e-8 as 49 —50 Ps é:«'ss 64 —65 
2-148 5 51 2-36s......69 —71 
Res 62 —53 2-40s -73 —74 
's 55 —5dt 2-40s high.75 —7T¢ 
SINGLE WARPS 
49 Z4n.......69 —59% 
12s ~2+-50 —651 26s.......60 —60% 
{ 1 —B52 30s --614%—62 
1 2 —53 40s coords —=73 
544% — 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
2 - —50 Bae. ines 61 —62 
2-19s 50 —5l 2-268......61 —62 
2-12s 51 —52 2-30s ...65 —66 
2-l4s 62 3 2-40s ord..— —74 
2-16s......54 —55 2-40s high.77 —78 
2-20s......56 —57 2-50s......87 —89 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 
45-46c.; white, 46%%c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack 
twist 45% 
HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 
—45% 228........ — —51% 
—46 22s Jae. Sil— —52% 
=—66% S68...2.... — —52% 
—47% 268........ — —53% 
—418% 30stygin..— —54% 
—49% 30s ex qual.— —58 
—50% 408........ — —68 





COMBED PBELER (Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


—th B-BO8. 0.000 ss— 90 
3-30s..... — —70 ee. $6—1 00 
a 7% —77 3-708..... 1 10—1 15 
3-408..... ™ —80 3-80s8..... 1 30—1 36 
SINGLES 
. Sere 4 —655 DORs. c00e 66 —67 
DBs one saa st SOs ccvcce 7% —T78 
ee sé —57 Mt wpanie’s 7% —86 
ee 67 —653 SOB. ccccse ss —e 
SOR: staat ss —6é9 COB. wcccee $5—1 00 
Sc gaquel oe —61 PEs vcvces 1 10—1 15 
ey: es —64 ae 1 25—1 30 
MBERCERIZED CONES 
(Cembed, Ungassed) 
3-266.....78 —84 
8-308..... 4 —83 3-50s8..... 1 05—1 15 
2-368.....90 —96 2-60s8..... 1 15—1 25 
3-40s.....95 —1 00 ee 1 30—1 42 
2-45@.....1 00—1 08 2-80s.....1 45—1 60 
BASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded Combed 
46 —46% 55 —57 
1 46 —47 56 —5& 
14 ST =f § 58 —60 
1¢ 48 —49 59 —61 
18 49 —50 60 2 
2 51 —52 62 —64 
24 ‘ 64 —66 
2 ce ke 6h 76 
30 7 59 72 —74 
3¢ ‘ = gO -8§2 
4 68 70 85 —87 
95 —98 
1 0 1 10 


COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 






2-202....65 —7@ 2-568....95 —1 00 
3-258....73 —T75 2-608....1 @5—1 15 
3-309....75 —80 2-708....1 15—1 26 
3-862....80 ——85 2-808....1 25—1 36 
i-40e....85 —90 
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Only Small Sales 
in Yarn Market 





Doubts Expressed on Recently Re- 
ported Buying of Dealers 
from Spinners 
The yarn market continues to sub- 
side as far as activity is concerned. 
March has been an _ unsatisfactory 
month as compared with previous 
periods of like length and the current 
week probably is the smallest in point 
of sales that has been experienced for 
some time. This is especially true of 
knitting yarns on which New York 
State manufacturers particularly ap- 

pear to be absolutely indifferent. 

Undoubtedly the attitude of the 
knitter has been to stay out of the 
market in the hope that prices would 
decline. He has sold a fair propor- 
tion of his season’s product based on 
cheap yarn purchases, but it seems as 
though the remainder of the season 
would have to be on the basis of cur- 
rent figures or of higher levels. Not- 
withstanding the uncomfortable posi- 
tion in which a good many knitters 
are placed with regard to future sup- 
plies of yarn, there is apparently no 
apprehension on their part as to their 
future status—which may or may not 
be a bluff on their part. 


Purchases from Mills Queried 

There is a variety of opinion with 
respect to the recent alleged opera- 
tions of dealers with mills. The re- 
port in these columns last week to the 
effect that important interests evi 
dently had negotiated for considerable 
quantities of yarn was questioned by 
certain authorities who contend that 
the fact that they had been offered 
certain standard yarns for immediate 
delivery and for shipments extending 
sometime into the future, even at 
slight concessions from the price pos- 
sible a week or two ago, led to the be- 
lief that the reported operations in 
the South by leading dealers were de- 
cidedly exaggerated. At the same 
time the opinion has been expressed in 
other quarters that the action of spin- 
ners indicated fairly large operations 
by dealers for their own account. 
Yarns which are in demand have been 
advanced in instances 2c. a pound 
above the figure available two weeks 
ago. 

As an illustration of this it is stated 
that it is impossible to get 2-30s be- 
low 65c. from the mills and in in- 
stances spinners are holding as high 
as 70c. On 2-20s the spinner’s price 
is generally conceded to be 55 cents 
as compared with a possible 53c. a 
short time ago. 

Quiet Market Causes Rumors 

As usual in a quiet market all sorts 
of reports are current with regard to 
low prices which have been accepted 
and offers that have been made on 
good size quantities. The majority of 
these rumors are without foundation, 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatives : 




















HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS NEW YORK OFFICE E. G. HARPER 
Drexel Building 225 Fifth Ave. 226 West Adams St. 
Phila., Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 
Whites, Stock 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


of Quality All of COLUMBUS, GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 
N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Ave. 


Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
%s to 30s Extra Carded 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 


268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 19 College Street 
New York Philadelphia Providence 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


t is realized that a continuation of 
conditions may bring about a 
-ertain irregularity provided that 
spinners are anxious to secure further 


Much depends upon the at- 
of dealers. If they should be- 
come thoroughly convinced that the 
outlook for cotton justifies higher 
prices for yarn, it may be that they 
will start in ordering from spinners 
in the belief that present prices might 
look cheap before the summer is over 
and that they might reap a profit by 
wning yarn at current figures. 


business. 


titude 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Notes 


\lbert Eckstein & Co.., 


Inc., cotton 
yarns, 31-33 East 28th Street, an- 
nounce that C. Albion Kenworthy is 
now representing the house in New 
York State, and that John C. Me- 
Cabe and Charles N. Gault are con- 


nected with them as representatives 
the Philadelphia market. 

The firm of Jacob Percelay, dealers 
n plain and mercerized cotton yarn 
at Pawtucket, R. I., has changed its 
title to the Percelay Yarn Co. 


Limited Trading 


Cotton Yarns Not Active at Pre- 
vailing Quotations 
PHILADELPHIA—Demand 





for cot- 


‘on yarns is anything but conspicuous, 
so that what business is done is 


ially the result of hard canvassing 
attractive offerings. Manufac- 
‘turers when they buy, with few ex- 


‘eptions, buy merely for their imme- 
liate requirements. It is true there 
are those who are in a position to 
back their convictions that present 
arm prices, based upon 32c. cotton 
are cheap. Dealers, however, are re- 
‘uctant to advise their customers to 
uy »arns for this reason. 

hc present cotton situation points to 
wh is declared to be the first real 
sn ge of cotton since the Civil 





War days. If business continues 
along present lines, it is predicted, 
that before the next crop comes, 
many tills will be short of cotton. 
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Not enough business is moving to 
indicate values. Dealers say they sold 
2-30s warps at 64 and 64%c. but 
found 65 and 66c. usually hard to 
secure; On 2-20s warps 54 and 54'%c. 
were paid, but was the average 
limit. A high breaking strength 2-40s 
sold at 77c., with a medium grade at 
75; 3s white sold at 46c., with tinged 
at 43'%4c. Some houses reported a fair 
business on weaving yarns from 2-30s 
to 2-50s. 


Ken 


S5C- 


Carded Knitting Yarns Vary 

Carded knitting yarns showed only 
a sprinkling of active spots, with most 
of these in the coarse counts for un- 
derwear. On 10s, 47 to 48c. is asked 
by spinners, but it is not easy to se- 
cure these prices as buyers have their 
ideas fixed on a lower basis. 


Combed Yarns Unchanged 


Combed yarns show no improve- 
ment worth mention and as a result it 
is declared quotations named 
showing little difference from carded 
yarns. In fact medium grade yarns 
in 2-40s are said to be sold for less 
than good carded yarns. Inquiry for 
a high grade 2-20s skeins in both 
carded and combed resulted in quota- 


are 


tions of 62 and 63¢c., respectively. 
High grade yarns for any quantity 


preserve their price level fairly well. 
Single yarns vary, with only 
scattered in small lots as 
needed. Sales of this character are 
noted in 16s at 57 and 58c., 18s at 
59c. and 20s at 6oc. 


also 


buying 


Carded Yarns Higher 


Only Moderate Improvement in 
Combed and Fine Counts 
30sTon.—On 

count carded 





and coarse 
maximum 


medium 
yarns the 
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77 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 
| All Qualities _ 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
fconprea COtton Yarns 


and Combed 
88 Leonard Street New York 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
226 W. Adams St., Chicago 












All Descriptions 


gPOMYTDELINSLAQLUNALLN 100001011 1111 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE | JOHN r. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 









JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Iudustrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











WINSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. SOR LOCKS, ¢ 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Sicalt" tt 


Silk-like lustre 
NOVELTY YARNS Poucle, Bourette and 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Spirals in Cotton, 


COTTON WARPS 22. Beams. Jacks. 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 






Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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AMERICAN ° YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 
HIGH GRADE’COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 





PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co. 


INC. 


8 


COTTON YARNS 
Weavinc ano KNITTING 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FORREST BROTHERS, 119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 





| CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 
COLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
SHARP MFG. COMPANY 


and other milis furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELFHIA CHICAGO 


Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


the W-a-H. [OR  T[MER’S 502: co. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


— For all Purposes — 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JACQUARD 


CARDS and SHEETS 


PRESS 
BOARD 


GLAZED OR 
HARD-ROLLED 


Me 
THE STEVENS PAPER MILLS 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS; - WINDSOR, CONN. 





GREASE 


FRASE MARE RED US. FAT. OF 


Friction 


Scarcely a day passes without 
enthusiastic reports from manu- 
facturers in all parts of the world, 
telling us of reduction in friction 
loads of 25 per cent or better, due 
to the use of Keystone Grease. 


A Keystone canoe Engi- 
neer is at your service for spe- 
cific recommendations. 


Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Executive Office and Works 


PHILADELPHIA 
U. S. A. 





Burlap— 


Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 
every purpose. 


Tuomas Boac & Co., INC. 
IMPORTERS BURLAP 
68 WILLIAM STREET, 


Parks-Cramer Company 


neers & Contractors 
ais Piping and Air Conditioning 


— by 
“HIGH D CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Che rlotte 








C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Harness Twines of all 


en hand and made to order 
S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 





NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


prices of last week are about the 
minimum prices of today, and many 
spinners have advanced their asking 
price far above the present maximum. 
Few coarse count ply warps can be 
had below a basis of 56c. for 2-20s, 
and medium counts are selling on a 
basis of 65 to 66c. for 2-30s. Little 
coarse count hosiery yarn can be had 
below a basis of 46c. for 10s carded 
cones, while medium counts are sold 
on a basis of 55 to 56c. for 30s, with 
super qualities of southern yarns held 
at 58 to 59c. The keenest competi- 
tion today is coming from eastern 
spinners, many of whom have stopped 
their combers and are seeking carded 
yarn business. 

The hosiery yarn division of the 
market has been materially strength- 
ened by the diversion of a consider- 
able southern spindleage to weaving 
yarns, and it is not impossible that 
the combed yarn division of the mar- 
ket will be similarly strengthened by 
the large amount of carded yarn busi- 
ness taken by combed yarn spinners. 

With the exception of single 
combed hosiery yarns, bottom prices 
of which have been advanced I or 2c¢., 
there is no material change in the 
price position or movement of combed 
yarns. Southern spinners are actively 
employed and well covered with 
orders for four to six weeks, but the 
majority of eastern spinners have 
comparatively little business on their 
books and are hungry for orders. 
Prices are largely nominal and mini- 
mum quoted figures can undoubtedly 
be bettered when firm offers are 
made. For most of the small busi- 
ness moving a range of $1.00 to $1.10 
for 2-60s combed peeler warps is 
probably nearer the market than quo- 
tations of $1.05 to $1.15. Combed 
single yarns of hosiery twist are rela- 
tively firmer than ply yarns of warp 
twist on a basis of 60 to 62c. for 18s 
combed peeler and a minimum of 85c. 
for 40s. 


Market Rising 
While Yarn Buyers Wait Values 
Are Moving Up 

Cuicaco.—While buyers have been 
asking themselves and others whether 
market prices would be maintained, 
the price of raw cotton has gradu- 
ally advanced, and in a measure yarns 
have followed the advance. Spinners 
have, as a rule, predicted a further 
advance, and claim that yarns are 
now being sold in some cases under 
replacement value. Last week, as for 
some weeks past, manufacturers have 
purchased additional quantities of 
yarn, but usually in small quantities, 
as there is no inclination to plunge 
heavily on the present levels of prices. 

Tens single, ordinary carded yarn 
on cones, hosiery twist, have been 
quoted at 48 to 50c.; 20s at 54 to 56c.; 
30s at 58 to 6oc. Mercerized yarns 
have been quoted on a basis of $1.15 
to $1.30 for 2-60s. Manufacturers 
report a fair quantity of business 
booked, but that they have a hard 
time securing advances in price. 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Are You Fussy? 


We like to deal with the 
customer who is fussy — 
who appreciates quality 
and insists on getting it. 


We will satisfy his demand 
for quality. We're fussy 
ourselves about that—and 
the intelligent knitter knows 
that in the journey from 
the knitting room to the 
inspectors, the slight differ- 


ence in cost of CANNON 
OUALITY YARNS is 


easily absorbed. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 






BAN SSA 


Empire Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS | 







































@ fs Cetton Cotton Yarn Dept. Worsted Yarn Dept. 

ME SKEIN DYEING OF 

} e a MER CERIZED ee ALIZARINE. COLORS 

A Silk CHROME-TOPPED COLORS 
DYEING CHROMATE COLORS 
A WINDING ACID COLORS 
CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. All Counts from Ball Warps For the knitted Outerwear 

and Skeins Trade 


‘| Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


e 308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia | 


D. H. Ma Pr x Pr Vice-Pres 7 he! Fr RG Beorns Vice Pres 
A. RvupIs 


ees ‘Steel omnes 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 








ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. 


YARNS KNITTING "TRADE 


564 Broadway :+: «+: NEW YORK 








237 Chestnut Street pce. Pa. 
Eas t 5G enor Bidg., Providence, R 


MILLS DE SIRING DIR RECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 




















‘CLARENCE L. MEYERS 


t 
YARNS L 


N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


YARNS __ 22750. La Salle Street 


Chicago 






OJ 






All Descriptions 


















| COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY GEO. H. WARING & CO. 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED Southern Cotton Yarns £astern 
ee are Se. rig Bm a a _ “ed rty ro on y CARDED and COMBED 
EJ. McCAUGHEY, 5] hilieatinn St. Pawtucket, RL Skeins, Tubes, Cops, Cones, Chain and Ball Warps, Section Beams 


Consignments Solicited 68 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass- 
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COTTON MARKETS 


Cotton Unsettled and 
Trade Demand Slow 


Liquidation in Futures—Short Sell- 
ing Discouraged by Bullish Sta- 
tistics—Hopeful on New Crop 

\ feeling of uncertainty has devel- 
d in the cotton market since the 
advance to approximately the 31%c 
for May contracts on Wednesday o 
last week. 





I 
Perhaps the chief cause 
of this has been reports of a continued 
slow demand for spot cotton. A be- 
lief that the trade was short of cotton 
for March shipments had been held 
quite generally earlier in the month 
and people who might otherwise have 
liquidated long contracts had been 
waiting for this to show in the south- 
ern spot markets after March 15. Its 
failure to develop has been a dis- 
appointment, which seems to have 
raised a question as to whether there 
was going to be any urgent compe- 





tition for remaining old crop supplies. 
This idea has been combined with a 
that advances in 


values have gone far 


growing impression 
commodity 
enough, or could not go much further 
with a restricting effect on general 
business or buying for consumption. 
Between the two, the disposition has 
been to even up commitments on the 


' 
NO 


long side of the market, but a tendency 
toward short selling has been held in 
check by the strong statistical posi- 
tion and the great uncertainty of the 

v crop outturn. As a result the 
olume of business in futures has 
fallen off materially and traders are 
showing more disposition to wait on 
further spot market developments or 

more convincing view of the new 
crop start, than to commit themselves 
to any special view ot probable prices 
for the time being. 

The final report of the Census 
Bureau showing 9,729,048 bales of 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 








Closed —For week— Closed 
tior Mar. 15. High. Low. Mar. 22.Chge 
h 31.900 31.28 ,95 30.35 —.65 
\ 31.25 30.42 ). 42 30.42 —.81 
M 31.23 31.48 2.49 3042 —81 
80.85 29,98 29.98 29.98 —,_,97 
30.48 30.60 29.54 29.54 —.94 
\ ist 29.35 29.40 28.90 -.95 
Se mber 27.30 27.2 26.95 —.60 
er 4 26.42 —.28 
mber 26.51 —.13 
mbe 26.12 —.35 
lary 26.2 25.7 +-.64 
uary . * 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING 
New New Liver- 
York. Orleans pool 
March 16 31. 05¢ 31.25¢c 16.55d. 
rday, March 17 31.30 11.90ce. Holiday 
lay March 19 31.20 31.00¢ 16.56d 
lay, March 20 BL. 1k 30. 88« 16.40d 
esday, Mar, 21 ». 35¢ 30.506 16.35d. 
irsday, March 22.30.70« 30.25¢. 16.044. 
FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot This Last 
Prices Week Year. 
39.45 192,915 308,838 
yY ns 50 175.209 287,502 
30.25 6.585 9,104 
h ) 51,958 121,607 
ston 1 75,660 
ngtor 31,570 35,540 
ik 39.99 80.517 131,271 
more 1.2 2,312 2,041 
ista 29.88 48.071 119,783 
phis 1.00 99.154 189,826 
S iis 1.99 16.244 27,444 
r 59 241,894 
I k ’ 5 





8 


ont 


cotton ginned from the growth of 
1922, or 9,761,817 equivalent 500 
pound bales was just about in line 
with trade expectations and without 
any appreciable influence on _ the 
market. This outturn is about 200,000 
bales less than estimated by the Govy- 
ernment last December, but in this 
connection it is referred to as rather 
a remarkable confirmation of the De- 
cember crop figures for the reason 
that the increase shown by the total 
was so very evenly divided among all 
the states, that the estimate tor each 
individual state was perhaps the best 
in the annals of crop reporting. If 
anything the figures tended to r 
emphasize the prospect for a small 
carry-over, but increasing substitution 
of foreign growths for American cot 
ton is attracting more attention and as 
the time approaches when the max- 
imum pinch of scarcity begins to be 
felt, there is inclination to question, 
whether it is going to be quite as 
severe as at one time apprehended. 
Much will depend in that respect as 
well as with reference to the general 
course of prices, no doubt, upon the 
progress of the new crop. If the 
acreage increase equals expectations ; 
if later reports confirm present ideas 
as to the increase in fertilizers; if 
this recent cold wave in the South has 
reduced the number of weevil; and if 
the weather from now on permits of 
good progress with planting and gives 
the plant a good start, the attitude ot 
both holders and users of raw cotton 
can hardly fail to be influenced. 
Southern spot markets as officially 
quoted at the close on Thursday are 
shown below, with the usual compart 





sons. 

Las 
Market Mar. 15. Mar. 22. Chg Year. Sales 
Galveston .31.05 30.55 - 50 17.25 4,203 
N, Orleans.31.25 30.25 1.90 16.50 1,844 
Mobile 30.50 30.2 2 16.38 
Savannah 30.70 BOL15 - .45 17.2 18! 
Norfolk 30.50 s0000 yo 17.00 } 
New York. .31.05 a0. 70 35 17.80 
Augusta 30.63 06 88 754 
Memphis 31.00 75 - » 4 
St. Louis. .31.00 30.75 25 17 
Houston 31.10 30.60 a ee 5 
Dallas .. 30.40 29.90 — .50 16.75 1,049 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverabl 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta age. 


Me Fei eneacn 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00f 1.13¢ -91f 
SG By. ess -T5t -75t -75¢ .88t .68¢ 
Gy Bee scccse .63t -50t .50t .63¢ .47t 
Dm M. ccsvsenue™ .25¢ .25¢ -38t -26¢ 
Stas Mecca .25° .25° .38° .27°¢ 
Ee Be. cvsses .63° .75° .50° .75® .66° 
ees. G. D...1.25° 1.25% 1.00° 1.13° 1.15° 
eeG. O. ....1.75% 2.00° 1.50° 1.50° 1.68° 
YELLOW TINGED 
S. G. Mc» .6OP .25¢ .25¢ .50f 40t 
ih mi oneness Even Even Even Even Even 
ee eres ee -50° .25° .25° -50° .38° 


**Middling .1.00° 1.00° .75* 1.009 .95° 
ees. L. M...1.50° 1.50° 1.25° 1.50° 1.40° 


ool, M. ....3.00° 3.25° 1.75% 2.00° 1.90° 
YELLOW STAINED 
se Serer -63° -75° 50° .75° 66° 


ees. M. ....1.26° 1.00° 1.00° 1.25° 1.36° 

**Middling .2.00° 1.50° 1.50° 1.75° 1.74° 
BLUE STAINS 

°°G. M. ....1.00° 1.00% 1.00% 1.00° .95° 

ees. L. M...1.60° 1.25 1.25° 1.50° 1.359 

**Middling .2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 2.00° 1.75° 





* Off middling. t On middling 


MULE SPUN 


COTTON 
YARNS 


DOUBLE CARDED COMBED 


SINGLE PLY 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, INC. 


P.O. STATION E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & 
Pfingst—Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, 
Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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At a Price! 


‘‘ The merchandise must sell at a price’ is a statement 
often repeated in the textile trade. It infers that the con- 
sumer must deny himself the advantage of obtaining reliable 
textiles and buy a garment with a price tag that fits. 


This statement does not square with present conditions. 
Purchasing power is increasing. Each month the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce points out new indications of the 
flourishing condition of business. Lately it called attention 
to the new high record of Saving Bank deposits in all districts. 
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The consumer is well supplied with funds for the pur- 
chase of better goods. 
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Trade up—not at a price 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Sole Agents for 


MONOMAC SPINNING COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. MANOMET MILLS, New Bedford, Mass.—Combed 
Worsted and worsted merino yarns for Men's Wear, yarns in grey, 10s to 30s, for Knitting and weaving; 
Dress Goods, and Silk Trades; Hosiery, Underwear mule and frame spun; all plies, twists, and put up 
and Rubber Trade; worsted crepe yarns; worsted Yarns for the Silk Trade and special purposes 
poplin yarns Specialties 
NONQUITT SPINNING COMPANY, New Bedford, 
ACADIA MILLS, Lawrence, Mass.—Combed yarn for Mass.—Combed yarns in grey, 30s to 100s, for knit- 
Knitting and weaving; mercerized, bleached, dyed or ting and weaving; frame spun; all plies, twists, and 


gassed; in all plies, twists, and put up Yarns for put up. Yarns for the Silk and Glove Trades. Cotton 
special purposes 
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crepe yarns. Specialties 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Staples Again Sluggish 





Sales Now Only as Substitute for 
the Searcer Short Cottons 

MemMpHIs, TENN.—The recent ad- 

in prices of I 3-16 to 1%4-inch 
staple cottons was of brief duration. 
Sales made at the advance were prob- 
ably to meet some special require- 
ment Demand for cotton up to 
11-16 inch is sluggish, while about 
the only sales of staples that are being 
made are as substitutes for short cot- 
ton, which cannot be found. 

The week’s sales were light and 
for the first time in a long while the 
unsold stock showed an increase over 
the previous week. While the stock 
here in buyers’ hands, or awaiting 
shipment, amounts to about 75,000 
bales in a total stock, sold and un- 
sold, of about 100,000 bales, some 
shippers are almost without stocks, 
and show no purpose to make pur- 
chases unless the cotton is already 
placed. Some at least feel that they 
are facing a discount which may be 
increased, if only temporarily, by an 
increase in the crop, although produc- 
tion this year may prove inadequate 
in the long run. Factors, and bank- 
ers, are advising their customers that 
a crop of approximately 
bales should be grown this year. 


van 


13,000,000 


Planting Delayed 

Preparations for planting have 
been greatly delayed by bad weather, 
and planting time in this section is 
only two or three weeks ahead. Wet 
weather and windstorms 
have prevailed over large areas; the 
weather map holds out little hope for 
the coming week. In this section the 
crop should be planted before April 
25 to stand a reasonable chance of 
escaping the boll weevil. The recent 
announcement from the government 
laboratory at Tallulah, La., that only 
19 boll weevils were found in a ton 
of Spanish moss against 127 weevils 
to the ton of moss last year is re- 
garded as far from conclusive. While 
winter survival of weevils is a matter 
of importance the area of infestation 
is of still more importance. They 
multiply so rapidly that a compara- 
tively small emergence from hiberna- 


disastrous 


Market Statistics 


BASIC MIDDLING 
Sat., Mar. 17. Sat., Mar.10 
10 markets average.. 30.86c. 30.45c. 
Memphis 31.00c. 31.00c. 
PREMIUM STAPLES 
Sales Factors’ Tables Memphis, 
Grade Strict Middling 


First 


11/16 .31-314¢c. 13/16’. ..33%-34%c. 
M4 4 x Mate aaa 2c. BEEF iis caenwns 34-35c. 
CURRENT SALES 

For Week Week 

week. previous. before 

Memphis, total ...... 5,700 12,000 15,625 

In ling f. o. b... 3,300 5,100 4,800 

10 markets, total... .23,165 43,640 81,714 

MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 

For Last Year 

week. year. before. 

“ross ceipts - 26,369 14,035 23,290 

Shi ts case. eaene 21,746 22,667 

Net ipts. 2,971 1,825 6,604 
t r Aug. 1 

WEE wc araeees ...325,294 300107 336,829 

Total stock ....... 104,093 195,206 370,887 

Deers for week... 5,000 3,000 *600 
Sstimated unsold 
sto in hands of 

Memphis factors.. 25,500 102,000 277,000 

re e for week... *°500 *1,000 2,000 


at ease. 


tion may result in maximum damage. 

Spot cotton quoted values reflected 
the advance to new high levels of 
old crop contracts, and likewise the 
setback which followed. Sales of sta- 
ples were made at about the quota- 
tions of the previous week. Strict 
middling 1%, on the local market 
brought 35c¢.; strict middling scant 
I 3-16, 331% to 33%c.; strict middling 
lg, 32c.; 1 1-16, 31% to 3134¢c., and 
% to 1 inch, 31 to 31%4c. Greenwood, 
Miss., reports sale of good middling 
I 3-16 at 3434c., and strict middling 
1% at 3234c. 


Extra Staple Cottons 


Nominal Asking Prices Higher, 
with Little Business 

Boston, March 21.—Both Egyptian 
and domestic extra staples are nomi- 
nally higher in price, but new busi- 
ness locally and in other New England 
markets smaller in volume than 
during any of the recent quiet weeks. 
The advance in Egyptians is based 
largely upon active English and Con- 
tinental buying with Sakelarides in 
best demand. Many southern ship- 
pers of staples have advanced their 
asking prices 100 points or so, but 
such figures are purely nominal, and 
small lots can be picked up at as low 
prices as have ruled at any time dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks, or 
on a basis of 361% to 


is 


2 


37¢c. for 11-inch 
strict middling hard western cotton. 
However, it is quite probable that if 
a spinner came into the market for 
500 or 1,000 bales of 17s or longer 
domestic cottons he might have to 
pay the top prices. 

The Egyptian primary market has 
been gradually working into a much 
stronger position than existed early 
this year, with shipments nearly 
200,000 bales in excess of 1921-22 and 
450,000 bales in excess of 1920-21, 
these figures being based upon report 
of March 7. The Alexandria stock 
was then a little under that for the 
same time in 1922, despite the fact 
that receipts to that date were ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 cantars ahead 
of the season of 1921-22 and 2,600,000 
cantars in excess of previous season. 

Prices and Statistics 

Average prices for strict middling 

hard western cotton for prompt ship- 


ment are as follows: 
11/16 inch 


bib Oho) sakes wees eae to 35c. 
11/16 to 1% inch............34% to 35%c. 
gO SSE Ore rr | to 36c¢ 
RI ae SE srtcberarewnens .. 35% to 361%c 
CM UN hos A 6A ibe bs eet aoe eees 37% to 38lkee. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for prompt  ship- 
ment, c. i. f. Boston, as follows: Me- 
dium Sakelarides, 37%c., up 3¢c. from 
March 14; medium Uppers, 3534c 
up lec. They report closing prices 
March 21 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Mar. (Sak.), $34.98, up 
31 points from Mar. 14; April (Up- 
pers), $31.70, up 12 points. 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give 
the following quotations on Pima cot- 
ton under date of March 21: No. 1, 
39c.; No. 2, 38c. 
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Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Spinners 


and 


Mercerizers 
of 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers — Gassers 


A quantity production of a 
High Grade Yarn of uniform 
quality consistently maintained 


Sales Offices 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 





Canadian Representative 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Toronto, Montreal 
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H. M. REMINGTON 
113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole American representative of 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
adapted for the making of laces. voile. fine hosiery 
dress goods and insulating wires. 





E. F. :. DREW & CO., INC. 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 


Telephone—Bowling Green 4010 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


Single and Double 
Multiple Wound Yarn 


for Electrical Trade 


Milis—Jewett City, Conn. and Pawtucket, R. I. 


f' ry Thread 


Company 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 
J Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 


“HARDY” 


Instead of ordering “so many mill brushes” hereafter specify 
“Hardy Mill Brushes” and you will get all the satisfaction and 
service that mill brushes CAN give. 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the leading mills 
with brushes noted for their quality, durability and service. 


We will gladly submit samples free 
of cost. Write for Booklet. 


FRANK H. HARDY, Andover, Mass. 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, [MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 455 Sox" 


AND NUMBERS 
KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING co. 


Maemufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Adegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


BRUSHES 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A now plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { ™.%3;eana™}  “Dinecr 


| 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick riniSi TAPES ana BRAID | 


GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 


For Manufacturers’ Use 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE C0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins 


RMN TT 0000115 1001000000000 eT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS | 


DANA WARP MILLS Niedheaak. Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed | 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
, Al St = 


peso ee 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
Bleaching and Winding 


Mills at Coventry, R.1 Samples Submitted on Request 
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New Publications | 





LowELL—AN INDUSTRIAL DREAM 
Come True, by H. C. Meserve, Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston. 126 pages. $1.50. 
It is just a hundred years since 

yarn was first spun and cloth woven 
in a Lowell cotton mill—the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co. Much water has 
passed through the Locks and Canals 
since then. A vast industry has 
sprung from the sturdy dream child 
of the Lowell pioneers. 


Mill construction, machinery, proc- 
esses and products have been radically 
improved. Weekly hours of labor 
have been almost cut in two; wages 
have increased 500 to 600 per cent. 
But Lowell (or any New England 
textile community) operatives of to- 
jay do not compare in average intel- 
ligence, ambition and skill with the 
sturdy native stock that then consid- 
ered textile mill work a privilege. 

Working and living conditions of 
those days were immeasurably infe- 
rior to those of an average present 
day mill town, but they were superior 
to those of farm work and life. There 
were no movies or theatres, but there 
was no lack of stimulating and divert- 
ing social life, and a majority of the 
young men and women preferred the 
mental uplift of the Lyceum. 


It was ambition to better their posi- 
tion mentally and financially that 
brought these young people from 
farm and village to the mills, and 
large numbers achieved the desired 
goal despite a work-day of 13 hours. 
To them there was inspiration in the 
vhirr of the spindles and the banging 
f the looms. 

Lucy Larcom, the poetess, fash- 
oned some of her finest gems in a 
Lowell cotton mill. “The Lowell Of- 
fering,” a magazine whose literary 
excellence was endorsed by leading 
authors and editors of those days, 
was wholly the work of Lowell mill 
girls. It was not only the first wo- 
men’s magazine, but the first mill 
paper. 

ut Mr. Meserve does not confine 
his narrative to the operatives; he 
writes as interestingly and illuminat- 
ingly regarding the ambitions and ac- 
omplishments of the pioneer manu- 
facturers of Lowell. Of special in- 
terest is his record of the fact that 
welfare work” started when the first 
complete cotton spinning and weaving 
mill in this country commenced op- 
erations in Waltham. 


_ Francis Cabot Lowell, Patrick 
‘racy Jackson, Nathan Appleton and 
th manufacturers of that early 
iod realized that they could not 
attract desirable native labor to the 


mulls and hold them unless they pro- 
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as for the physical well-being of the 
girls and boys; lecture courses or 
lyceums; free day schools for chil- 
dren and night schools for operatives ; 
financial aid for churches and later 
on comfortable tenements for the op- 
eratives at nominal cost. 


Every one interested in the devel- 
opment of the cotton manufacturing 
industry in this country will find this 
book of absorbing interest. If this 
background of facts regarding the in- 
dustry were known to every progres- 
sive citizen of New England, and to 
State legislators and so-called social 
reformers, the attitude of a majority 
toward the industry’s present-day 
problems could hardly fail to be more 
sympathetic. Members of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, for whom Secretary Me- 
serve prepared this volume, could per- 
form no more useful service than to 
see that the book is given wide and 
judicious distribution. 


Cotton Goods Market 
(Continued from page 71) 


servative opinion in many quarters 
holds that lower than 25c. cotton is 
not to be expected during the rest of 
this year. 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


The Randolph Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
been organized to take over the Ran- 
dolph Mfg. Co. and the Franklinville 
Mfg. Co. of Franklinville, N. C. 
These mills have been operated under 
one management for years. The new 
company is understood to be headed 
by John W. Clark, superintendent of 
finishing of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham, N. C., who will be 
president and treasurer. It is re- 
ported that J. Harper Erwin will be 
chairman of the board of directors 
and J. Harper Erwin, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. In the local market it 
is reported that changes in the product 
and in the selling agents may be made. 
A telegram of inquiry brought the 
following wire from the Randolph 
Mfg. Co. on Thursday: “ Cannot con- 
firm report.” 


A decided improvement for cotton 
prints is shown in Cuba, according to 
Consul J. R. Putnam at Havana. He 
reports a better demand for calicoes 
than for ginghams, because of the 
cheaper price of the former. 


Catlin & Co. have been appointed 
sole selling agents for the Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. This 
company, previously operating as a 
yarn mill, is installing automatic wide 
looms for the production of wide 
sheetings. 

Cannon Mills have placed Cabarrus 
and Cannon wide sheetings, sheets 
and pillow cases at value. 


John V. Farwell Co., Chicago, in 
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"Yarlored To the /Yandrel! 


A Perfect Fit for ‘“‘Old Man Yarn:”’ 


The Uniform Accuracy of “Sonocones”’ is 
a Positive thing. They are made-to-the- 
measure-of-the-mandrel by specially de- 
vised automatic machinery —made with the 
care that “turns out” well groomed pack- 
[he “tailoring” is Exclusive—liter- 
because our methods are our own: 


“Sonoco’ Cones 
and Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 
C. W. Coker, President 


Eastern Sales Office, New Bedford, Mass., P.O. Box 170, L T. Shurtleff, Manager 


Hartsville, South Carolina 








Artificial Silk 


and Cotton Yarns— 














The experience of a pioneer 
in the practical processing 
and dyeing of artificial silk 
and cotton yarns, coupled 
with the accumulated knowl- 
edge of a personnel appraised 
high in the silk world—these 
are at your service in your 
transactions with us. 


Permit us to give you the benefit 
of artificial silk and cotton yarn 
knowledge paid for by experience. 





GRUBER YARN CORPORATION 










MILLS: PATERSON, N. J. 


it later hecame the “Lowell fall are coming in in good volume Telephone: Madison Square 900-901-992 


. It included the “boarding- but orders for immediate shipment 
‘use home presided over by a ma- are showing a lull probably due to the 
fon who cared for the moral as well season.” 


ided proper working and living con- its weekly review of trade as of Mar. 
litions. Thus originated what was 17, states: 130 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
rst known as the “Waltham System” “Wholesale dry goods orders for 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P.O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEA 
HOSIER 
SWEATE 
WEAVIN 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 


R 
x 
R 
G 


; AND 
FANCY MIXES 

French and English Spun Worsted 

French Spun Worsted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED WooLeEN 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosrox 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


n the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


March 24, 1923 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 
Si ; sen mil tase, ao ae <. E 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO., Inc. 
451-4538 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Worsted Yarns "cart, 


a 7 Thrown and Artificial Sif cg 


D. GOFF & SONS, Inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Yarns 


Bradford System 


Incorporated 1904 


FINE 


WOOLEN 
AND 


MERINO 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Worsted Yarns Still 


Await Developments 





Wool Market Watched Carefully— 
Scattered Interest as Buyers 
Cover Present Needs 

There is little alteration in the gen- 
eral worsted yarn situation. Buying 
interest is still far from general as 
the average manufacturer has suff- 
cient yarns on hand for present needs, 
and consequently will not take up any 
more yarns until they are exhausted 
or more goods are sold. As a result, 
sales are scattered and for actual re- 
quirements as a rule. With many 
spinners sold ahead to May and June, 
not much effort is being made at this 
time to push any additional sales. 

There are several factors which 
have commanded considerable atten- 
tion in the trade lately. One was the 
situation prevailing at the London 
wool sales, with the earlier closing 
of the series. The sales have not been 
active, nor productive of increase in 
firmness, but rather betraying what 
is regarded as an element of weak- 
This development has caused 
many members of the trade here to 
feel it advisable to move slowly. An- 
other important factor was the an- 
nouncement of opening prices on 
clothing by several important manu- 
facturing firms showing no advances 
beyond last season’s prices. This 
policy, patterned apparently after the 
conservative plan of the leading cloth 
producer in order to encourage buy- 
ing, occasioned surprise, as many pre- 
dicted advances on manufactured 
clothing as a result of prevailing 
prices on fabrics. This program 


QUOTATIONS 
(Crrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


All Prices Nominal 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 


ness. 





2-12s to 2-16s, low common..1 00 —1 05 
2-20s to 2-248, low %..cseeeees 1 20 —1 25 
2-208 to 2-268, % blood...... 145 —1 55 
2-268 to 2-308, % blood...... 155 —1 65 
2-308 to 2-328, % blood, S.A.1 45 —1 65 
ee a ae 160 —1 70 
Oe OR I ois wna oa ba nee 165 —1 70 
Oe Ns so abwickeg seen 170 —1 80 
a, ea 18:0 —1 90 
UN, Si RR es an acing euenie 190 —2 00 
eee Se I can a soauaanes 220 —2 30 
a "Re ee 225 —2 35 
eee 230 —2 40 


2-508 high % blood. 
2-50s fine 
2-60s fine ...... 
2-40s Australian. 
2-508 Australian. 


--2 65 —2 75 
~-2 75 —2 85 
-.-3 20 —3 35 
--Nominal 
..- Nominal 





2-60s Australian. ...-Nominal 
$-70s Australian. ....cccccccce Nominal 
FRENCH SYSTEM 

1-20s quarter ...... eccccvcecce 150 —1 60 
1-208 high quarter.....ceeee. 170 —1 80 
2... 1 RRO 190 —2 05 
ee OE BORO saceuasoawes 200 —2 10 
ce 3h OO. oad enen wee 225 —2 30 
ke eer 230 —2 40 
EOD ns cht Guan kanes tetas 260 —2 75 
1-408 Australian......cessseee Nominal 

OO: DUMPED. 608600550000 Nominal 

1-60s fine Australian......... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL. BRADFORD 

SYSTEM 
2-68 to 2-108, % blood...... 126 —1 36 
2-lls to 2-20s, % blood...... 145 —1 56 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood...... 155 —1 70 
2-168 to 2-208, % blood...... 160 —1 70 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood...... 13830 —1 90 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood...... 225 —2 30 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE 

1-805 50-50.......000 +++1 60 —1 70 
1-308 €0-40.. 67%—1 77% 
1-308 76-30... 17%—1 87% 
1-800 80-20.......0008 82%—1 92% 
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seems in keeping with the general ef- 
fort to keep prices to the public as 
low as possible, remembering the sad 
effects of the last joy-ride in high 
prices upon the buying public. 
Spindles Well Engaged 

Even with slight recessions in 
foreign wool markets, yarn prices 
are still well below replacement costs, 
as actual selling prices never attained 
a proper parity with wool costs. With 
limited offerings in domestic wools 
and present production costs, it is 
asserted there is little likelihood of 
any great revision of yarn prices. 
Furthermore it is pointed out that the 
percentage of both French and Brad- 
ford worsted spindles in operation 
today has not been as great on actual 
business for many a year. Specifica- 
tions also have been coming in regu- 
larly, and many dealers state the pres- 
ent month indicates the largest de- 
liveries they ever made, with April 
likely to surpass even these figures. 

New Business Limited 

New business on yarns for the 
men’s wear trade is not at all active. 
Inquiry is scattered and is still di- 
rected to such counts as 2-36s in 
three-eighths and 2-40s, 60s quality. 
In fact there are several who state 
they are not able to meet all of the 
demand, especially at a price. In 
dress goods, new business is also 
spotty, with 2-50s out of 66s quality 
and single French spun warp yarns 
leading in interest. There is also 
an interest shown in hard twisted 
voile yarns for combination with silk. 
Prices show little or no change, al- 
though there seems to be little en- 
couragement given to top quotations 
named. 

Knitters Show Development 

Knitting yarns also meet only scat- 
tered new business. Inquiry for 
2-20s, 2-26s and 2-30s in low quarter 
blood grades is still to be found, and 
regular full quarter blood yarns are 
said to occupy a minor position by 
comparison. There is moderate de- 
velopment in yarns for knitted fab- 
rics, with some manufacturers report- 
ing a moderate demand on these lines. 
There has been no general demand 
for hosiery yarns. Sales are confined 
to small scattered transactions and 
have at no time this season ap- 
proached the volume of a year ago 
when such a large percentage of 
spindles was engaged in producing 
these yarns. Mohair yarns continue 
in active demand with spinners well 
sold ahead. These yarns are also said 
to be coming in from foreign pro- 
ducers. 


Worsted Yarns Dull 


Small Purchases Below High Quo- 
tations—Foreign Medium Tops 
Boston.—The worsted yarn market 

is a little busier this week, if any- 

thing, but the change is not marked. 

Pressure is being exercised by some 
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Pocasset Worsted C. ompany, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summer 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen and 4-3 Specialists on 
Merino Yarns Wy Unusual Yarns 


J. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 














INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. srrwwnc sux 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye ines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; New York Representative, 
Wm. Ryle & Co., 38! Fourth Ave., Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetewn 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 












Coe’s Endless Braided Card 


Bands Aid the Cause 
of Even Yarn 


Superior to Spliced Rope 
Our Claims 


Evener Yarn 

Less Piecing 

Less Waste 

Fewer Defects in the Yarn 

Longer Life 

Less Attention 
We are continuously receiving 
repeat orders from Carding Mills 
for Card Bands, Endless Spindle 
Bands for Woolen Mules, Endless 
Bands for Creighton Opener Fans, 
Double loop bands for Brownell 
Twisters 


U. S. BAND Co. 


Holbrook, Mass. 


Brush Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MILL and MACHINE 


BRUSHES 
for Cetton, Vioolen and Silk Mille 


Brushes Repaired 


=v 


Mark D. Ring’s Son & Co. 


WOOLEN YARNS} 


69th St. and Haverford Ave., Phila. 


TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 
BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


MASS. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
RAW & THROWN SILK 


CHICAGO 
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Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING KNITTING 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


J. RAYMOND MURPHY, PRES. 


AMERICAN DYE WORKS, INC. 


{TULIP AND WESTMORELAND STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


DYERS and BLEACHERS of WOOLEN and WORSTED YARNS 


FOR 


BATHING SUITS AND KNITTED NOVELTIES 
Art Silk and Worsted Single and Two-Tone Effects 


Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Lowell, Mass. 
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Keep Your Cotaiee fully equippe: 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLY. 


MASS 
STUUR eee 
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0. J.CARON 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 


‘. e 7 ; j 
Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram, yY 
Penne Artificial Silk 


Domestic a _ 
por 


and Turkey Rea 
Cotton, 


Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
30-38 East 33d St., 


Silk Throwing Mills. CARTHAGE BEACON and YONKERS WY = 
HUTTE 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN YARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Mixtures ond Decoration Yar: 


Heather a Specialty 





New York |} 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


prospective buyers for lower prices 


and in cases their wishes are met. 
Ruling level for worsted yarn prices 
has at the present time discounted 
considerably the present high wool 
market. This being the case, spinners 
possessing stocks of wool and tops 
below current level—and this is prob- 
ably the situation with most spinners 
—can, if they choose, make some 
moderate concessions if they care to 
jo further business. The situation, 
however, is rather artificial and yet 
the fact remains that it is possible 
secasionally to buy yarns to a little 
better advantage than might be indi- 
cated by an examination of ruling 
juotations. 

Spinning mills are all busy, and in 
this they stand out in marked con- 
trast in the market. Nothing is un- 
usual in this, however. So far as it 
can be ascertained, spinners are not 
particularly troubled by imports of 
foreign yarns. The finer qualities of 
Bradford yarns made from the usual 
grades Of wool are not importable, 
but certain fine counts made from 
inferior wools have been imported in 
moderate quantities. Not altogether 
to the satisfaction of the American 
consumer, it is Said. 

In the case of tops, spinners using 
medium varieties are in a little better 
Super 50s are quoted on 
the Bradford market at 28 pence, 
which would allow them to be landed 
nere at approximately $1.02. Domes- 
ti top makers quote high quarter 
blood around $1.10, but claim that 
their top is better suited for knitting 
yarns than the Bradford top, although 
that for weaving purposes 
night not be much to choose 


ne twa. 


os1tui0on. 


Market in Tops 
Imports of 50s Cause Softness in 
Domestic Quarter Blood 


ston.—The feature in the top 
this week is the weakening in 
bited by the domestic made 
under pressure 
rom Bradford imports. Large quan- 
' Bradford sos are being 

nd can be sold, it is said, 
1.00 to $1.02. This price is 7 
r Sc. below recent quotations of do- 
made high quarter-blood and 
f sos are said to be good 
tutes for that commodity par- 
so far aS Weaving operations 
The standard knitters, 
Wever, prefer the domestic quarter- 
nd are willing to pay a better 


lood tops 


slit ill a 


atord 


cerned, 


Hradiord top market is now 
ip and it 1s considered that the 
ow point has been passed. Wool 
, rs, Ltd., a combine of British 
mbing establishments, recently re- 
sed ‘heir prices for combing down- 
harges for merinos dropping 
4d. to 834d. and for 48-50s 


:d. to 43d. 
cal business in tops continues 
cooc at the volume is not particular- 


Spinners, however, are be- 


coming more urgent in demanding 
deliveries. The outlook is for the 
maintenance of a strong market over 
several months at least. 

The noil market is somnolent but 
may awaken any time. Wool noils 
have been inactive for the last three 
or four weeks, but dealers in close 
touch with the producing situation 
state that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that prices will be marked down 
for any qualities. The market is 
strong on specialties. Large quanti- 
ties of camel hair and mohair have 
gone into fabrics for women’s wear. 
The mohair situation is strong and it 
is reported that the new Texas clip 
will be short this season. Imports of 
mohair noils as well as of cashmere 
and camel hair continue to arrive 


from Bradford. 
Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
Fine territory .....ccsess $1.80-.82 90-93c 
Half blood er ee oeee 1.65-.66 85-90c 
High three-eighths blood. 1.45-.47 80-S3c 
Aver. three-eighths blood 1.40-.42 75-80c 
Low three-eighths blood. 1.17-,20 68-73c 
High quarter-blood ...... 1.09-.10 65-70c 
Gs eeu ke oe hanes 040 0s 08% -95-.96 65-69c 
sien a eee ae ee eee -75-.77 60-65c 
tO P eas oe 71-.73 55-60c 
36s iss 70-.71 05-57¢ 
Spun Silk Firm 
Orders Received from Several 


Sources in Trade 

In the local spun silk market activi- 
ties are on the increase with nearly 
all mills working to capacity. Prices 
have been well maintained. Broad 
silk weavers, manufacturers of pile 
fabrics and the makers of shirtings 
are the leading buyers in the market 
at the present time. 

Prices are as follows: 


60-2 5.85 ce ree ae ee ee 4.65 
50-2 5.55 BeBe ccccvceccas 4.45 
10-2 . 5.35 Sr bcc esc cruvens 4.80 
ee ee 4.95 


Art Silk Active 


Trading in This Market Continues 
at Top Notch 

Trading in artificial silk has con- 
tinued active during the week with 
sellers for the most part unable to 
make progress in deliveries, the latter 
at the present time being on a four 
weeks basis at best. Buying has con- 
tinued from many sections of th« 
textile trade and there are increas- 
ing inquiries from new _ sources. 
Quotations remain at the same level 
and will continue so until extended 
deliveries are booked in April. 


Prices are as follows: 
300 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached 
Grade B—Bleached 
Grade ~—Bleached.. 


150 DENIER 





Grade A—Bleached............-... 2.80 

Grade B—Bleached........... 2.60 

GraGe C—-BGGGROGii 5 ccccneccscoce 2.40 
Correction 


A regrettable error in these col- 
umns last week mentioned L. H. Fitch 
as one of the members of the new 
worsted yarn partnership of Jealous 
& Fitch. The reference should have 
been to Robert C. Fitch. As is well 
known to the trade, L. H. Fitch is 
with William Whitman Co., Inc. 





ALPHONSE J. CAVEDON 
President and Treasurer 


CHARLES A. GOVAL 
General Manager 


, se 


Caveden Worsted Mills, inc. 


Spinners of 


French Worsted Yarns 
All Counts 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Load It Up—It Can’t Sag 


No. 26 gauge steel bands across the bottom of a Morris 
Duck Basket prevent it from sagging even under the heaviest 
loads. 


Sturdy frames of Round Spring Steel covered with closely 
woven heavy cotton duck insure long years of hard service 


for Morris Duck Baskets. 


These baskets for mill use come in many types and sizes. 
We furnish them with either steel or wood runners, which- 
ever you specify. 


For every purpose that a basket can be used in a mill you 


will find that a Morris Duck Basket has been designed. 


Write us to send you 
booklet and prices 


./ sk} MORRIS & CO., Inc. 


& Ke Groveville 


New Jersey 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 


Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Neils of ll descriptions bousht and sold on commission 


Ss 268-272 Summer 


i gnments solicited 


Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., INC. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Summer St., BOSTON 


TOP MAKERS 


10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


2» WORSTED AND MERINO 


VS reeners SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING ©, 


Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.1. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIOENCE 
BOSTON 


WEW YORK 
MILWAUREE 
CLEVELAND 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


Line at Side 
Actual Sue 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


WOOL GROWERS 
SHEEPMEN 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


—_—_—— 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


We can furnish mailing lists 
of sheepmen in western States. 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
FoREIGN WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


Telephone Main 3593 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building 
Patents and Patent Causes 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


Established 1854 


Boston 
Trade Marks; Copyrights 
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WOOL MARKETS 


Wool Business Now 
Generally Inactive 


Mills Buying Spottily and Prices 
Rather Easier on a Firm 
Foundation 

30sTON.—The wool business on 
Summer Street is a little better this 
week. “Wool dealers have nothing 
special to worry about with wool 
manufacturing so busy as it is at the 
present time,” was the manner in 
which one merchant regarded the sit- 
uation. Business has been larger dur- 
ing the last few days but still very 
spotty. Prices are rather ragged. 
Good wools hold firmly but inferior 
qualities are easier. 

The angle of vision is changing 
somewhat. Instead of looking at the 
wool situation from the standpoint of 
statistics, wool growers’ opinions and 
fluctuationsAn foreign markets a more 
fundamental question is becoming 
dominant. Will the noil demand con- 


QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Fine cloth’g..52—54 % blood 
Fine delaine..57—58 % blood......52 
1, blood .56—57 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Fine delaine. .54—55 1% blood......52—53 
Fine cloth’g..43—49 44 to & bI'd..48—50 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
14 blood 50—52 1, blood 46—47 
& blood 49—50 Common 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 
Sp'g northern S'th, 6 and 
& 12mo..1.30—1.35 §mo 
Sp’'g middle Fall free. 
counties. .1.15—1.20 Fall defects .95—1 
8'th 12mo.1.00—1.05 Carbonized 1.00—1 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo..1.35—1.40 Fine fall. .1.15—1. 
Fine Smo. .1.20—1.25 


PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
1.35—1.40 Lambs Bs.1.05—1.1 
A Super...1.25—1.30 C'bes fine..1.19—1.1 
B Super...1.05—1.10 Medium ... 90— 9: 
C Super... T5— 80 Coarse .... T0— 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 
Staple fine.1.38—1.42 Fine cloth.1.25—1.! 
Do., % bil'd1.30—1.35 Fine m’'d’'m1,.20—1 


UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Fine 1.38—1.40 Fine m’d’m1.18—1.20 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 

Fine ......1.30—1.35 % blood...1.10—1.15 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 

Fine m‘d'm1.20—1.25 Fine cl’th’'g1.05—1.10 
MOHAIR 

Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Best combing .80—85 Turkey 
Best carding. .70—75 Cape 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Clean Basis In Grease 
Cape: Montevideo: 
Combing 56/58s ... 
choice. .1.15—1.20 56s 
Combing, 50s 
good....1.05—1.10 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, 46s 
choice..... 9 ‘ 40s 


--5L—64 
49—50 


42—44 


Australian: 
Fine .... 
64s 


FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Bond) 
Khorassan: 
Ist clip 
2nd clip....26—28 
Mongolian: 
Urga 


Aleppo: 
Washed 
Angora 
Awassi,: 
Washed .... 
Karadi: Manchu'n 
Washed ‘ Scotch Black 
China: Face ..21%—22% 
Combing .. Camel's Hair 
No. 1 Wid (Russian)...—.. 
| eae 55 Servian skin 
Will. filling... .23 wool 
Szechuen East India: 
assortm't. Kandahar .32—35 
Cordova Vickan’r ...30—35 
Joria 


tinue good and will it be possible 
the mills in the United States to 
throughout the year at present | 
rate of production? Will the pu! 
be willing or able to absorb 
clothing at current prices and « 
higher ones in the spring as rece: 
predicted by the head of a large 
ganization. These are questions t 
time only can decide, in the me 
while the announcement of the An 
ican Woolen Co. that they will ra 
the wages of 35,000 employes is co: 
sidered a strong stabilizing note 
the wool situation. 

Not for a number of years has 
Boston been so short of domestic 
wool as at the present time. There 
are, however, larger quantities of 
foreign wool. Importers judging by 
imports since the first of the year 
must have good sized stocks of for- 
eign wools, quite up to if not above 
normal. With so slow a mill demand 
it is possible that the necessity for 
liquidating some of these stocks may 
lead to an easing in prices generally 
This is a tendency at the present and 
not a fact. The situation at the Cus- 
tom House is most exasperating. 
Apart from scoured wools there has 
actually been no complete liquidation 
of any imports since the passage of 
the tariff. E. W. Camp, head of the 
customs division, has been in 
during the week and on his return to 
Washington is expected to issue 
statement expediting the release of 
wools. It is likely that government 
reweights will rule, and that the mat- 
ter of establishing shrinkages will be 
less technical - 


soston 


Sales in the Australian market will 
soon be over for the month to resume 
early in April. The declines which 
have occurred thus far have been it 
inferior wools. When good merinos 
appeared there was sufficient demand 
with Bradford and Japanese compe- 
tition to keep prices well up to far 
with previous months. The buying 
season is practically over in Aus- 
tralia and in South America. In 
Montevideo little remains on the mar- 
ket. Prices hold steady, however. In 
3uenos Aires the better wools hold 
firm. In the Boston market Austral- 
ian merinos are offered c. i. f. as fol- 
lows: Super 70s, 62 pence; super 64s- 
70S, 57 pence; super fleeces 64-70s, 50 
pence; super pieces 56s, 42 pence. 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as 
lows: 

1923. 

744,600 
14,260,600 


Domoestie 
Foreign 


Total.. 15,000,20u 


Receipts of wool in pounds 
Jan. 1, 1923, compared with the 


period in 1922, are as follows: 


1923. 22 
18,309,500 36." 
113,882,900 49 


Domestic 
Foreign 


Total 132,192,400 86,926.5 
Shipments of wool for the 
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Wool Markets —Continued 


ending and including March 21, fol- 
low: 


Boston & Maine.......cccccccccs 1,783,000 
My > Wharf ...cccccccccccesece scescce 
BY SOB ccccccsceccccccccccccevess  ecneve 
Grand Junction ...cwcccssccccssce seecee 
Boston & Albany.........ccscece 732,000 
Mew HAVER ccccccccvsccccoucaces 740,000 

EONS voc Ch adad ewes eRetsaeee 3,255,000 
Shipments during previous week. 4,194,000 
Shipments same week last year.. 1,572,000 
Shipments thus far for 1923..... 38,606,009 
Shipments same period 1922..... 21,470,000 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 
Leo J. Selya, formerly associated 
with H. J. Rome & Co., has com- 


menced in business for himself at 170 
Summer street, where he will transact 
a general business in wools, noils and 


wastes. 


Donald S. Beale ard Ralph L. 
Mears, recently with Paine & Still- 
man, Inc., Atlantic Avenue, have or- 
ganized a new concern under the firm 
name of Ralph L. Mears, Inc., with 
offices at 176 Federal Street. They 
will conduct a general business in 
wools, noils and wastes. 

Herbert Haigh, head of the con- 
cern, H. Haigh & Co., 246 Summer 
Street, arrived from Bradford re- 
cently and after transacting a little 
business in the city went South on a 
brief vacation. He is expected back 
in the course of a few days and will 
Probably remain in Boston until the 
middle of April. 

The Colonial Wool Co., Inc., have 
moved from 246 Summer Street to 
more commodious quarters at 182 
Summer Street. 


Limited Trading 


Wool- Find Little Demand as Mar- 
ket Waits 





Pui apeLpHIA.— There is _ little 
cap in the general appearance of 
the | wool market, although some 
ew inclined to think there is a 
ttle more doing since prices showed 
Signs 


slight easing. However, at 


that there is not much activity noted. 
Advices received by dealers here from 
London this week are said to show a 
stronger tone abroad, with choice fine 
wools readily taken at advances of 
3 to 5 per cent., and that most of the 
withdrawals are made up of poor se- 
lections. 

The western situation as regards 
the new clip shows no new develop- 
ment. Reports are received of a lim- 
ited scattered buying in Idaho at 41% 
to 43%2c., but for the most part buy- 
ing has been held in abeyance. Shear- 


Me 
TTT] 








ing is already going on in California, 
Arizona, and some in Idaho, but re- 
cent heavy snows in the West are 
likely to cause further delay. 
Sales Noted 

Sales this week are not numerous. 
They are also made up largely of im- 
ported wools or small remaining lots 
of domestic clips. Among the trades 
noted are 25,000 pounds of early shorn 
three-eighths combing Montana lambs 
at 48'4c.; a small lot of Oregon heavy 
fine wool, 34c.; 25,000 pounds original 
Arizona at 43c.; 15,000 pounds of fine 
medium Arizona, 38c.; 200 bales of 
warp Australian 64s/70s on a basis of 
$1.50; 50 bales of Australian 60s at 
$1.30; 50 bales of 56s Australian on 
$1.10 basis. 

Scoured Wools Quiet 

Scoured and pulled wools show lit- 
tle active interest. Manufacturers de- 
clare they have sufficient wools on 
hand for their present requirements 
and are not disposed to buy more. 
Several houses have called in their 
salesmen from the road because of 
the fact it is difficult to secure buyers’ 
interest. Prices also are inclined to 
be easier with a good stained B offered 
at 87c., and white B wools at 93 to 95c. 


Noils Scattered Interest 
Noils met only scattered trading, 
usually in small quantities. Recombed 
three-cighths heather noils sold at 

(Continued on page 113) 


Vertical Motor Driven 
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An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 


fabrics of all weights, wet or 


dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 


connection. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


Salem, Mass. 


STARCHES 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
TAPIOCA—POTATO—SAGO 


FINISHING PRODUCTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY MANUFACTURED 


SOLUBLE OILS—TALLOW 
SPIER, SIMMONS & CO., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich St.,. NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 


back of WARREN SOAP is 


more firmly established than 
ever. 





Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 


Incorporated 1890 





Vertical Motor Driven 
EXTRACTORS 


Heavy duty motor mounted on reinforced housing 
connected directly to basket shaft by rugged flexible 
coupling. Push button control with interlocking 
brake. Ball bearings running in oil. 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Saesnster Glenwood Ave. at 2nd Street Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Other types are belt driven, steam turbine driven, electric underdriven. 
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Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—lIllinois 


The W. L. Loeser 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


| DELAINES—LINSEYS 


Co. 
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GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 


Steel Plate Construction 
Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders 
ee ee eS 

Re | 


RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 
General Offices Pitesburgh, Pa. 


THE SCHWARTZ AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC GUIDER (Patented) 


ached to Wool Dryer 


For Straight and 
Swing Tenters 
and Wool Dryers. 


NSURES a= more 

even stretch to the 
cloth, and allows the 
cloth to run free and 
unhindered at what- 
ever speed may be 
desired. 


Reduces 


Handles cloth of any 
kind, weight or width. 


labor costs. 


{bsolutely reliable. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MBG. CO., 1 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


A Construction for 
Every Service 


Blank Roll Blue Prints—Free 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 


66 Maple Street 


Orange, Mass. 


TVA Cd UAL AS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGE ST 


LINE BEET ANOS A 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Deer. J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


GRAVITY and 
PRESSURE 


FILTERS 


Hypochloride Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 


The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
Member Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 
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RAGs, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE: 


Steady Consumption 
of Recovered Wool 


Prices Generally Stationary for 
Fibres and Rags—Mill Wastes 


Are Slower 


The reworked wool market is fea- 
tureless. There has been no marked 
trend toward the broadening of the 
industry by the inclusion of the darker 
and coarser materials. The various 
plants are working full time, it is un- 
derstood, on their cards but the pick- 
ers are not fully occupied. During 
recent years, woolen mill demand has 
been turned in a marked fashion to 
carded materials. Not until the pick- 
ers of the industry are on full time, 
however, can recovered wools reach 
anywhere near their maximum pro- 
duction, 

Manufacturing is proceeding stead- 
ily along the old lines with no partic- 
ular evidence of any immediate 
broadening or increase in urgency of 
demand. This year ought to be quite 
a good one for this industry. The pre- 
diction of the British Australian Wool 
Realization Association head that re- 
worked wools would be in good de- 
mand during the year 1923 and for 
successive years is likely to material- 
ize. So much emphasis was placed 
last year on the value of virgin wools 
and the utter worthlessness of recov- 
ered materials, of “salvaged wool 
varbage,”’ as one writer has stated it, 
it could hardly be avoided that manu- 
facturers, at all times sensitive to 
public attitude, should become rather 
alarmed. The Farm Bloc, however, 
was unable to put through any Truth- 
in-Fabric measure and although Sena- 
tor Capper states that the next 
QUOTATIONS 


rrected at close of business Wednesday) 


REWORKED 


Black 

White 

Red 

Brown 
Merinos— 

Fine light 

Fine dark 

Coarse light 
Worsted Skirted— 

Light 

Blue 

Dark 

Brown oes 

MEN'S WEAR CL IPS 

Worsteds— 


Congress will be more obliging 
is a long way off and many t 
may happen in the meanwhile. 
various measures before the se 
state legislatures are not taken 
ously by the trade. 

There is a steady consumpti 
reworked wools. The percentag 
ized will probably be much less 
what might be called a norma 
centage, inasmuch as a wide rance of 
recovered fibres is almost entire! 
neglected. This specialized, narroy 
demand, while good and accept.ib! 
cannot, of course, bring the ind 
to high level of production. Such is 
the demand for light colored materials 
that the stripping or decolorizinz 
certain types of rags is being Ca 
on more extensively, particulr 
black and blue serges. 

The rag market is without change. 
30th cloth and softs are firm witha 
tendency to advance. Domestic grad- 
ing is not fully occupied as the import 
of foreign knit stocks is taking part 
of the market away from domestic 
graders. Knit stocks and the brighter 
colored serges are the best sellers 

Garnetts in Demand 

The wool 
but not 
and not so much of a 
as it has been recently 
difficulty in finding su 
for trading purposes 
er is rather out of the runni 
present. Mills, however 
as being moderately active 

Good business has been 
several weeks in garnett 
All kinds of blends and 
been manufactured and sold 
prices. Worsted threads ha 
reached the top, it 
threads sell on 


market is 


waste 
advancing. [t 


1S Said. Fine wiite 


a par with fine 


Black and white 
Brown ‘ 
Blue 
Black 
FLANNELS 
Blue 
Black 
Green 
Light 
Tan 


Scarlet 


Light 
Brown 
Ril 


SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted Worsteds— 


Brown 


















Sun Francisco 





ell 


Our Engineers are at your service 
PLercner WorKxs 


Atlanta, Baltimore, 


Minneapolis, 


Kansas City, 


C 
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CARD BANDS 


No Slip, No Splice, No Stretch, No 
Hooks. 


Combs Equipped with Tilton 
Bands are operated for months 
without adjustment. 


ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO. 
Tilton, New Hampshire 


Southern Representative 
0. L. JOHNSON, Box 1014, 
Charlotte, N. Cc, 


Boston, 






Secure Data and Estimates 
of “ MORSE” DRIVES 





Save Construction, Space, 
Light, Fuel. Producing 


Charlotte 





‘410K MAN 


‘niydppryyd 


‘ysangsi iad 


More with Less. No Oil 
Bath. Lower up-keep. z 
Engineering Service, Co-operation : 
Bulletins, g 
Address Nearest Office : 
hicago Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis 


Save in Freight by using 


WILTS VENEER 
PACKING CASES 


They are lighter and stronger, made 
f perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shooks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
n freight on every shipment because 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
inch boards, burglar proof, water- 
proof and clean. 

Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices — Quick service. 


WILTS VENEER CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 














| World’s Largest Specialists 
in Narrow Fabric 


Looms 


Built to meet your individual 
requirements 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Glenwood Ave. and 2nd St. 
Philadelphia 
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Substitute Market—Contd. 


noils around goc. In both classes, 
however, there are fluctuations of say 
5c. either way. Colored threads are a 
trifle more active, but mill interest in 
them is too limited to please houses 
with fairly large accumulations, 


Cotton Waste Firm 


Percentage Basis Falls as Cotton 
Rises—Combers Are at 28c. 

Boston. — The situation in cotton 
wastes is strong, so strong indeed as 
to furnish a real problem to those en- 
gaged in merchandising. Consum- 
ing mills are in a mild revolt, have 
their backs against the wall, refuse to 
pay the prices asked and yet are really 
helpless in the matter just as much 
so as the handlers of cotton wastes. 
The waste market as a whole has rel- 
atively declined during recent rise in 
cotton. As cotton rises the usual 
thing is for the percentage basis upon 
which spinnable materials are sold to 
the consumer to decline. This has 
actually been the case during the last 
week and while cotton is firm around 
31c. the percentage basis of combers 
and strips is down about 5 per cent. 

Cotton touched a new high during 
the week. It is quite impossible for 
the waste market to mark up prices 


immediately to the prevailing price 
for spot; consumers simply will not 
pay them. It is said that there is no 
money for dealers in combers and 
strips at the present time. To buy 
combers at 90 per cent. or approxi- 
mately 28c. would make the price to 
a consumer almost prohibitive. It is 
further said that England will not pay 
such high prices for wastes; export 
business is therefore cut down to a 
minimum. 

Flat price stocks are in a better po- 


sition to respond to advancing cotton. 
Picker and fly are also benefited by 


the strong linter market based upon 
limited supply of material. Flat 
price stocks could advance further 
without bringing about a “ buyers’ 
strike.’ The arrival of foreign ma- 
terial since the first of the year has 


been approximately the 
greater part be fumigated and the 


35,000 bales, 


to be 


release of so large a quantity is re- 
sponsible in part for keeping domes- 
tic picker and fly from rising rapidly. 


Cotton Waste Quotations 








Cotton Waste Trade Note 

A southern concern writing to the 
Cotton Waste Exchange on paper, 
made, by the way, from cotton linters, 
states that in the southern classifica- 
tion territory the term “cotton waste” 
expresses first-class rating as the term 
is generally understood to cover wip- 
ing wastes. New England shippers 
to get the benefit of lower rates 
should simply specify the material, 
whether combers, strips, picker, fly, 
etc. 
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A Smooth Milky Emulsion 


Always obtained with 


“BRETON” OILS FOR WOOL 


They are adapted for 
all grades and kinds 
of woolen goods. 
Equal to lard or olive 
oil and cost twenty- 
five per cent. less. 


BORNE, 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 














TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
si Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING 


Philadelphia, Pa. k 










WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 















of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES auttinic: 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Ce., Allentown, Pa. 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 
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| The right dye— 
i. “National’’ Dye— 


is available in a variety of 
colors and shades to enable 
the dyer to meet every 
requirement of the design. 
Assistance in matching 
any desired shade can be 
obtained from all Branch 
Offices. The “National” 
line and “ National” ser- 
vice are both{ dependable. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bosrun Philadelphia San Francisco 
~ Providence Charlotte Toronto 


/ Hartford Chicago Montreal 


| NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 
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Dye Division Meeting 


‘To Be Held at New Haven, April 
3-7—Symposium Included 

R. Norris Shreve, secretary of the 
Dye Division of the American Chem- 
ical Society, has issued the following 
announcement regarding the spring 
meeting of the division at New 
Haven, April 3-7: 

“There has been so much said and 
written about the dye industry in 
America since the war, that it is time 
that we specifically called attention to 
the accomplishments of this country 
in the synthetic dye industry before 
1914. 

“Accordingly, there is being ar- 
ranged for the spring meeting of the 
Dye Division, a symposium on ‘The 
Coal Tar Dye Industry in the United 
States prior to 1914.’ 

‘“ A complete picture of the pre-war 
conditions is highly desirable, and 
consequently it is sincerely hoped that 
everyone connected with the dye in- 
dustry during that time will tell of his 
experiences. 

“As usual, the Dye Division invites 
the presentation of papers pertaining 
to the chemistry of intermediates, 
and both natural and synthetic dyes. 
The meetings of the division are also 
a good place to become acquainted 
with your fellow chemist.” 


Cheney Chemical Fellowship 


Donate $1000 a Year for Two 
Years to Yale Graduate School 
Yale University has accepted from 

Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 

Connecticut, $1,000 yearly for two 

years for a fellowship in organic 

chemistry in the Graduate School. 
This Cheney Fellowship in Organic 

Chemistry will be awarded to a grad- 

uate student who has shown special 

proficiency in chemistry and biochem- 
istry. Research will be conducted on 
fundamental problems, the solution of 
which will further the knowledge of 
the chemistry of silk 

Yale has an early contact with silk 
through one of its presidents, Ezra 

Stiles, who was a silk grower from 

about 1758. Other large industrial 

houses are now maintaining graduate 

fellowships at Yale, including the E. 

I. duPont de Nemours & Co. and 

National Aniline and Chemical Co., 


ne 
il 


4 


Horace B. Cheney of Cheney Bros. 
in an interview, said: “No one really 
knows what silk is. Its chemical con- 
stituents, its physical properties as 
well as its special qualities are still 
the subject of research and investi- 

n. The large universities of the 
country are recognizing the close re- 
lationship between chemical and 
Physical research and industry. In 
giving these scholarships we are 
merely furthering an idea they them- 
$s stand for.” 
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Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 





POOCORS 25s ce vicewccceveuss 22 — 23 
Alumina-Sulphate Com.... 1%™%— 1% 

SR TWO. 066s cade b bc ces 2%— 2% 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump... 8% — 3% 

Potash, Lump ......... 3% — 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. 7 _ 8 
Bleach, powder, per 100 lb. 2 00 — 2 50 
Bime BtOne oc cccccecvvcess 6 _ 7 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid...... 5% — 6% 
Competes, QOm 2.0. ceccecess 8 00 —25 00 
Epsom Salts, Tech., 100 Ib. 1 10 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde, Spot ...... 16 — 17 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb...... 1 00 — 1 35 
Glycerine (C P.)  bbis., 

GMS., CXtrA ...ceeeeee 18% — 19 
eo See ee ek 20 _ 20% 
Distilled, yellow, crude.. 17% — 18 

Lead—Brown acetate .... 12% — 13 
White (crystals) ....... 13%— 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb...... 3 50 — “* 
Potassium—Bicromate ... 11 —- 11% 
Chlorate crystals ....... 7 — 9 
Permanganate, tech..... 20 —_ 22 
Sodium acetate .......... 6 -—- 7 
Bichromate ...cccccceces ™— 8 
Bisulphite, 35% .......- 1% — 
ad ins ime aleaie-o © 8 —= 10 
Phosphate (Commercial) 3% — 4 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 19 - 19% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused.... 3% — 5 
SOT CTYMAIS «2. ccccee os 2%— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech....... 28 — 31 
Cream of tartar, tech..... 25 -—- 27 
Tin—Crystals ....--eeeess 36 — 37 
Bichloride, 50 deg....... 13% — 14 
Oxide, bbls. -.......++++- 92 -- 54 
Zinc dust ...--scccecsceees 10% — 11 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb.... 3 20 — 4 00 
Citric crystals ......--++. 9 — 560 
Formic, 85% ..cseeeeeeeee 16 lhl 18 
Lactic, 22% .--+++eeeseees ; 4% — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 : 
Ib. in tank cars....... 90 — 1 05 
Nitric, 36 @ 42 deg. per 100 
G:. awed <a em mise dine 9: 4 50 — 6 00 
CS ce tenance vaaetnens ee 13 -- 14 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank CAFS. ...00.00- 14 00 —16 00 
WOCTORIG. 0 iccs ceeded sic ace 31 = 32 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs.. I — 7% 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ...... 54 — 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85% 6 — 8% 
Caustic, 70-75% ....+++- 7 — 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 

Sk rere Pere reee 1 75 — 2 25 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lb. 2 00 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Ib. 3 75 — 3 90 
Gl, BE ise cd ccezeavces 1 10 — 1 35 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

Fustic: Solid .....ceeeeeee 14 —- 15 
Liquid, 51 deg........-+.- 10 = 12 
Gambier, liquid ........-- 8 -- 10 
Hematine, Crystals ....... 14 od 20 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg., red 
SMOGS .cicctvcsoccosee 14 — 19 
Indigo—Madras .....-++6.5 85 = 90 
Logwood chips ......-..eec- 2%— 3% 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg.. 9 -~ 10 
CPEPGRRIG: ccccececcvecvece 19 - 21 
Osage Orange, Extract 51 
CS PTET Tee ee ee 7 — 7% 
Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 -- 18 
Quercitron, Extract, 51 
GOD. cocccccccccsccccs 6% — 7% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 51 
GOBB. cc ccccccveccccece 6% — 7% 
Extract, stainless ...... s4%— 9 
Tannic acid, technical.... 45 — 50 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthol, ref...... 75 — 80 
PO Oe 68 -—— 75 
Alpha Naphthylamine .... 37 “= 40 
Aniline Of] .....ccccevccee 16 — 17 
TE stone be wansseevsnac 24 —- 26 
Beta Napthol, sublimed ... 55 - 60 
Techmical ..sccccccseces 25 —_— 26 
Dimethylaniline ........ ss. — 44 
Metaphenylene Diamine 1 00 —1410 
Paranitranaline .......... 75 -- 77 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil, No. 3.......... 14 = 15 
Lard oil, extra winter 

strained, 100 Ib....... 14 25 -= aie 
Extra No. 1, 100 Ib.....13 25 — as 
Seer ee 13 00 — a2 

Olive oil, denatured, gal.. 1 15 — 1 20 
BOOTH 2. cccccvccssvcece 9 -= 9% 

TIOE: GE, Fe che ms os es asenes 11% — 12 

RD Os a. 6.6 080 KE UES 14 —_— 14% 

Turkey Red Oil, 50%..... 8 — 9 
ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumin, blood, domestic. 45 -- 55 
Egg. technical ........-- 75 -- 80 

Dextrine—Potato ......... 8 -- 8% 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 

en rere 3 39 — 3 44 

Do., bbis., 100 Ib....... 3 66 — 3 71 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 20 — 21 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 15 — 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

i sot & cea 3 74 -— 
Do., bbis., 100 Ib........ 40 _- 


SG RO 6c 0 8ak avin oe eae 8 
Starch, corn, bags, carload, 

BO Te oo be Caciw meee 2 72 
Pin De Ssaccaaeaewene 2 99 
Corn, thin boiling, bags 

We sue Cohen aes 3 47 
Die) DOM Caeenscoewaese se 3 74 
PG Nar od an ane wee ares 5 
i ee ee aa 9 
WOE cccswseen 6 

SRO ROU ecseccwinrene + 
COAL TAR DYES 

Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) . oo 
Black, Columbia FF 80 
SE, Me Bede enad 6% : 38 

See (Oe. Pras ot ae de wares 50 
Blue, sky, ordinary..... 9 
Pe, Bae, etc xe ever 1 50 
Bie. PAst Bibs oceceecee 1 90 
Blue, Se1mmMine ..cccwvces 1 50 
Benzo Azurine ....... 90 
gE eer ee ee 65 
ROTOWE BE sc ncves ase 1 20 
Brown, Congo G........ 1 50 
Brown, Congo R........ 1 00 
| ae 90 
NEY MD on asd nk 600 Gaede 90 
Orange, Comge ..ccccese 80 
rene, Past. Ge vices cccuc 2 00 
MG: MR acid a cdmvedea 1 20 
Med, COM@O ics ‘ -. 60 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 50 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B 2 50 
moerret. 6 BAS. vines co 2 OO 
Scariest, 4 BS.....4 2 50 
Scarlet, 8 BS ‘ ‘ 2 15 
Scarlet, Diamine B...... 1 6 
ROMEO, Dds alana sos scewias &% cee 
Yellow, Chloramine ... 1 00 
Yellow, Chrysamine 90 
Yellow, Chrysophenine 90 
Yellow, Stilbene ... 90 

Developing Colors— 
Vt A a: RA 75 
Black, Zambesi ......... ° 
Orange, developed 2 50 
Primuline ....... ora 1 00 
Scarlet, Developed A.... 2 50 
Scarlet Developed R.. 3 00 
Diazo Bordeaux 7B..... 2 00 
Sulphur Colors— 
Black ba ea iiaiewe embbe are 18 
BMG, CONGO. ov ivceccaciccu 80 
Me NRE ie ainda vnalicrcheie 60 
 culnppetes dete CeCe TT Te 25 
MENON 5 nic Siniars aad oicta the os 85 
SPOON, OVE: ova vcd ccicar 55 
Ne Sec c wea sas 70 
eo cari 7 
Basic Colors— 
PEMIING iis os :viiciks eewene 1 50 
Bismarck Brown ....... 60 
Chrysoldine ..........0. 65 
Fuchsine crystals ....... 2 25 
Malachite green .,....... 1 50 
Methylene blue ......... 1 50 
Methyl violet ........... 1 35 
Rhodamine B, ex. cone.. 7 90 
Rhodamine G6 ......... 7 50 
SOETOMING occas os owes eee 1 60 
Victoria Blue B......<0. 2 00 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue black.... 60 
Naphthylamine black 4b 50 
Sulphon black A........ 1 10 
Alizarine saphirol ...... 3 50 
ATEREE TOO cnkcicséviecee 3 50 
RNIN S65 5.5. 6 ake noe 1 75 
Induline (water soluble) 75 
Soluble Bime .cecccuccss 2 75 
Sulphocyanine ........... 85 
Sulphon Blue R......... 1 00 
PRONG WO Mivaacereges 2 85 
Resorcin brown ......... 85 
CHUmOG BIOOW 6ki2 dc eces 1 40 
WOOh GOGGM: Biwickccevecs 85 
SIPEG Be n<6cacaecceedc 33 
Orange GG (crystals)... 60 
MOTE FOCHMIME 6 ic cccccce 75 
ORO itch ctavencee 50 
Azo Bordeaux ......... ° 75 
vo eR: Sa ee 1 25 
Brilliant lanafuchsine 1 25 
Brilliant scarlet ........ 85 
Crocein scarlet ........ -1 10 
PM PRE Bievcceerweres ees 60 
MSO FOO oc acsccvscsen 110 
Fast Light Yellow 2G... 2 00 
Naphthol Yellow ....... 1 35 
Metanil Yellow ......... 80 
Ph ee Pee 80 
WHOGEE ROG kaVi-dscdoecnes 2 25 
Wee IE gies weeaaees 2 50 
Victoria Violet .scccccce 2 25 
POSSE VIG cccccccsce S58 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste).. 50 
Alizarine Red S Powder. 2 00 
Alizarine Orange (20% 

0 aa aa 50 
Alizarine Yellow R...... 45 
Crome OFramee ..cccens 90 
Carome Black As .ccccce 80 
Diamond Black F....... 1 00 
Diamond Black P. V.... 1 00 
CARMOCVERING oe 02s s0cies 2 00 
Palatine Chrome Black.. 65 
Anthracene Brown Pow- 

der he ae einen wea 3 00 
Acid Anthracene Brown 

a rere ea eore 1 25 
Palatine Chrome Brown. 75 

Indigo— 
Synthetic, 20% paste.... 22 
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Textile Chemicals 
Firm and Active 


Fluctuations Limited But Mostly 
in Upward Direction—Posi- 
tion of Materials Strong 
Most chemicals held their own dur- 
ing the week just past and in fact 
such were 
mostly in an upward direction. Trad- 
ing has been active on the important 
items and the market throughout pre- 

sents a firm appearance. 
The materials of principal interest 


changes as occurred 


to textile manufacturers continue 
strong. Bleaching powder is scarce 
on spot and commands as much as 


$2.50 per 100 lbs., while contract quo- 
tations are firm at $2.00. 

Quotations on and 
soda ash at first hand are unchanged. 
Contract prices on the former ma- 
terial are at $2.50 per 100 lbs., basis 
60 per cent. works. Contract quota- 
tions on light ash are $1.10 per 100 
Ibs. in bulk, $1.20 in bags and $1.40 in 
barrels, basis 48 per cent. works. 

Among the materials which have 
strengthened during the week are bi- 
chromate of potash, now ranging 
from II to 11% cents per pound; per- 
manganate of potash, now quoted at 
20 to 22 cents per pound; lactic acid, 
quoted at 4% to 5% cents for the 22 
per cent. dark, and at 51% to 6% cents 
for the 22 per cent. light; stearic acid, 
now quoted at 14 cents for the single 
pressed and 14% cents for the double 
pressed, 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The Arabol Mfg. Co. and the 
Amiel Duron Co. have removed their 
New York offices from too William 
Street to the tenth floor of 110 East 
42d Street, the new Bowery Savings 
Bank Building. The constantly in- 
creasing demand for the products of 
these companies has made this change 
necessary. 

The fifth annual convention of the 
National Lime Association will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, June 13, 14, and 15, 1923. The 
work of the convention will be de- 
voted in a large measure to reports 
from the technical men of the re- 
search organization, and from the 
field engineers of the association. 

The Progressive Color & Chemical 
Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are G. A. Kuhl, H. 
Hintze and H. Felix. The company 
is represented by O. Oechler, 481 
Knickerbocker Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N.Y ¥: 

The Tucker Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Paducah, Ky., recently organized with 
a capital of $250,000, to install and 
operate a local plant for the manufac- 
ture of dyes and textile-chemicals. T. 
A. Miller and E. C. Pace head the or- 
ganization. 

The Superchemical Co., Wilming- 


caustic soda 








J Hedge and Ft 1m Streets 
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Two Recent books 


The Carbonizing Process, by J. Dumville 
and S. Kershaw 


Deals in a comprehensive manner with the origin and 
characteristics of the most important vegetable impurities 
which become entangled in wool and describes the latest 
British practice in effecting their elimination. Chemical 
processes and machinery employed are fully treated. Paper 
cover; 83 Pages; 18 Illustrations. 


Wool Substitutes, by Roberts Beaumont 
$3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including sorting, 
grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, yarn preparation 
and cloth manufacture. Chapters on artificial wools, noils 


and flocks. Cloth; 204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Above books sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 








THE RELIANCE WARP DYEING MACHINE | 


Special attention is called | 


to this improved Warr 
Dyeing Machine. This 


machine is built in the 


most substantial manner, being § 


strongly geared with good, heavy 

squeeze rolls, and having Seven 
4\4-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marvelous 


success, and parties desiring machin- ] 


ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Frankford, Phila 


Everything for Textile Printers 
4nd for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street. Providence, R. I. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN, GA. 


Elevated Tanks—Towers—Standpipes—Boilers 
—Stacks—Kiers—Castings—Rotary Dye Machines 
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EAVENSON’S TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Leaders in Textile Soap Making 


J. Eavenson & Sons, soap manufactur- 
ers for seventy-five years, have special- 
ized in products that are regarded as 
standard by the largest and best-known 
Wool, Silk and Cotton Mills in the 
country. All of the Eavenson experi- 
ence is at your service. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, INc. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 
of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 
Clayton - NEW JERSEY 


BIRCH BROTHERS 


Makers of 
Textile Finishing Machinery and 
Piece-End Sewing Machines 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


BIRCH TREE. 


ACME GEAR CO., INC. 
70S WOOD ST., PHILA., PA. 
Cat Spinning Change Gears Gears’ for Motor Drives 
Gears for Silk Throwing Plants and Special Machinery 
PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


1 Liberty St. 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


New York 


PENETRO 


HERRICK & VOIGT 


9) 
The Textile Clearing House 
9) 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Del., has been incorporated under 
state laws. The company is repre- 
sented by the Corporation Service 
Co.. Equitable Building, Wilmington. 

The American Electro-Chemical 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has been incor- 
porated under Delaware laws, with 
capital of $500,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Roy T. Yates, William C. 
Feist and Chester Stiles. The com- 
pany is represented by the Delaware 
Registration Trust Co., 900 Market 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 


ton, 





Wool Markets 


(Continued from page 105) 


soc.; Oxford three-eighths recombed 
noils at 47c.; with average three- 
cighths sold at 65 to 7oc. There were 
also sales of recombed colored mohair 
noils at 38c. 


Wool Trade Waiting 


Western Holders Not Satisfied with 
Prices Now Possible 

CuicaGco.—The week has shown no 
change here and holders of scoured 
wools are waiting for something .to 
start. It is thought some manufac- 
turers will need more wool shortly, 
and when they do it may start some 
trading. Wools can now be moved, 
but at a figure less than owners wish 
to sell at and they prefer to await 
the outcome. 

Some lots of foreign wools still 
show up at figures which make do- 
mestic competition difficult, and, 
one operator puts it, “ use is made of 
foreign wools which before was 
thought impossible.” A few good lots 
of last year’s consigned wools from 
territory states are still available, but 
high ideas prevail. In bright wools 
one can learn of little doing. From 
reports at hand probably not a car 
load all told was moved last week 
in western scoured pulled wools. 





as 


Raw Silk Improves 





Mills Returning to Market as Buy- 
ers’ Prices Hold Firmness 

In the New York raw silk market 
a tendency on the part of buyers is 
being noted to renew activities and 
while this turn has not produced vol- 
ume business it is said that a return 
to former interest in the market is 
shortly to come about. Consumers 
are at least making inquiries and this 


would seem to indicate that supplies 
at the mills are running low. It is 
said, however, that the larger num- 
= - . a “4 
ber of mills have sufficient supplies 
to care for their requirements until 
May least. 

Prices on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: 
Fila Kansal Double Extra 13/15 9.30 
F a <ansai Extra 13/15 cere 9.15 
Fila jest No. 1 Extra 13/15 ‘ 9.1 
Fila Best No. 1....... eae ss 4.05 
Fila <ansai No. 1 13/15... 9.00 
Fila nshul No. 1 13/15. ; §.95 
" Four months’ basis 

anton, 14/16, new style........ £ 60-£.70 
ant 22, new style..... 7.70-7.80 
. ITALIAN 

“Xtra a ee 9.49 
Bes eal . 9.20 


Financial Markets 
(Continued from page 87) 


little more offered at the same price, | 


though the 
around 95. 
one point below asking price. 
interest has been shown in Pocasset 
and a sale has been reported at 88 
which is the bid price quoted. 

Lincoln is still being held firm at 
108 though a small block was allowed 
to change hands at 106% and Stafford 
was sold at “s though the asking 
price has been 125. Cornell, for which 
the bid price ‘as been 175 with no 
quoted asking price, sold at 180. 

The still unsettled condition of the 
wage question has not had any visible 
effect upon the market quotations as 
vet. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations based upon last sales at Boston 
public auctions and Boston Steck Ex- 
change. 


asking price has been 


Latest Previous 





Sales. Sales. 
American Woolen, pfd...... 111% 111 
NI a winger attr ate tee a iuhere, 0-5 97 99% 
RRGCOROOGME 66:00 cccrevescos 161% 190% 
SR eve vecsncsgaecence’s 760 734 
er 114% 113% 
Stark dat & S44 se e.0 46s: % 263 240 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd. ..... 119% 114% 
DE awebsikb cbesevnreesees 135% xs 
POD csncenecvees eoccee 116 110 
| 101 99 
PR euKweswesenéeke aveo See 190% 
Be MS onncccksececcee 188 177 
GORE EE a ccccsccecccecee 71 75% 
Hamilton Woolen .......... 95% 95% 
Hamilton Mfg. .. 15% 
BEER wccccccccccccccccce 149 
Int. Cotton, pfd.. 75 
PO, GOO “snccccbactbunes 65 
ee ee ae 107% 
Ludlow Associates .......... 150% 149 
RO cudp ses soe eeweeweees 166% 170 
DERBORORUNOEES 26 cccccccesess 170% 170% 
POTEOEE. ccceccucvcevavias 107% 105% 
eee ee eee 71% 76% 
PE. bac raenceones oes 135 130 
PUNE asec ctedeserceernesec 97 97% 
Plymouth Cordage .......... 110 106 
oe EA oe 270% 256% 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 155% 150 =| 
i errr Tee Tee Pre 121% 120% 


Miscellaneous Shares 


Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 








Bid Asked 

RIRRAIOR iiiicascctsesecactieese 117 ee 
BM 6 siecle sien edk ab beanie 255 265 
Bigelow- Hartford, com. e- 158 ee 
PONE os cabwe can ds< -- 180 e 

CAN DEINE? ccd cctwetvace - 105 es 
0 ER a eS a rae 110 115 
NERS ab: 6 50 ova ce hee a we wee 110 120 
NEI Lcd Six ain broke BM RAND oOo 170 180 
NR, ho 5a kon 3.o.n boieevisws 180 188 
RCE on dv.wsccanes coe e 08% 130 ee 
No io BG 60-60: Cee en ee 70 75 
IRR ENR. c baxe d SoH Sees bie 80 83 
Hamilton, Woolen ..........+. 95 100 
Lancaster, com. 141 
Lancaster, pfd. se 
LRMOR 2 cece ss. eo. 
Lawrence 100 
Lowell Bleachery .. ‘ 

Ludlow Mfg. ...... 152 
DN dscns es acnteeeoeesd eae in 
NUE is son 0tcnescvass 175 
Merimack, com. ee 
Merrimack. pfd. 85 
PO GUM cavccscacudetews 85 
ae ee 101 
EE - dG 5 Side clade aucun sales 265 
PE i. steavedetecneonesewe 160 
Plymouth Cordage ............ 110 113 
Tremont & Suffolk......... a. 152 155 
Waltham Bleachery .......... 145 150 
I cGieasicuceececenas “6 100 
WE ORES wie es Keke ksEveves ss 120 125 
Tn: “Gnvhenevi cies oan aibete ce 117 120 

Fonpa, N. Y. The partnership of | 


O’Melia Bros., which for a number of 
years has operated the Brunswick Silk 
Co., has been incorporated with the Sec: | 
retary of State with a capital of $125,- 
000. The concern will do business un- 
der the name of the O’Melia Silk Mill, 
Inc. A new addition to the company’s 
plant in this city, just completed, will | 
enable the company to practically 
double the output. 


Shove again sold at 92, | 
Some | 
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Your inquiries are solicited for Indan- 

threne, Helindon, Thio-Indigo, Hydron, “a 

Algol, and other vat colors. The follow- M e 
ing is a list of some of the more im- 

. portant which we are prepared to fur- T 

nish from stock or for import. co 


Yellow GK 
Orange RK 
Orange 6 RTK 
Brown G 
Brown R 

Red 5 GK 


Indanthrene 
Indanthrene 
Indanthrene 
Indanthrene 
Indanthrene 
Indanthrene 
Indanthrene Corinth RK 
Indanthrene Brilliant Violet 
BBK, RK 

Indanthrene Blue RK 
Indanthrene Blue GC 
Indanthrene Blue 5G 


Helindon Pink R Extra 
Helindon Pink B Extra 
Helindon Red 3B 
Helindon Orange R 
Helindon Black Vat T 
on e Algol Brilliant Orange FR u ® 
Algol Brilliant Violet R, 2B 

Algol Brilliant Red 2B T z 
Hydron Navy Blue C 


HAMETZ& @)*< 


One-Twenty-Fwo Hudson Street. New SS 
Boston SPiusladel pia Provdomce 
Crarlotte lt 










The Meaning of Service 


Congested traffic conditions present a 
serious problem to the manufacturer. Shut- 
downs curtail production, leaving in their 
wake increased costs and diminished profits. 


During the present period of traffic con- 
gestion the plants that are supplied with } 
their Alkali requirements by “DIAMOND” | 
are receiving practical demonstrations of 
Diamond Service. | 


Our plants are directly served by three 
trunk lines, and the numerous routings 
available give assurance of prompt deliv- 
eries. A well organized traffic department 
makes definite this feature of our Service. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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